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| below being equal the two rams remain, the cylinder, when the whole sectional 


| balanced, and form, owing to the water 


| between them, practically one ram. 
Water admitted now below the piston 


area of the cylinder comes into effect and 


‘the cylinder itself rises slowly in its 


socket in the trolley, carrying with it the 


I propose briefly to call the attention of | No. 8 would raise the two rams together, piston 8 and the ram, links and mold at- 


the association to one or two recent de 
velopments of 


| carrying up the links open. This would 


|tached. As soon as the initial frictional 
hydraulic appliances, | represent the position when the buggy | resistance is overcome, the water may be 


which may probably be of interest to most | carrying the ingot was run underneath. | sbut off the top, when piston 8 will con- 
of our members, and which I trust will! By exhausting the water from pipe 19, the tinue to rise and coming in contact with 
lead to discussion of benefit to every|rams now descend until the links, still; the upper piston will raise the inner ram 


one. I may state here that these appli- 


ances have been introduced by engineers | 


well known in this district, and some of 
which appliances are at present in opera- 
tion in Pittsburgh and vicinity. I take 


as likely te be of more inter- 
est to this association. 

Turning first to the casting 
department connected with 
either the Bessemer or open- 
hearth process, as coming first 
in the line of conversion of the 
raw material of the mill into 
a finished product, and pass- 
ing over the hydraulic cranes, 
hoists and turning arrange- 
ments, as being familiar to 
every one, I should like to call 
your attention to an ingenious 
arrangement for quickly and 
easily stripping off the molds 
from ingots, combining as it 
does the lifting of the ordinary 
crane with the thrust of the 
ingot extractor in one opera- 
tion, so that in no ordinary 
case of sticking need the ingot 
and mold be lifted out of the 
pit or off the car together. The 
general outline of the machine 
is illustrated in Fig. 2, and the 
whole operation is controlled 
through a system of levers by 
one man, who is well away 
from the heat of the ingots. 
Preferably the ingots are cast 
on cars, two on each car, and 
run underneath the track on 
which the trolley carrying the 
extractor travels. 

Three pipes connected with 
different parts of the machine 
by means of swivel joints give 
the various movements re- 
quired to obtain the desired 
result, one pipe leading to the 
cylinder above the piston 6, a 
similar pipe leading to the cyl- 
inder below the piston 8, and 
the third pipe connecting with 
the space between the pistons 
by means of a pipe fixed to and pass- 
ing through 6, and which pipe slides 


up and down inside the tube 21, there- | 


by keeping the connection open, no 
matter in what position the piston may 
be. Assume now that a cast has been 
made and the buggies run within the 
range of the machine. The trolley is 
moved if necessary until the ram of the 
extractor is directly over the ingot to be 
stripped, the rams 7 and 9 having been 
previously raised to a sufficient hight by 
admitting water through the pipes 19 and 
22. The center ram is raised independ- 
ently of the outer one (through which it 
slides) by the admission of water under- 
neath piston 6, and by the act of rising 
opens, by means of the toggle joints, the 
links suspended from the outer ram, until 
the collar carrying said toggle joints 
strikes against the under side of ram 
No. 9. Tile areas of the piston above and 


* Abstract of — read” before the Engi- 
neers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 





| being open, are opposite the lugs on the 


_the space between the pistons the inner 
| ram falls by gravity, and in doing so 


| from theingot. To deposit the mold, the 
mold ; then by exhausting the water from | 


pipe below piston 8 is opened to the ex- 


|haust, and the mold lowered by gravity 


upon the ground or a car, as the case may 


| allows the collar to fall, which draws in| be, and the disengagement of the links is 
these as being more familiar to myself and | the links against the side of the mold, so! effected by admitting water through the 





Fig. 1.—Feed Table for Rolling Mill. 
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as to fit under the lugs in the manner 
shown. The connection of the links by 
toggle levers with the collar serves to 
equalize the motion of the links and to 
cause them to close symmetrically upon 
| the mold, the operation of engineering the 
links being entirely automatic. The valves 
in pipe 18 being now closed so as to con- 
fine a body of water above the piston 6, to 
prevent it rising, and the valve in pipe 20 
being open to exhaust, the valve admit- 
ting water below piston 8 is opened, caus- 
ing the outer ram to rise, carrying with it 
the yoke and links, and as the links are 
connected with the mold and the ingot is 
prevented by the center ram from rising, 
the mold is stripped from the ingot, leav- 
ing it standing upon the car, while the 
mold can be swung round and deposited 
automatically upon the ground, or upon 
another car. 

Should the pressure upon piston 8 prove 
insufficient to effect the stripping, owing 
to the ingot sticking, water may be ad- 
mitted through pipe 18 into the top of 








upper pipe into the space be- 
tween the pistons, when the 
inner ram rises, and its shoe 


collar causes this to rise and. 
push out the links into the first 
position, when the machine is 
ready to take hold of the next 
ingot. 

The apparatus thus affords 
an efficient means of extract- 
ing ingots without any sub- 
sequent handling of the in- 
gots or molds, and can be 
operated much more rapidly 
than it can be described, and 
when it is stated that two in- 
gots may be extracted simul- 
taneously it is at Once appar- 
ent that the device is as effect- 
ive as a time and labor saving 
appliance as it is ingenious in 
its construction and design. 
The apparatus may be carried 
on the jib of an ordinary crane, 
or suspended in any way most 
convenient or desirable to suit 
the particular condition of 
any given case, as it is entirely 
self-contained and free to move 
in any direction, the connec- 
tion being maintained by 
means of suitable flexible or 
jointed pipes. 


a Feed Tables for Rolling 
Mill. 


Assuming, however, that our 
charging and drawing has 
been properly taken care of, a 
novel arrangement in mull 
tables, lately introduced by 
Mr. Aiken, will probably prove 
of interest and repay a short 
investigation. Thesystem may 
be applied to the rolling of 
plates, rails, structural material, &c., 
but I propose to consider it more in 
detail as applied to the rolling of plates 
where two stands of rolls are used, 
one for breaking down and one for 
finishing. The system consists briefly 
of the ordinary feed tubles, composed 
of rollers carried in side pieces, and 
driven by bevel gearing, the whole table— 
and this is where the novelty and the 
special advantage of the system comes in— 
being carried bodily on the jib of a crane, 
hydraulic preferably, and capabie of being 
raised and lowered to suit the forward and 
back passes of the mill, and also capable 
of being swung round to the next pair of 
rolls, where the table can be raised and 
lowered as before. The platform of the 
crane is so arranged on the jib as to carry 
round with the tables the engine for 
operating the same, the hydraulic cylinder 
for operating the manipulator, the neces- 
sary valves for controlling the various 
motions, and the one man necessary to 
operate the whole. 


coming in contact with the 
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Assuming now that an ingot has been 
placed on the table opposite the roughing- 
down stand, the table is raised or lowered, 
as the case may be, to suit the direction of 
the rolls, and the rollers set in motion in 
the usual way, the rollers on either side 
being rotated in the same direction. The 
pass having been made, the tables are ad- 
justed to the proper position for the return 
pass, and the direction of the rollers re- 
versed. When sufficiently broken down 
the ingot is swung round on the table to 
the finishing stand of rolls, where the 
same process is continued till the plate is 
finished, when the tables may be swung 
round into a position parallel with the roll 
train, or approximately so, and transferred 
to a line of cooling or transfer tables. In 
cases where three stands of rolls are used 
the cranes might be arranged as shown in 
Fig. 1, where tables 4 and 4c are adjustable 
vertically only, and tables 4a 4) are ad- 
justable vertically and also capable of 
being swung round into line with stands 
1 and 2 and 2 and 3, respectively. 

In this case the ingot, after being 
roughed down on stand No. 1, is swung 
round to stand No. 2, and after being 
rolled down or shaped still further on 
stand No. 2, it is transferred to No. 3, 
when tables 4 and 4a are in a position to 
take hold of another ingot, which can be 
roughed down while the previous one 1s 
being finished on stund No. 3, so that less 
time is lost by any part of the mill re- 
maining idle. 

Another arrangement of the tables may 
be made where three or four stands of 
rolls are used, whereby the tables may be 
swung into the parallel with the train 
of rolls, forming a continuous table, by 
means of which the ingot may be trans- 
ferred from No. 1 stand to No. 2,3 or 4 
at pleasure, and that any one of them, or 
all of them in turn, may be still further re- 
duced and shaped. 

Still another arrangement of the tables 
may be made in which the tables are divided, 
the section next the rolls being pivoted 
near the end furthest from the rolls and 
raised and lowered at the end nearest the 
rolls to suit the forward or back pass, 
while the outward section of the tables 
would be capable of vertical adjustment, 
and also of being swung round from one 
stand to the other, as before described, 
thereby acting both as transfer tables 
and also as serving to lengthen the feed 
tables. 

The ingot might by this arrangement 
be broken down on stand No. 1. and when 
becoming too long for tables No. 1, be 
transferred to tables No. 2. where it 
would be finished, while during this fin- 
ishing process a fresh ingot would be 
placed upon tables No. 1 and reduced 
ready for transfer, thus making the opera- 
tion continuous. 

The foundation work required for tables 
of this type is very small, and the floor 
space under and around them can always 
be kept clean and tidy, a point of consid- 
erable importance with an orderly and 
careful mill manager. 

The methods of admitting water to 
these table cranes for operating the vari- 
ous cylinders is an interesting one, as some 
four separate streams of water must pass 
in and out of the center post of the crane, 
while at the same time it must be free to 
revolve in any direction. 

This is effected by the arrangement of 
pipes and glands, where the center pipe is 
fixed and passes through the hollow center 
of the crane. 

This center pipe is divided into four 
sections having outlets at different eleva- 
tions, and over each of these outlets a 
sleeve is fitted, packed top and bottom, 
but free to revolve, and to this sleeve a 
pipe is attached, which passes down to the 
nest of valves in front of the operator. By 
a new method of effecting the turning, 


however, only two pipes are required to 
enter the crane, one inlet and one outlet, 
all the other pipes being fed by or ex- 
hausting into these two pipes. 

The lifting ram of the crane is made to 
work into two cylinders, as shown, the 
one cylinder being in constant communi- 
cation with the pressure system, and so 
acting as a balance to take up just as 
much of the dead load as is thought de- 
sirable, the other cylinder effecting the 
raising and lowering of the tables, the 
water passing into this cylinder practically 
representing all the water consumed, as 
far as vertical adjustment is concerned. 








| Defects in Design of Open-Hearth 


| Steel-Melting Furnace. 





In our last issue we printed the paper 
of Mr. H. D. Hibbard of Pittsburgh, 
read before the Engineers’ Society of Penn- 
sylvania. This waek we print the 


| Discussion. 


Wm. Metcalf: I noticed one or two 
points in the paper which were especially 


interesting to me. I listened a long time 


for the author to mention the flues. He 
finally did mention inadequate flues, I 
found a good many years ago that the Sie- 


It is also proposed to drive the rollers | mens furnaces, as designed or built ac- 
by means of a small hydraulic engine, so cording to the designs furnished by the 


that the whole of the movements of rais- 


ing and lowering, rotating, adjusting by 
means of manipulators, and passing to and | 
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Fig. 2.—Hydraulic Appliance for 


fro through the rolls, are effected by hy- 
draulic power. 

I may add, in conclusion, that the hy- 
draulic ingot extractor is being put in at 
the new plant of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, at Sparrow’s Point, Md., where 
the whole system of casting and reheating 
has been arranged to suit this special 
method of stripping and handling, while 
the transfer tables will probably be put in 
for the Central Iron Company of Harris- 
burg in the early spring. 


I 


The Spanish Government has now def- 
initely arranged to build two cruisers, 
each of 9000 tons displacement, with a 
speed of 22 knots and an indicated horse- 
power of 20,000. These vessels will form 
part of the new ships for which the Legis- 
lature voted $10,000,000 two years ago, 
and of which six vessels are already in the 
hands of contractors in the dockyards and 
at Bilbao. 


patentees or the agents in this country, 
never worked quite satisfactorily. I do 
not speak now of the open hearth, 
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Stripping the Mold from the Ingot. 


because I do not use them, but 
crucible furnaces. The difficulty was 
aggravated there. It was very difficult 
to get a good flame in the further 
end of the furnace. After a great deal of 
study and bothering with the furnace I 
came to the conclusion that the whole 
trouble was with the flues below the 
checker work, and in designing the fur- 
nace, which is probably the largest fur- 
nace of this kind in the world, I think 
certainly is, a 60-pot crucible furnace, 
50 feet long, the furthest melting hole is 
50 feet from the valves. The question of 
getting a furnace of that length suffi- 
ciently hot at the further end was a 
serious difficulty. After a careful study I 
designed each flue one and a half times 
the size of the total area of all the ports. 
The gas flues were perhaps one gnd a half 
times the size, and the air flues twice the 
size, making the flue under the checker 
vork 54 inches deep. That is the best 
furnace we have ever had and the most 
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economical, and the melting hole 50 feet 
from the valve is as hot as the nearest hole 
to the valve. I think that insufficient 
flues under the checker work in many 
designs I have seen in open-hearth fur- 
naces is one of the most serious causes of 
imperfect work of any of the defects men- 
tioned, for the reason that the gases will 
then take the most direct course, fill up 
the front ports and you never get the back 
ports hot, whereas, if there are large valves 
and plenty of room in the flues for the 
gas to flow in it will fill all the ports, and 
you have your furnace nicely and evenly 
heated. 

The only remark in the paper that I 
would criticize is that in reference to the 
roofs. I think if the author tries it he 
will find that probably the standard 9- 
inch roof is a happy accidental medium. 
I have tried when they became a little 
defective to patch roofs up by putting a 
cover on, and in every case it was a cer- 
tain failure. Where a little sand or fire- 
clay has been left on the roof by the brick- 
layer, the roof will get red hot at that 
point up to the sand, and in a short time 
the roof will give way and come down, so 
that now whenever we put aroof in our 
furnaces I am always careful to have them 
swept clean. I think that would be the 
effect of sand on the roof. I doubt very 
much whether a 13-inch brick wall would 
do at all, unless the bricks were made 
whole, 13 inches, because 44 inches over 
the 9-inch cover would let the lower arch 
get red hot, and the bricks would be de- 
stroyed very rapidly and come down. On 
the other hand, if they were made 13 inches 
long they would be very cold on top. My 
impression 1s that a change in temperature 
would cause the bricks to drop out in 
lumps, and crack, as they do now fre- 
quently in the 9-inch roofs. And further, 
when the crown of the arch was burnt thin, 
the arch at the sides would be so much 
heavier that it would break the roof in. 

I have not had much experience with 
open-hearth furnaces for melting steel, but 
have had for melting iron, and that is 
about the way they act. 

J. W. Langley: In speaking of some of 
the defects of furnaces, I notice that the 
writer said nothing about the possible de- 
fect of too large size. I would like to ask 
if he has arrived at any conclusien as to 
what is the maximum size to which an 
open-hearth furnace can be built and run 
successfully. 

H. D. Hibbard: I do not know that 
that point ought to be included under this 
bead. I think that question is one to be 
governed in some degree by the size of 
ingots itis desired to make, the furnace 
being to some extent in proportion to the 
size of ingots to be cast.* By no system 
of casting I know of, can it be done suc- 
cessfully. If the steel be at the proper tem- 
perature at the beginning it would be 
cool at the end, and if the steel had the 
proper temperature at the end, then the 
cast at first would be too hot, and we 
all know what that means—the steel would 
be of inferior quality. My answer to the 
question would be that the furnace should 
be roughly proportional to the size of the 
ingots desired. 

J. W. Langley: You think a 100-ton 
furnace could be built ? 

H. D. Hibbard: Yes, sir; I do. I say 
entirely practicable. There is one diffi- 
culty with very large furnaces which comes 
in, and that is that the men who work them 
areno larger than those who work the smaller 
furnaces, and the tools necessarily become 
so large and so heavythat it is rather 
troublesome to keep the bottom in good 
shape and repair, but I believe even then 
it is possible with machinery of some kind 
devised for performing the operations 


*I think it would not be practicable to cast 
a 50-ton charge into ingots+ say of 1000 
pounds weight. 
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which are difficult. With the proper 
machinery we could charge 100-ton fur- 
naces as well as smaller sizes. 

T. P. Roberts : Would there be any 
economy in the large furnaces ? 

H. D. Hibbard: If you want large quan- 
tities of large ingots there is economy in 
large furnaces in every way, eeonomy in 
labor. I think there would be some econ- 
omy in fuel the larger the furnace, pro- 
vided it were properly proportioned. 

W. Metcalf: I stated a few moments ago 
that the large crucible furnace I built was 
the best and most economical one we have. 
I will say that that furnace will melt cru- 
cible steel with 25 per cent. less fuel than 
any furnace we have, and I have never 
seen a furnace too big. The larger you 
get them the more economical they are. 
There is a limit, 1 suppose, but I have) 
never seen a furnace which would not be 
improved by making it larger. I would 
like to show the evolution of the old re- | 
verberatory furnace. |Mr. Metcalf here 
illustrated on the blackboard the old type 
of furnace, and also described the improve- 
ments made in the same. | 

The first style of furnace I have any 
knowledge of had a pitched roof, and by 
some ingenious means they had the tap- 
|hole the furthest away from the fire. I 
presume it took about 20 bushels of good 
coal to melt a ton of iron. The first 
change made was the moving of the tap- 
hole near the bridge wall, so that the pool 
of melted iron would be nearest the heat. | 
The next, in order to get a larger heat, was 
to straighten up the crown, and then, in 
order to get still larger heats, the crown | 
was straightened up and the kitchen was | 
made larger above the bridge wall. This 
form lastly occurred. At the Fort Pitt | 
Foundry, during the war, one furnace had | 
to be repaired. It interfered with a pas- 
sage way, and to get out of that trouble 
we cut the stack off and put it on the side. 
We were told that there would be a cold 
corner at the back end. Wetried it, and, 
instead of a cold corner, this furnace be- 
gan to melt the iron at this end as quickly 
as at any cther, and much quicker than 
any furnace we had. Then we built all the 
largest furnaces in this form, the flame 
coming out at the side It became neces- 
sary to have a very large capacity, and the 


: . | 
question was raised as to whether we 


could build a furnace that would melt 40 


| the so-called circular furnaces. 


every time. I remember the figures in 
round numbers. This was about the way 
the furnaces acted. That furnace had a 
2 feet rise in the crown here, and that had 
a great deal to do with the saving of fuel. 
We raised the crown and gaveroom for 
combustion. Of coursethere is a limit, 
but as far as my experience goes I have 
never seen a furnace too large. 

A. Snyder: How about the relative life ? 

W. Metlcalf: That big furnace would 
run about as long as the others. The 
average life was only about six or 
eight weeks, because, being coal fur- 
naces, we had to make new sand bot- 
toms every day. They were charged 
cold every morning, and then fired up 
with all the draft of a tremendous stack. 
The stack to that big furnace was 11 feet 
in diameter and 70 feet high. Sometimes 
the fireman would neglect his fire, and the 
grate bars would begin to vibrate under 
that tremendous draft, making such a noise 
that several hundred feet away you could 
not hear the noise of the machinery in the 
mill; it seemed like a wizard’s shop, all 
life and no noise. 

J. Hopke: I would like to ask Mr. 
Hibbard’s opinion of the style of roof in 
The Lash 
furnaces use natural gas. The gas goes in 
a pipe here [illustrating|, and then there is 
a roof swinging directly over this neck. 


|The flame strikes this projection here, and 


it burns away very quickly. 

H. D. Hibbard: I do not know that I 
have had experience with that type.” 

T. M. Hopke: ‘‘I know of one furnace 
in which they got out seven heats, and 
then the projection was burned away en- 
tirely. They had to put an entire new 
roof on. 

W. Metcalf: I cannot believe those 
projections are any use. In a conversation 
with Dr. Wedding, when here with the 
foreign engineers, he stated that they run 
little furnaces in Europe of a beehive 


(shape; but after my experience with the 


big furnace I never had any desire to use 
a roof going any way but up. 

T. M. Hopke: It may be interesting 
to some of the members to mention a little 
conversation I had to-day with a gentle- 
/man who tells me that he has’an open- 
hearth furnace—I think a 5-ton furnace— 
which makes an excellent steel without re- 
generating at all. He heats his air to the 





tons. This is a direct answer to the ques- 
tion about the size of the furnace. Oneof 
the army officers and some of the people 
around the foundry thought that a large 
mass of iron could not be melted without 
ruining it. Our necessities were so great 
that it was finally decided to build it. 
The kitchen of that furnace was 7 feet 
high, 11 feet wide, 17 feet long. These 
are the clear dimensions. It was just a 
common coal furnace. It was quite com- 
mon to charge 40 tons of iron in this fur- 
nace. We put a whole gunin sometimes. 
We would start the furnace cold in the 
morning, and melt the charge in from 
three and a half to four hours. 

One year I took a very accurate account 
of the fuel used in these different fur- 
naces. I weighed every pound of coal 
that went to every furnace in the place. 
The result, as near as I can remember, 
was as follows: This furnace, which we 
will call ‘No. 3, took about 16 bushels to 
1 ton of iron. This was a 10-ton furnace. 
The 15 ton furnace would melt with about 
13 bushels. The 25-ton furnace, made in 
the new shape, would turn out a full melt 
with 7 to 8 bushels. Remember, these 
are actual weights taken for the whole 
year. The furnaces ran every day, ex- 
cepting when down for repairs. The 40- 
ton furnace took 44 to 54 bushels per ton. 
That is the advantage of the big furnaces. 

A. Snyder: Did you notice any great 
saving of the loss in melting ? 

W. Metcalf: We had no opportunity to 
observe that. We had to get enough in 


temperature of 600°-700°, and brings that 
| through a burner. He mixes that thor- 
|oughly with the gas, and with that 
mixture he gets perfect combustion, has a 
| better temperature, and has better control 
of the furnace, and yet dees not regener- 
ate at all. He says that the pipe never 
gets above a dull red heat. 

H. D. Hibbard: I think the furnace 
just meationed is hardly correctly styled 
as not regenerative. The air is heated by 
the waste heat of the furnace. I would 
not approve of any system of regeneration 
in which the heat is conducted through 
anything; that is, in comparison with 
furnaces using the principle of the Siemens 
regenerative furnace, which effects its re- 
generation by the means of reversing, 
with which we are all familiar. 

W. Metcalf: Did he give you any data 
as to the endurance of that furnace? 

T. M. Hopke: The furnace has only 
been running a short time, but he thinks 
there is no reason why it should not last 
for a very long run. 

T. P. Roberts: What is the fan press- 
ure developed for these furnaces? 

H. D. Hibbard: I never measured it, 
but it is not great. I presume a pressure 
of 6 inches of water would be ample. I 
know of one case where a fan blower was 
put in for that purpose coupled to run 
1000 revolutions. That would give a 
pressure of about $ pound, or about 1 foot 
of water io round numbers. That was 
too big entirely. It was reduced to 400 
revolutions, which was even found greater 
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than was required. I presume, therefore, 
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(shipped. The foundry is provided with 















4 it would be less than 6 inches, probably | quick, convenient and economical hand- | two cupolas having a capacity of 60 tons, 
n from 4 to 6 inches. ling of the work in hand and of the fin-|It is traversed by two overhead cranes 
oa ai ished product. If the machine shop were | having a capacity of 20 tons each, and is 
: arranged in a parallelogram it would | furnished with all other necessary appli- 
: Remodeling an Old Estab- measure 100 by 1300 feet ances for expediting work. 
. , Separating the foundry from the western 
s @ a . . ’ . 
lishment. General Descestpssea. end of the machine shop is a room 
“ The works now occupy a plot of ground | 3484 feet in length, which is traversed by 
: 4944 feet on Callowhill street, 193 feet on! two overhead cranes having a capacity of 
The remodeling of any shop is a serious 
> undertaking. But when the establishment 
is of great magnitude and the demand for | 7 
‘ increased space, better facilities and ad- 4 
ditional apphances becomes imperative 
during the busy season, the task then | ! 
presented to the owner cannot be described, | —_- 
and can only be fully realized by those 
: who have been called upon to face a sim- ! cman ut 
ilar problem. Tearing down, rebuilding 
; and rearranging, and at the same time | 
keeping all the work of the shop well in| 
: . i i 
z ; hand, are the factors of this problem. PATTERN STORE HOUSE, 
' Bement, Miles & Co. of Philadelphia 3 STORIES AND STOCKROOM SMITH SHOP, 1 STORY CARPENTER SHOP, 1 STORY | 
-s were some time since forced to consider j 
this question, as the demand for their tools 
t had increased to such a degree that it was ~l 
impossible to execute orders within a rea- | ” ny = 
sonable time, and as they contemplated, wu 
. > w a OILer 
} the building of a number of tools of great & 8 STORIE TOOL ROOM, 1 STORY _ 
: size, such as lathes, planers, horizontal b = 
t and vertical boring machines, &c. Some ace 
: . . LEVATO 
+ of these will weigh from 100,000 to 200,-. Z ame #smaaert 20 TONS CRANE ao Tons crane 10 TONS CRANE 
: 000 pounds, and require special appli-' % : 
! ances for handling the great weights. 
pe They therefore drew plans for the re- 
ig e modeling of the larger of theirtwo plants— MACHINE sHop, | | 2 STORIES 
eg: 3,' that on Callowhill street. The plans 
Eig called for the building of a large exten- 
E : sion, the changing of the old shop, and 
‘ee ) partial rearranging of the machinery. It = 
‘> & would have been impracticable to have 
2if made such important changes had it not | 
1B” been for their Twenty-fourth street works | Twenty-Fourth Street Works. 
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i The Callowhill Street Works. 
_= 
f THE WORKS OF BEMENT, MILES & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
(a plan view of which is here presented), | Twentieth street, 265 feet on Twenty-first | 20 tonseach. The cranes in the foundry 
which were run to their full capacity in | street and are bounded on the other side | have a span of 48 feet between the centers 
= order to relieve the other of a portion of | by the irregular line formed by Pennsy]- | of the rails, while the others havea span of 
; the regular work. The result, as it is| vannia avenue. The grouping of the sev- | 26 feet. 
: > . . * . ° = 
now seen, is a shop of unusual size, ad-| eral buildings is shown on the plan view, At one end of the next division south 
ai mirably arranged and well lighted in all} All supplies are delivered at the Pennsyl-| are the offices on the first floor and the 
parts at all hours of the day, fully equipped | vania avenue side, and all material re-| drafting room and store room on the two 
‘tt with machincs of the best description, and“ quiring railroad transportation is there' upper floors. The remainder of this di- 
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— 
vision is occupied by heavy machinery on 
the first floor and light machinery on the 
second floor or gallery. Just across the 
space traversed by the cranes just men- 
tioned and east of the foundry is a ma- 
chine shop on the first and second floors, 
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@ pattern maker’s shop on the third floor, 
while the fourth is aloft. In the south- 
eastern corner of this division is placed the 
engine which furnishes power for the new 
shops, the old engine running the other 
portion. North of this are the casting, 
cleaning, fixture and gas fitters’, pattern 
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maker’s and blacksmith departments. Im- 
mediately east of the parts just described 
is a large, high and splendidly-lighted 
shop having an L shape. The central 
portion of the part facing Twentieth street 
is traversed by a crane of 30 tons capacity, 






\ OLD FOUNDRY 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CO., 


& 


MILES 


FOUNDRY EXTENSION 


Section Through Works, Looking West. 
BEMENT, 


WORKS OF 


THE 


E 


LOAD 400 LAS 


60 feet between centers of the rails, and 
having a travel of 107 feet. 

East of this are three galleries 30 feet 
wide, containing light machinery. The 
corner bounded by Twentieth and Callow- 
hill streets is traversed by a crane on rails, 
60 feet between centers, and on the Callow- 
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hill street side are three 25-foot galleries 
for light and heavy machinery. By con- 
sulting the accompanying plan view and 
the several sectional elevations, it will be 
seen that ample provision is made for the 
rapid handling of material im the foundry 
and its easy deliverance to its destination 
in any part of the works. The new por- 
tion on Twentieth street is devoted mainly 
to the erection of heavy machinery, and 
for this purpose it is well adapted because 
of the crane accommodations, the good 
light and the unusual amount of head 
room. The great hight from floor to roof 
serves another important purpose—in the 
summer time it adds most materially to the 
comfort of the shops by making it cooler. 

This arrangement of cranes may be said 
to serve the same purpose as one crane 
traversing the entire crane space. The 
advantage of this method is that each 
crane is independent of its neighbors, and 
may be called into service whenever re- 
quired—a most important consideration in 
a shop where all the heavy work is not 
confined to one locality. The cranes lap, 
so to speak, and it is an easy matter to 
move a heavy casting from one end of the 
shop to the other. The work of the trav- 
eling cranes is supplemented by mast 
cranes and hand hoists in all tool spaces 
where it was found necessary, 

This arrangement of traveling cranes 
made it necessary to avoid crossing the 
crane spaces by either driving belts or 
shafting. The 200 horse-power compound 
engine is placed in the angle formed by 
the L-shaped crane spaces. This has one 
advantage—the engine is nearly in the 
center of the works, the power being 
transmitted from it in all directions. The 
belts from the engine pass downward at an 
inclination of about 45° to pulleys on a 
shaft extending across the Twentieth 
street shops, this shaft being placed in a 
tunnel beneath the main floor. Ina tun- 
nel.at right angles to this run belts which 
transmit the power across the crane space 
leading from the foundry. In this way 
the power is transmitted to the several 
galleries and crane shafts without inter- 
fering with the space traversed by the 
cranes. 

Finished tools are loaded on cars run 
into the works on tracks which connect 
with the railroad on the Pennsylvania 
avenue side. 

An idea of the magnitude of some of the 
work done here may be formed from the 
fact that during a recent visit the follow- 
ing machines were under way: A crank- 
shaft lathe having four carriages, a swing 
of 125 inches by 40 feet between centers, 
and a total weight of more than 300 
pounds; also a plate-bending machine for 
plates 14 inches by 18 feet wide; 10-inch 
gun lathe; six large plate planers, and the 
many machines of great size regularly 
made. 

It has been said that there are two ways 
of remodeling a machine shop. One to 
tear down and build anew, and the other 
to abandon the old and build on a new 
site. Bement, Miles & Co. have done 
neither. They have taken an advantage- 
ous site, and changed the old works to 
conform to new conditions. Additions 
have been made. The result is a shop 
from which work of any description can 
be turned out expeditiously and econ- 
omically. : 

cnet 

The new German steamer Fiirst Bis- 
marck, to be put in commission during the 
present month, the fourth twin screw ship 
of the Hamburg Line, was built by the 
Vulcan Company at Stettin. The lines ot 
the new ship are graceful. She is 520 
feet long, 58 feet wide and 40 feet deep. 
She has a displacement of 12,000 tons. 
Her engines are capable of developing 
16,000 horse-power. She has five decks of 
solid steel and teak wood, the upper decks 
ending in a turtle back at the bow and 
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stern. She has two sets of boilers, two | deck, thus dividing the vessel into two| space between these, being divided after 
triple-expansion engines—in fact, all her | non-communicating halves, each with ma-|the Brackel system, can be filled with 
machinery is duplicated, each set working | chinery capable of propelling the ship. | water and emptied by automatic pumps. 
independently of the other. These are| The steamer is again subdivided into nu-| She has nine main boilers in three groups 
separated by a solid longitudinal bulk-| merous water-tight compartments, The| of three each. Each group, with its coal 
head running from the keel to the upper‘ hull of the ship has a double bottom. The | supply, is placed in a water-tight compart- 
ment. If two of the boiler compartments 
should be flooded the boilers in the third 
compartment will be able to keep one of 
the engines working. The double ended 
boilers are 17 feet 3 inches long, with a 
diameter of 15 feet 4 inches. They havea 
total heating surface of 35,000 square feet 
and a grate area of 1220 square feet. They 
have a working pressure of 150 pounds of 
steam per square inch. The cylinders are 
40.66 and 101 inches in diameter, with a 
boop of 66 inches. Her crank shaft_is 
204 inches in diameter. 
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Dominion Trade Returns. 





Trade and navigation returns of the 
Dominion of Canada for 1890, issued at 
Ottawa, show a balance of trade against 


Canada. They show that importations 
increased last year by $7,500,000 and ex- 
ports by about the same amount. The 





OLD SHOP 
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HATCHWAY 


THE 


total exports $96,749,149, leaving the 
balance of trade against Canada $25,109,- 
092. The total trade of the Dominion 
with the United States last year was $92,- 
814,783, over $1,000,000 more than the 
trade with England. The exports to the 
United States amoynted to $40,000,000 
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The average rate of duty collected upon 


British goods was 22 per cent., and on 


imports from the United States 15 per 


cent. The imports of coal increased from 
1,318,077 tons to 1,498,950 tons. A 


statement from the Department of Agri-, 
culture shows that exports from Canada 


and the imports therefrom $52,000,000. 
The total trade with the West Indies and ! 219,043, while the 
Newfoundland declined, notwithstanding 
| the subsidies granted the steamship lines. 
| The imports from the West Indies were 
The returns 
| also show a decline in trade with Spain, 
South America and other countries. There 
was a decline in exports to the United 
duty collected increased over $200,000. | States, France, Belgium, Newfoundland, 


The total imports were $121,858,241 and| the West Indies, and Australia. 





‘to American markets were valued at_$11, - 
imports from the 
United States were $5,343,120. 
; 2 

American merchants in Italy, through 
their consuls, represent that a favorable 
opportunity exists for the expansion of 
trade with that country. The people de- 
sire American products. 





Capt. S. S. Leach of the Mississippi 
River Commission, says that it has been 
| estimated by skillful engineers that $10,- 
000,000 would pay for a levee system 
| on the Mississippi River, that, if properly 
watched and maintained, would be safe 
against flood. The cost of maintenance 
/to nation and State he estimated at less 
i than $1,000,000 per annum. The effect 
of such a system, he said, would be to 
revolutionize the carrying trade of the 
river, and redeem 30,000 square miles of 
| the finest agricultural land. 





The Bureau of the American Republics 
has information that an International Ex- 
position will be opened in Santo Paulo, 
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Brazil, on November 1, 1892, where 
American manufacturers are invited to 
send their wares for exhibition and sale. 
Santo Paulo is situated about 60 miles 
northwest of the port of Santos, with 
which it is connected by railroad, and has 
a population of 75,000 people.; 
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Industrial Analyses.—I. 





On Some Methods of Analyses of Tron, 
Steel and Cast Iron as Practiced in 
Large Industrial Works. 





BY AUGUSTE J. ROSSI, C.E., NEW YORK. 





The accurate methods for the determina- 
tion of the important constituents of iron, 
steel and cast Iron are numerous, they are 
described in valuable publications by com- 
petent authorities, and from the basis of 
the laboratory practice of the large estab- 
lishments. But in many of the latter de- 
viations from them have been resorted to. 
Most generally complete accuracy must 
give precedence torapidity of execution, as 
approximate results are all that is needed 
in the examination of a daily production, 
which may reach several hundred tons. 
But it is an essential condition that the 
limits of such approximation be known, 
and that the figures obtained be reliable 
within these limits. The presence of cer- 


tain elements is also of greater importance 


than that of others, their percentage be- 


yond very low figures excluding the use of 


the product for certain applications. 
Coloration methods are most invariably 


resorted to when available and sufficiently 
exact. These methods are based on the 
comparison of the color of solution of 
equal weights of the specimens to be 
tested and of certain standard samples of 


known composition. The results can 
always be obtained accurately enough, 


within a limit of approximation fixed be- 
forehand, by a proper choice of standards 
of certain composition, but differing for 
each. It is obvious that to arrive to con- 
cording results it is absolutely necessary 
that the processes of analyses followed in 
determining the composition of these 
standards be so unobjectionable, so com- 
pletely free from sources of errors, inde- 
pendent of the operators, that wherever 


they may be practiced in Europe and here, 


the results obtained by two experienced 
analysts be the same in allcases. In other 
words, certain standards of a composition 
determined beforehand by perfectly reli- 
able methods ought to be used all over the 


world for such purposes. 


This great desideratum has been the 


subject of discussion among chemists in 


international meetings, and at the instiga- 
tion of Professor Langley there have been 
appointed in five countries, Sweden, Ger- 
many, France, England and the United 
States, five committees who have in charge 
the furtherance of the analysis of ‘‘ stand- 


ards ”’—that is, samples of ore or metals, 


to which could be compared specimens to 
be analyzed and of which the composition 
could be accepted as known beyond reason- 
able dispute Unfortunately, in a paper 
read in October last at the international 


meeting beld in Pittsburgh, at the occa 


sion of the visit of the foreign metallurgists 
to this country, Professor Langley called 
the attention of analysts to the grave 
doubts which have been raised as to the 
accuracy of the determination of carbon 
by the method considered perfectly reli- 
able until now. A_ discussion on this 
point would carry us beyond the limit of 
this paper. We merely intend in the fol- 
lowing to give a brief description of cer- 
tain methods of analyses, such as we have 


found them described and practised. 
Some are rather peculiar, others are modi- 
fications of known methods, just as they 


are or have been carried on in large iron 
and steel works in the Northwestern part 
of Europe, in Germany, France and sur- 


rounding industrial districts, 
Determination of Phosphorus, 


The molybdate of ammonia solution 
method is almost invariably used, but par 
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ticular care is taken in the preparation of 
the molybdate liquor. Eighty grams of 
crystallized ordinary molybdate of am- 
monia are dissolved in 100 c. cm. of cold 
nitric acid of a specific gravity of 1.2. 
The solution is then filtered and evapo- 
rated to dryness on a sand bath, the residue 
moistened with strong nitric acid, and the 
liquor resulting evaporated again to dry- 
ness. The residue is removed from the 
dish, weighed and dissolved in eight 
times its weight of strong ammonia, 
specific gravity 0.95 (about 640 c. cm). 
A weight of ammonia at 25° Baumé equal 
to about 20 times that of the residue 
(about 1600 c. cm.) is then added, and 
the liquid heated to 60° or 70° C. for some 
time. The molybdic liquor is filtered 
without washing the filter, and is poured 
gradually into nitric acid, 1200 c. cm. 
about, specific gravity = 1.2, stirring 
vigorously all the time. It is essential, 
as is well known, not to pour the nitric 
acid into the molybdate solution. The 
liquid is kept for 24 hours at a tempera- 
ture of 45° to 50° C., and after having been 
filtered is ready for use. Should the liquor 
give an abundant white precipitate when 
haated on the sand bath during its prepara- 
tion, instead of a slight yellow precipitate 
as it should, it must be thrown away and 
the operation repeated on fresh materials. 

The determination of phosphorus is con- 
ducted as follows in certain works: Three 
samples of 1 gram each are weighed when- 
ever the substance, iron, steel or cast iron, 
does not contain much phosphorus, taking 
samples of only 4 gram if the tenure in 
phosphorus is above 1 per cent.; 12 
c. em. of pure nitric acid, specific gravity 


= 1.2, are poured into a 100 c. cm. beaker | & 


covered with a watch glass, and the metal, 
in a proper state of division, is gradually 
and carefully added, taking the ordinary 
precaution to avoid losses. The solution 
is evaporated on a sand bath to a pasty 
state and not to dryness; the mass is then 
treated by the addition of a mixture of 
2c. em. of nitric acid, specific gravity = 
1.2, and 3c. em. of hydrochloric acid, or 
preferably of 4c. cm. of nitric acid and 
1c. em. of hydrochloric acid, and heated 
on a sand bath until a complete solution 
is obtained and the liquid is clear. When 
dealing with cast iron the liquid is allowed 
to cool, and, being slightly diluted, is then 
filtered from silica. The precipitate is 
washed, and the filtrate concentrated to a 
bulk of 5 to 6 c. cm., stirring from time 
totime. The operation is then finished, 
as described below for iron and steel. 

With iron or steel it is not absolutely 
necessary to filter, but it is sometimes done 
in many works. The concentrated solu- 
tion brought to a bulk of 5 or 6 c. cm., as 
explained above, is then transferred from 
the evaporating dish to a beaker contain- 
ing 50 c. cm. of molybdic liquor prepared 
as previously described. The casserole is 
rinsed with as little water as possible, and 
the contents of the beaker vigorously 
stirred without touching the sides. The 
beaker is then placed on a sand bath, and 
kept at a temperature not inferior to 50° 
C. for two hours, stirring from time to 
time. The iiquid is filtered after that 
time on two tared filters, and the precipi- 
tate washed with cold nitric acid diluted 
(1 c, cm. nitric acid, specific gravity = 1.2, 
in 100 c. em. of water). The filters are 
then dried in the appropriate apparatus 
for such purpose, after having previously 
detached the outside filter from the inner 
one containing the precipitate. When 
they begin to show a bluish coloration 
they are weighed. The weight of the 
precipitate multiplied by 0.0163 gives the 
phosphorus contained in 1 gram of metal. 
The three samples treated exactly and 
simultaneously in the same manner must 
give concording results. Should one pre- 
sent too great a discordance, it is dis- 
carded, and the average of the two others 
taken as the amount of phosphorus. 
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Determination of Aluminum, 


The presence of aluminum in steel and 
cast iron has been ascertained in the later 
years to have a decided influence on the 
quality of the metals. Numerous experi- 
ments have shown that ;,4,5 aluminum, 
0.1 per cent., added in casting steel, im- 
parts to it a fluidity which allows of its 
being cast without cracks and flaws. 
Smaller quantities still, added to cast iron, 
have given similar results, and, in proper 
proportion, it is claimed that the addition 
prevents the thinnest parts of the castings 
becoming brittle, imparting at the same time 
to the metal a character of remarkable ‘‘ im- 
permeability ” which is of the greatest value 
when it is used in the construction of ap- 
paratus working under gas pressure, and 
for which ‘‘ porosity ” is so objectionable. 
Whatever may be the proportions of alum- 
inum found to be the best adapted in each 
particular case, the importance of the 
determination of the elements in steel 
works is obvious. In many steel works in 
Germany and at the Creusot Works in 
France they use in daily practice ferro- 
aluminum, or pure aluminum, in admix- 
ture with their metals in the manufacture 
of steel. 

A sample of 10 grams of cast iron, steel 
or iron is roasted in an appropriate vessel 
to oxidize the iron, silicon, and aluminum. 
The oxide of iron is then reduced at a 
rather high temperature in a platinum boat 
by a current of hydrogen gas, which has 
no action upon alumina or silica. The 
contents of the platinum vessel are trans- 
ferred to a porcelain boat, heated to red- 
ness, and a current of dry pure chlorine 
as passed over them. The iron is vola- 
tilized as chloride of iron, as is also a part 
of the phosphorus, and there remains in 
the vessel all the silica and alumina, the 
latter partly or entirely in the state of 
aluminum phosphate with traces of oxide 
of iron. The residue is fused in a crucible 
with about twice its weight of quicklime, 
and the fused mass treated as usual to 
separate silica, by being dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, evaporated to dryness, moist- 
ened with hydrochloric acid and water, 
and filtering the solution, alumina, phos- 
phoric acid, as well as any remaining oxides 
of iron, are precipitated from the filtrate by 
means of ammonium acetate, the liquor 
having been first neutralized with sodium 
carbonate almost to complete neutraliza- 
tion, as usual. The precipitate is calcined 
platinum, all traces of iron removed by a 
current of gaseous hydrochloric gas, and 
the residue of phosphate of alumina and 
alumina weighed. It is then redissolved 
in hydrochloric acid and phosphoric acid 
determined as usual. Alumina is obtained 
by difference. 

M. Adolphe Carnot has given the follow- 
ing method for the determination of small 
quantities of aluminum in iron and steel 
(0.0. R. Aides Sciences, December 15, 1890, 
Genieliul, January 24, 1891). It1s based on 
this reaction that alumina can be totally 
precipitated as neutral phosphate of alum- 
ina by ebullition in a liquor slightly 
acidified by acetic acid even in presence of 
large quantities of iron if the ferric salt 
has been reduced to ferrous salt by sodium 
hyposul phite. 

Ten grams of the sample of steel or 
iron are dissolved in hydrochloric acid in 
a platinum dish. Glass must be avoided 
on account of the possible introduction of 
alumina from the vessel itself. When the 
metal is completely dissolved and before 
the solution can be peroxidized by the 
action of the air, it is diluted and decanted 
in a glass vessel. The precipitate of silica, 
graphite, &c., is first washed several times 
by decantation and then finally thrown on a 
filter. A certain portion of the silica may 
have passed into the solution, but it is 
preferable not to separate it by evapora- 
tion to dryness at this stage of the opera- 
tion on account of the large amount of 
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ferrous salt present. The free acid is then | it a current of gaseous and perfectly dry 


partly almost neutralized by addition of 
ammonia and then completely by that of 
sodium carbonate. Sodium hyposulphite 
is then added. When the wine-red color 
has disappeared and the liquid has become 
colorless, 2 or 3 c.cm. of a saturated solu- 
tion of sodium acetate are added, the liquid 
is boiled, the ebullition is maintained until 
ali traces of SO, have been driven out. 
The precipitate consists of aluminum 
phosphate, containing a little sulphur, 
silica and ferric phosphate. The liquor is 
filtered and the precipitate washed with 
boiling water. 

The precipitate is then dissolved on the 
filter by the addition of 10 to 15 c.cm. of 
hydrochloric acid, the filtrate being col- 
lected on a platinum dish. The solution 
is evaporated to dryness, taking the usual 
proper care to render the silica insoluble. 
The residue of silica aluminum phosphate 


the liquid heated so as to obtain a com- 
plete solution of the aluminum of the 
ferric phospha‘e; it is then filtered from 
silica. The filtrate is then diluted by the 
addition of 100 c.cm. of cold water, and 
the phosphate of alumina is precipitated a 
second time after neutralization of the 
free acid by sodium carbonate as before, 
by sodium hyposulphite added, first in 
the cold solution andthen by a fresh ad- 
dition of a solution of 2 grams of sodium 
hyposulphite, after the liquid has been 
boiled some time. The liquor is boiled 
as before to drive out all traces of 
$0., and the solution filtered; the 
silica and the small quantities of iron 
which may have been carried by the firgt 
precipitation are thus eliminated. The 
precipitate of aluminum phosphate is 
dried, calcined and weighed. ‘The alu- 
minum phosphate thus obtained (Al,0s, 
POs) contains 22.45 per cent. of alu 
minum. It is claimed that the results are 
very exact, and that the operation does not 
require but a few hours. 


Determination of Silicon, 


, 


1. The method known as ‘‘ Drown’s’ 
method is the one generally used. It is 
varried as follows: Three grams of the 
steel or iron are treated in a porcelain dish 
with a mixture of 40 c. cm. of water and 
10 c. em. of nitricacid, 36° Baumé. After 
the first action has taken place, 20 c. cm. 
of sulphuric acid at 66° Baumé are added 
to the liquid, which is evaporated until the 
white fumes of sulphuric acid are given 
off; 4 to 5 c. em. of sulphuric acid 
and a little water are then cautiously 
added and the liquor filtered. The pre- 
cipitate of silica is washed first with water 
containing one-tenth hydrochloric acid, 
then with pure water, dried, ignited and 
weighed. 

2. At the Creusot, instead of oxidiz 
ing silicon by nitric acid alone before the 
addition of sulphuric acid, aqua regia is 
used instead. 

3. As described by Thomas Drown at 
the meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers and as practiced in other 
works, the method is somewhat different. 
The metal is treated in a platinum crucible 
by potassium bi-sulphate at a red heat, the 
operation being carefully conducted to 
avoid losses. With alittle practice 1 gram 
can be readily oxidized in one-half hour. 
The cooled molten mass is dissolved in 
boiling water and a little hydrochloric 
acid added in the crucible to remove all 
parts adhering to the sides; the silica is 
then filtered. In no cases is the solution 
evaporated to dryness. The results given 
by these three methods are very accurate 
and agree well, it is claimed. 

4. The silicon is rarely oxidized 
at ared heat in a muffle, by passing a 
current of air or oxygen. In this case 
the silica is separated from the oxide of 
iron and other substances by passing over 


is moistened with a few drops of hydro-|rapid and the results are claimed to be 
chloric acid and diluted with water, and accurate; of course it can be applied 


hydrochloric acid. The analysis is then 
conducted as described above for deter- 
wination of aluminum. 

All the above methods apply well to 
steels or ordinary cast iron containing an 
important but still limited amount of 
silicon, not exceeding 5 per cent. for pig 
iron, but more recently ferrosilicon and 
silico-spiegel containing 12 to 14 per cent. 
and more of silicon have been currently 
used in the manufacture of certain steels 
and in foundries, and with such high 
percentage of silicon it would become 
very difficult to completely oxidize it and 
to separate the silica from the other sub- 
stances; at least it would take too long a 
time. Mr. Clerc has communicated to 
the Société de l'Industrie Minérale, 
the following process for ferrosilicon and 
silico-spiegel which has _ been lately 
adopted in certain steel wo:ks. It is very 


also to any pig iron or steel. 

5. One gram of cast-iron filings, pul- 
verized as fine as possible, is introduced 
in a flask of 350 to 400 c. cm capacity; 
15 c. cm. of water are added to cover the 
metal, and then 8 to 10 c. cm. of bromide 
and about 75 c. cm. of pure, strong hy- 
drochloric acid. The mixture is heated 
on a sand bath to 100° C.; the bromine 
oxidizes rapidly, the silicon and hydro 
chloric acid dissolves the iron, manga 
nese, &c. When, by a sufficiently pro- 
longed heating, the liquid is reduced to a 
bulk of 40 to 50 c. cm., the solution is 
most generally completed, if not before, 
and the metal thoroughly attacked and 
dissolved, carbon and granular silica form- 
ing a deposit at the bottom of the flask. 
The liquid is then diluted with boiling 
water so as to have a bulk of 250 c. cm., 
and immediately filtered The precipi- 
tate is washed with. boiling water, and, 
when ignited, perfectly pure silica remains. 
Four hours are sufficient for the whole op- 
eration, and eight analyses can be easily 
carried simultaneously by the same oper- 
ator. M. Clerc has shown that the filtrate 
does not contain any silica, and the cor- 
roborative tests made by the most accurate 
and approved methods for the determina- 
tion of silica have given results which 
agree with those obtained by the preced- 
ing method, it is claimed, to within ;,';,5 
OF sy'55 per 100, as complete an accuracy 
as could be desired, the metal containing 
such percentages as 12 to 14 per cent. sili- 
con. The error, then, is within ;}%,5 or 
ahi Or x5 to +4, per cent.—that is, nearly 
between 0.012 and 0.006 per cent. This 
process, as applied to silico spiegel, has 
also the advantage to allow of the deter- 
mination of manganese as follows: The 
iron and manganese of the filtrate having 
been precipitated by ammonia and bro- 
mine water, the liquor is filtered, the pre- 
cipitate dissolved on the filter by means of 
diluted nitric acid, and the manganese 
determined by any method preferred. 


eee tae 


The question as to the constitutionality 
of the McKinley tariff law, which goes 
from the United States District Court of 
Chicago to the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, on an appeal by Marshall Field & 
Co., will be pushed to an early hearing. 
Attorneys N. W. Bliss and John P. Wil- 
son, who argued the case for the importers 
before Judge Blodgett and got from that 
judge an opinion, indirectly expressed, 
that the law is void, have gone to Wash- 
ington to prepare for the hearing before 
the Supreme Court. If the case should be 
put on the calendar of the Supreme Court 
to come up in its regular order the Govern- 
ment would be compelled to go on for sev- 
eral years collecting customs duties under 
a law which may be declared unconstitu- 
tional, and endless trouble to importers 
and business men would be the result. 
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Mr. Bliss received a letter last week from 
Attorney-General Miller stating that in the 
interest of the Government, as well as 
business men, he would the early part of 
this week ask the Supreme Court to put 
the case on the March calendar and ad- 
vance it to an early hearing. It was the 
receipt of this letter which determined the 
attorneys for the prosecution to go to 
Washington, and they will be present to 
aid in securing the advancement of the 
hearing. 
a — 


Enormous Dynamos. 





Some interesting data has been pre- 
sented at the Providence meeting of the 
National Electric Light Association, by 
Caryl D. Haskins on the famous Terranti 
dynamos in London. Mr. Haskins reports 
concerning them as follows: 

The Deptford machines will be of two 
sizes, the portion of the station to be put 
into immediate use calling for three dyna- 
mos, two of 1500 horse-power each and 
one of no less than 10,000. Of these the 
two first are now installed and running, 
while the 10,000 horse-power machine is 
still in course of construction, it being far 
too enormous a piece of machinery to ad- 
mit of hurrying. Eack of the 1500 horse- 
power machines is driven by means of 40 
5-inch ropes from a compound vertical 
condensing engine of marine type, having 
a grooved drum or driving pulley 24 inches 
in diameter. 

The carrying arms of the armature, 
which support the winding, are fixed di- 
rectly into one end of what be called at 
once the pulley and the armature boss, by 
means of sulphur insulation. Into these 
carrying arms are fixed the 48 bobbins 
which constitute the winding. The total 
diameter of the armature is 12 feet 6 
inches. The fields are arranged as in the 
smaller machines, and have 48 magnets on 
each side, 96 in all. The copper strip 
composing the winding of the armature 
is % inch in width and 1} mm. in 
thickness. There is only 1 inch of 
space between the opposite magnet 
poles, and within this the armature rotates, 
having 4 inch clearance on each side. 
Small fan-shaped ears are cast on to the 
carrying arms of these and the other ma- 
chines which I have described, which, 
when the machines are in motion, force a 
constant current of air between the arma- 
ture and the field, keeping up a very per- 
fect ventilation, and removing any dust 
which might accumulate upon the face of 
the magnets. This dust, if allowed to 
remain, would be apt to cause a short 
circuit from winding to magnets, as one 
pole of the machines is to ground; as an 
additional precaution against this the faces 
of the magnets are covered with a thin 
layer of vuleanite. The frame divides as 
in the smaller machines, and slides back 
on extension bases to afford access to the 
armature, a special engine being provided 
to do this work. 

Of the 10,000 horse-power dynamo I 
can say but little; it will differ from the 
others only so far as its enormous size ren- 
ders necessary. The armature will be no 
less than 40 feet in diameter, and will ro- 
tate at a speed of 60 revolutions per 
minute. It will be coupled direct to two 
compound vertical condensing engines, 
each of 5000 horse-power, one on each 
side of the armature. The shaft is the 
largest forging ever turned out of the 
celebrated Clyde workshops, and one of 
the largest ever made in the world. It is 
no less than 36 inches in diameter; 28 
inches in the bearings. I really do not 
dare state its weight. There will be 132 
bobbins in the armature and 132 magnets 
on each side. The enormous size of this 
machine is quite beyond the comprehen- 
sion of one who has not seen its parts. 
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A 20-Ton Basic Open-Hearth Furnace. 
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Those members of the Verein Deutscher | 
Eisenhuettenleute who visited this coun 

try last fall seem to have been very close 
observers of American practice, and have | 
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Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company of 
Worcester from designs by Fred. H. Dan- 
iels. The accompanying drawings are re- 
produced from the last issue of Stahl und 
Hisen, and need little explanation. The 
principal dimensions are entered in milli- 


° . . . | er ¢ 
carried off many drawings, of which some| meters. The regenerators are circular and 
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Horizontal Section through Furnace. 





of ‘‘ Conflagrations in Cities.” He says 
that the best type of a commercial build- 
ing is that where the floors are continu- 
ous, the openings for elevator, stairs and 
transmission of power being a closed-in 
tower. This isolation of the various rooms 
from each other would render a building 
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Horizontal Section through Flues and Regenerators. 


[WENTY-TON BASIC OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE. 


are now finding their way into their pro-|are separated from the furnace proper. | nearly indestructible by fire, but of course 
ceedings. At the second special meeting | The bridge walls of the furnace and the | such a separation is not easily adapted to 


of the society, held to receive the reports | 
of specialists, R. M. Daelen of Duessel- 
dorf read a paper on the manufacture of | 
steel in the United States. Among the | 


working doors are water cooled. 


I comme 


commercial buildings, except storehouses. 
Mr. Woodbury says that experience has 
shown that the most effective measures 


In a paper read by C. J. H. Woodbury, | against the fire hazard are those in the 
appliances described was a new 20-ton| before the Franklin Institute of Philadel- nature of precautions; that the inception 


, 


basic open-hearth furnace built by the! phia a short time ago, he treats the topic of fires should be guarded against by tak- 
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ing especial care of all matters tending to 
originate or spread fires, and, secondly, 
methods of construction which tend to 
prevent the spread of fire from one build- 
ing to another. 


The “Fulton Evening.” 





The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers gave its third social reunion on 
Thursday evening, February 26. at its 
comfortable house, 12 West Thirty-first 
street, New York. 
sion had been termed a ‘‘ Fulton Even- 
ing,” when Prof. Thomas Egleston of 
Cornell University was to present to the 


society a notable table once the property | 


of Robert Fulton, the famous engineer, 
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time between the different speakers was | 


pleasantly interspersed with landscape 


slide views loaned by the Camera Club, | 
Photographs of Ful- | 


and by zither solos. 
ton and of the Fulton homestead at Lan- 
caster, Pa., were given, and the audience 


sang the toast ‘‘ Here’s to Robert Fulton, | 


Drink Him Down.” 

Charles Hull Botsford made a scholarly 
address, reviewing the difficulties, oppo- 
sitions and infringements to which Fulton 
was subjected in his early work, and spoke 


feelingly of the want of suitable recogni- | 


tion which Fulton and his great work had 
received at the hands of his country, and 
particularly of New York State. Samuel 


McElroy, a retired engmeer who served on 
the first United States war ship, Robert 
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Cross Section through Furnace 
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Fulton Ludlow, grandson, and Robert 
Fulton Cutting, grand nephew, of Robert 
Fulton, and referred to the early life of 
Fulton and his boon companion, Benjamin 
West, who in after life became famous as 
a painter. In a few touching remarks, 
Mr. Holloway then presented to the society, 
on behalf of Professor Egleston, the old 
Fulton family dining table. A collation 
and informal reception followed the ex- 
ercises, 
——$——— 

A commercial congress will be held in 
Topeka, Kan., April 15, at the call of the 
Legislature of that State, indorsed by the 
business men of Kansas City and the 
| Commercial Club. The object specitied 
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TWENTY-TON BASIC OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE 


and was set apart for the presentation of | Fulton, presented some interesting data, 


facts and reminiscences of Fulton and the 
early steamboat engineering in this coun- 
try. The rooms of the society were 
crowded with a notable gathering of raem- 
bers and their ladies and friends, many 
coming from Boston, Philadelphia and 
other cities, which indigates the popu- 
larity of these social gatherings, which the 
society has recently inaugurated. 

Robert W. Hunt of Chicago, president 
of the society, opened the services with a 
few appropriate remarks, and introduced 
William Kent of New York, who took 
charge of the services of the evening. Mr. 
Kent gave a brief resumé of the early his- 
tory of the first steamboats and the engines 
designed to propel them. His remarks 
were relieved by lantern slide illustrations, 
the stereopticon being in charge of Prof. 
F. R. Hutton, secretary of the society. The 





and was followed by an informal talk by 
C. H. Haswell, who recited some amusing 
incidents of the early days of steamboat 
navigation. ‘‘I remember,” he said, 
‘*that we left Boston one Sunday morning 
at 6 o’clock with the United States mail, 
traveled all day by stage coaches and 
reached New London that evening. Next 
morning at 8 o’clock we took the steam- 
boat Fulton, and with the aid of the tide. 


winds and good weather, reached New|} 


Haven at 6 o'clock in the evening, where 
we waited a little while for a boat from 
New York, since you must bear in mind 
that in those days the trip from New Lon- 
don to New Haven was as much as one 
steamboat could do. So we took a fresh 
boat and reached New York next morning 
at 10 o’clock. And this was a ‘ record’ 
trip, too, for those times.” 





| is the consideration of economic questions 


affecting Western interests. Each of the 
States named is entitled to nine delegates 
and the Territories five, so that there will be 
299 delegates if all are fully represented, 
Kansas City meeting all expenses. It is 
expected that the nucleus of an organiza- 
tion will be formed, we are told in an ex- 
tract of a letter from Senator Stewart of 
Nevada, quoted by a Western paper, 
‘*whose power will be felt throughout the 
country.” 

The western part of Kansas, comprising 
about 30,000 square miles, or more than 
one-third of the State, is now virtually 
owned by mortgage and investment com- 
panies, and a writer out there says that 
unless some successful system of irriga- 
tion can be discovered the country must 
finally be abandoned. 


J. F. Holloway read letters from Robert 
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Improvements in Car Wheels.” 


Recent improvements in the car wheel 
have been based on the necessity of keep- 
ing up with the line of progress in other 
railroad equipment. It cannot be disputed 


that with the increase in the work im- | 


posed progress was necessary. The two 
principal lines on which improvement 
could be made were safety and durability. 

Up to about ten years ago few if any 
changes were made in the wheel itself or 
methods of manufacture. Since that time, 
and particularly during the last five years, 
there has been a great effort to make it 
more suitable for the increased loads car- 
ried and speeds attained. The work has 
been mainly carried on by a certain num- 
ber of wheel makers, each in his own 
way, but each seeking for the two factors 
of value—safety and durability. 

To gain perfect safety it is absolutely 
necessary to know all about every wheel, 
not all about one wheel in 50 or 100, or 
about 49 wheels in 50. If wé know all 
about 999 wheels in 1000, we would have 
no particular proof as to the other one. 

To identify each wheel and give it an 
individual character might be an easy task 
to accomplish with 100 wheels or 1000, but 
to do it every single time, every day and 
every year, was quite a different matter. 

We found a way to do it, however, and 
then commenced the tormation of a sys- 
tem of manufacture that would give us all 
necessary information for each particular 
wheel. This was finally perfected and 
completed by us, and our wheels were then 
made under what we call our 


** System of Comparative Tests.” 


which I give herewith. You will under- 
stand that we make these tests as a part of 
daily practice ; they are entered on regular 
reports, each one proved and vouched for 
by the person responsible for the work. 

The following are the tests for each 
wheel made : 

Lest No. 1.—For Chill.—Test block, 
24x 6inch. This is cooled in water and 
examined before the wheel is cast to 
determine if any changes are necessary. 

Test No. 2.—For Chill.—Test block, 
24x 6inch. Allowed to cool in the ordi- 
pDary manner in sand mold; broken suc- 


ceeding day and examined for record of | 


chill on wheel it represents per number 
combination. 


Test No. 3.—For Transverse Strength.— | 
Test bar, 1 x 12 inch; broken on succeed- | 


ing day on testing machine and record 
taken of wheel it represents per number of 
combination. 

Test No. 4.—For Torsional Strength.— 


Test bar 1 x 6 inch; broken succeeding | 
day on testing machine and record taken | 


of wheel it represents per number combi- 
nation. 

Test No. 5.—For Hardness of Chill.— 
Test block 2 inch square; tested by grind- 
ing and record taken of wheel it repre- 
sents per number combination. 


Test No. 6. —For Shrinkage and Fluid-| put if the fuel is better thar the average | 


ity of Metal.—Test piece i x 4x 12 inch 
with knife edge; measured and examined 
succeeding day and record taken of wheel 
it represents per number combination, 

General Tests made Daily.—Chemical 
determination of carbon, sulphur and 
phosphorus, 

One wheel from every 25 made, tested 
on ‘* Pennsylvania ” testing apparatus with 
full ‘‘ Pennsylvania test,”’ to determine all 
this test shows. 

Examination of every wheel made by 
two inspectors, the first one passing on all 
general requirements, the second record- 
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{comparing and entering all tests before 
wheels are accepted for placing in stock or 
shipment. 

Written reports are made covering every 
detail of these tests, and after bemg ap- 
proved by the proper persons are filed for 
reference. 

On every wheel made will be found the 
following number combination: 


| Exampie. Designating. 
Be esnincissccbenn ako sc hoe 
hve wkadae eel Poured No. 
err Pattern No. 
Sept. 20, 1886......... . Date made. 
ta ac ..Name of purchaser. 


Explanation.--Molder’s Number.—Show- 
|ing maker of wheel and number of shop 
floor, placed in particular position on pat- 
| tern. 

Poured Number.—Showing the identi- 
cal location of wheel on each molder’s 
‘floor. These numbers are stamped on each 
wheel as molded and run in regular order, 
according to the number of wheels made. 

Pattern Letter and Number.—Showing 
by the letter the class of pattern as to sec- 
tion and weight; thickness of plates that 
should be found, and by the number the 
identical pattern the wheel was made 
from. 

Date.—This being changed daily aids 
in forming the necessary changes in the 
combination. 

Name of Purchaser.— With accompany- 
ing numbers to show particular service 
and use of wheel. 

It will be noted that the number com- 
bination must necessarily be different on 
every wheel and that new combinations are 
formed in every case, whtch can never be 
duplicated. We are thus able to treat 
every wheel as an individual article, and, 
| by submitting each one to certain stand- 
ards before acceptance, to establish its 
quality before shipment. 

All records being entered in our books, 
space is left for future entries, and every 
wheel of our manufacture received as 
| scrap is examined, report of its condition 
taken, cause of failure, and all these par- 
ticulars are entered in the records. 

It may be asked, Is all this work neces- 
sary? To make wheels in an ordinary 
manner it may not be. We are fully aware 
that we might abandon it, and for a time 
produce results nearly as good as with it. 
We would not think of such a step for a 
|moment, however. As practical car-wheel 
makers, we appreciate more than any one 

could the value of the work. We know 
'from long ex»erience that no quality of 
material is good enough and no intention 
| to use care at every stage of the work is 
reliable enough to produce the result we 
| want. 





Considerations Affecting Quality. 


| Wecan use the most expensive material! 
j}and produce a wheel of the worst char- 
/acter; not as a rule, of course, but as no 
| impossibility. A wheel can be made from 
‘all Salisbury iron, a mixture of proper 
|quality charged into the cupola, every 
/condition in that particular be correct, 


| it doesnot burn as fast, the melting point 
is higher in the cupola, the iron hotter, 
the result low chill and a safe, but poor 
wearing, wheel. If the quality of the fuel 
is a little below the average the opposite 


results will be produced, aud wheels high 


chilled and possibly unsafe. Granted that 
| the quality of the iron and the fuel is the 
best, a variation in the pressure of the 
blast, caused, perhaps, by something out 
of order with the blower or power operat- 
ing it, will produce a similar result. 
Granted that all the above conditions are 
correct and the iron is taken from the cu- 
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gerous wheel. All practical car-wheel 
; makers know that difficulties of this kind 
are constantly arising in every-day prac- 
tice to a greater or less extert and that I 
have cited no imaginary conditions. It 
may be that an absolutely dangerous con- 
dition will not arise in one case out of a 
thousand, but that one case may cause a 
lwroken wheel, with its attendant disaster. 
Our aim and practice is to take absolutely 
no chances, but guard against them all. 

The main result of our work is that we 
know exactly what is being done, and 
have a known basis for inspection and 
tests of all kinds. The test for transverse 
strength is the principal indication of 
safety, all conditions being correct. By 
this last remark I mean a great deal. Our 
basis for standard practice is expressed by 
a load of 2800 pounds required to break a 
bar 1 inch square and 12 inches long, made 
from mixtures used. It is possible 
to have this basis drop a little with- 
out incurring absolute danger, but if 
it should go to 2400 pounds danger would 
begin, and wheels giving that result would 
be condemned. It is quite possible that 
if we were willing to take chances we 
might let it go to 2200 pounds, but the 
principle on which we are working will 
readily be seen. On the other hand, we 
aim at maintaining a strength on this test 
of 3000 pounds for current practice. The 
latter amount represents the best result we 
could obtain in five years from the best 
selection of metal. Since that time we 
have made slow but steady progress, and 
have row reached 4000 pounds as possible 
in regular practice and 5000 pounds as a 
possible limit. I am quite sure we will 
obtain 6000 pounds before the close of 
this year. I think this is almost double 
any known strength for cast iron. It is 
very important that you bear in mind the 
size of the test bar from which these are 
obtained. It is the opinion and practice 
of many to base comparative results ob- 
tained from different sized test bars by 
computations based on the area of one bar 
as compared with the other. When it is 
considered, however, that with the de- 
crease of the area less proportionate 
strength is invariably obtained, the only 
sure way to determine the value of 
strengths obtained from different bars is 
to rely on actual tests from each size. The 
distance between points at which the 
strain is applied is also a most im- 
portant factor. For many years we based 
our results upon test bars 14 inches 
square and 16 inches long. It might be 
supposed that the strength obtained from 
such bars would bear the same relation to 
that obtained from the smaller bars, tested 
at less distance between centers, as the 
area and length of one bar compared with 
the other; but this is not the case. 

You will note that all this applies to 
foundry practice, and that we are able to 
obtain as a result full information about 
every wheel. The magnitude of the work 
can be appreciated from the fact that we 
can take any wheel, made for any service 
during the past six years, and produce a 
complete record for it as stated. We have 
over 4,000,000 separate entries and records 
of this kind, covering a total of 600,000 
wheels made under this system in the past 
six years Out of this total number of 
wheels there has never been one case of 
breakage. 





Transverse Strength of Car-Wheel 
Iron, 


You will remember that this basis of 
strength refers solely to transverse 
strength. After a considerable trial of 
the results that might be obtained from 
different irons noted for strength we made 


ing all individual marks on wheels and | pola in proper condition, something may | the following offer to the makers of such 


* By P. H. Griffin, President New York Car 
Wheel Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Read at a regu- 
lar meeting of the New York Railroad Club, 
February 1), 1891. 


| occur to delay its immediate transfer into 

the mold, and the molder should refuse to 
cast it if not het enough; but he may pass 
| the proper limit, and the result be a dan- 


iron. On receipt of each carload we 





would take six bars from different parts 
of the lot and from them make, in a special 
test cupola, six test bars of our standard 
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size. If the average of transverse strength 
on the bars gave a certain strength we would 
pay for it on the basis of 1 cent per pound 
for strength given on our standard size of 
bars. Thus for iron giving 3200 pounds we 
would pay $32, for 3500, $35, and so on 
We stipulated that the iron should be 
reasonably neutral; that the strength 
should not be due to the excess of elements 
other than carbon beyond the proper de- 
gree. While a number of manufacturers 
were very Willing to undertake the work on 
this basis, few proved willing to continue 
it. Some claimed the strength was in 
their iron, and would be developed in re 
melting. Others claimed that the use of 
certain ores must necessarily give value 
and strength, whether found in the test 
bars or not. For one reason or another, 
the majority pronounced it impracticable. 
They, therefore, stood on the ground that 
progress in that purticular direction was 
impossible. We could at times secure 
exceptionally good results, and at other 
times, from iron apparently the same, they 
could not be obtained. It was only pos- 
sible to consider as a practical basis a 
strength that could be obtained regularly, 
and 3000 pounds on the test named repre- 
sented that limit. To ascertain the further 
possibilities was exceedingly slow work. 
(t could only be done by the most careful 
and long-continued investigation. In seek- 
ing the cause we first turned naturally to 
chemistry. The investigation of iron from 
that basis afforded an unlimited oppor- 
tunity; but we found that the composition 
of the metal was one thing and its physical 
structure quite a different and most im- 
portant matter, on which there was prac- 
tically no work done that would compare 
in any degree with the information at 
hand on the composition of the metal. 
We obtained from iron of like analysis 
totally different results in strength, thus 
showing how vital a question physical 
structure was, independent of the metal. 
It is a well-established fact that sulphur 
produces one effect, phosphorus another, 
manganese another, and so on; but in the 
metal necessary for great strength and 
wear our experience went to prove that 
carbon alone was a valuable factor. 


Carbon in Car-Wheel Iron, 


This element exists in charcoal iron of 
good quality in a purer state than in any 
iron smelted with coal or coke. It is also 
found to a greater extent in the combined 
state than in any coal or coke iron. 

You are aware that carbon is found in 
iron principally in the combined and 
graphitic states. In the former it gives 
the qualities of strength and resistance to 
wear; in the latter ductility and softness. 
It is therefore apparent that the former 
was a valuable condition to develop. On 
this line our work has been carried on 
now for some three years, and we have 
succeeded in getting it under control to a 
degree we never expected. 

I would call your attention to some 
specimens of metal illustrating this work 
and showing remarkable results. You 
will note the test bar (1 x 12 inches) in 
which the carbon is almost wholly com- 
bined. It is perfectly white metal, hith- 
erto supposed to be invariably brittle. 
This bar sustained a load of 3200 pounds 
before breaking. You will note the two 
samples of chilled metal showing the effect 
of heat on combined carbon. It one its 
condition has been completely changed 
and thrown back to the graphitic state. 
On another specimen you will note that 
the application of heat is sufficient to melt 
off a large portion, but has not changed 
the condition of the carbon at all. It still 
exists in the combined state at the very 
point when the metal was fused. 

This effort to fix the condition of the 
carbon is for the purpose of preventing 
the destruction of metal in a car wheel at 
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the point where it is burned and _ the life 
destroyed by the occurrence of brake slid- 
ing. Our work on this particular subject, 
or rather feature, of chilled metal is still 
in its experimental stages. I will not un- 
dertake to explain it now, for the reason, I 
must confess, that, while we have actually 
accomplished it by certain processes, there 
is a good deal more about the result that 
I cannot explain than there is that I can 
give good reasons for. 


The Physical Structure of Iron, 


The study of the physical structure of 
iron has been to me a vitally interesting 
one. It has been pursued mainly by ex- 
tended tests and trials on the physical 
basis, and in connection with micro- 
scopical work. 

In cast iron we are dealing with a phys- 
ical structure due to natural causes. As 
the iron passes from the molten to the solid 
state a change occurs in a few seconds of 
time. The gases and vapors arising from 
the elements contained exist in such an 
expanded state that at the moment of 
solidification of the metal they cause the 
cell structure. The adhesion of the cells 
to each other and their inherent strength 
is what gives to the iron its strength as a 
whole. {[t will not be possible to dwell 
further on this particular matter on ac- 
count of the time that it would necessarily 
take. 

My attention was early drawn in this 
work to the fact that at best we could 
only produce a car wheel with all the ele- 
ments of safety, but that it would still be 
a product of the foundry, and not a me- 
chanically perfect article. Apparently 
this was not altogether a question for the 
wheel maker. If the users of car wheels 
saw fit to take something not mechan- 
ically perfect, it was evidently their affair 
and not ours. So said many at that time, 
and so say not afew to-day. Chilled iron 
is not an easy thing to work in a machine 
shop. Very few tools were constructed 
to deal with it, and so far as car wheels 
were concerned the tools procurable did 
the work of making the wheels true and 
round after they had been placed on the 
axie. As car-wheel makers do not put 1 
per cent. of the wheels they make on 
axles, it followed that the users would 
have to do this work if it was done at all. 
We decided to take the whole matter up 
ourselves for two reasons ; first, because 
the available means were expensive and 
impracticable for general use; second, 
because what little experience we had 
gained in this particular work proved 
conclusively that by far the greatest part 
of the labor involved in making the wheel 
mechanically perfect was an element en- 
tirely under the control of the car-wheel 
maker. It took us several years to design, 
build and make perfect machinery for 
doing the work. A description of the re- 
sults will perhaps interest you more than 
the methods by which they were obtained. 


Wheel Machinery. 


The principal toois used are boring 
mills, grinding machines and balancing 
machines. We found that face plates of 
boring mills as usually constructed could 
be sprung from ;', to 4 inch ; this on ac- 
count of the slots holding the bars operating 
the dogs. This was corrected, and chilled 
reamers with 24 inches of cutting face 
substituted for the narrower steel cutters; 
we found that the exercise of great care in 
this particular decreased the work of fin- 
ishing the wheels materially. 

The grinding machine was, of course, the 
all-important affair. It was constructed 
to treat the wheels without placing them 
on axles. Bed plates are shaped like the 
letter ** H;” across the center are three 
standards, carrying two 6-inch shafts. 
These shafts abut in the center standard 
and thus enable each end of the machine 
(which is double) to operate independ- 


keys worked in and out by means of a nut 
at the extreme end. There are four 
| grindiug attachments, two at each end of 
the machine. These can be set at an an- 
| gle or operated on any wheel from 20 
‘inch to 50 inch diameter. The car 
wheel is rolled in the usual manner op a 
small track, and the truck moved under a 
mandrel, the latter entering the bore of 
the wheel; by turning the nut the keys 
‘are expanded, the wheel raised a little, 
centered and secured in position. The 
truck is then removed. One of the grind- 
ing attachments is adjusted, the automatic 
feed set in operation, and then the oppo- 
| site one attended to in the same manner. 
| The operation of the machine is automatic 
from that time until the wheel is ground 
true. The attendant is free to flace 
a wheel on the opposite end of the 
| machine in a similar manner. As a matter 
of every-day practice 50 wheels are fin- 
ished in ten hours. The machine is very 
heavy, intended for rapid and effective 
work, and all its parts are thoroughly con- 
structed; it weighs about 13,000 pounds. 
The best evidence of its value and practi- 
cability is shown by the fact that we have 
already placed over 150,000 ‘‘ machined ” 
wheels in service. 

After the wheel is ground it is removed 
from the machine and tested for balance. 
| This is done in the usual manner by the 
| use of parallel ways. An expanding 

mandrel with projecting ends of the same 
size is inserted in the bore of the wheel, 
centered and tightened, and the wheel 
placed upon the ways. After the heavy part 
of tne wheel is located a scale bar is ad- 
justed on the end of the mandrel, and the 
heaviest part of the wheel brought hori- 
zontally in line with this bar. The amount 
the wheel is out of balance is determined 
and the necessary weights added. 

The results obtained from the use of 
‘*machined ” wheels are very apparent. 
Some of the leading trunk lines use them 
exclusively, and have been able to stop 
brake sliding almost completely. The in- 
crease in mileage obtained from them is 
very marked already, and as time goes on 
the improvement will undoubtedly con- 
tinue. 

There are some important features of 
value in the work that cannot be ques- 
tioned. If perfection is necessary in every 
kind of mechanical service there is no 
reason’ why this particular branch can be 
excepted. The objection is made by some 
that a part of the wearing surface of the 
car wheel is removed in doing this work. 
I do not think the material in a car wheel 
over and above the line of perfect rotund- 
ity adds anything to its life. In brake 

; Service it certainly has a disastrous effect. 
When the brakes are upplied to a wheel 
that is not round brake-sliding is sure to 
result. It is not, however, necessary for 
me to enter into a discussion of possible 
benefits to be derived. We started this 
work with the object of producing a per- 
fect car wheel, and believe we have fairly 
accomplished what we started out to do. 


! 

, ; 
jends a heavy expanding mandrel, with 
' 
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The Campbell & Zell Company of Bal- 
timore have been recently awarded ,con- 
tracts for the Zell water-tube boiler by the 
Hampton, Old Point and Newport News 
Electric Railway Company of Hampton, 
| Va.. and for the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company of Washington, D. C, 








The annual spring meeting of the Rail- 
'way Freight Claim Association of the 
Eastern, Western and Southera States will 
| be held at Atlanta, Ga., on March 5, 1891. 





It is reported in Philadelphia that a 
mortgage of $500,000 has been placed on 
the Cornwall iron mines at Lebanon, Pa. 
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A Splendid Furnace Record. 





The American iron trade has grown ac- 
customed during the past few vears to re- 
garding with admiration only those 
achievements in blast-furnace work which 
find expression in large product. No 
American will belittle the splendid work 
done in bringing the make up to unprece- 
dented figures. He will leave it to foreign 
metallurgists to shake their heads wisely 
in doubt as to the expediency of fast 
driving. Still it must be noted that at 
times some points, like the use of natural 
gas under the boilers, are not always faith- 
fully brought out. 

In ree ality results obtained in furnace 
practice must be judged after due consid- 
eration of all the attendant circumstances, 
technical and commercial, which, how- 
ever, necessarily makes comparisons very 
difficult. We have recently received from 
the Secaucus Iron Company of Secaucus, 
N. J, the following figures covering the 
record of the months stated. 


Record of Secaucus Furnace. 


Vield of ores. 
Per cent 
Stops. Hours. 


‘ ol Bu Coal per ton. mo 

& oe EZ \T. Cwt. Qrs. Ibs. ES 

e =O xo ® &| 

s oh i. | 2) 

e. ce oo \“s 

| 

Sept 2 112741 3 1 24 | 55.95 1.87 
Oct....| 5 |2085 1 2 3 3 56.16 2.66) 8 
Nov..| 4 23074 1 3 1 2 5384 2 57 : 

Dec 5 205741 6 0 ll 51.51 2.08 
Jan. 4 (2212 oe, 1 5 1 18 54.88 1. 61 13 


The notable points in connection 1 with 
this record are that the furnace, which is 
65 by 17 feet, and has iron pipe stoves of 
the Cooper type, was run on all anthracite 
during the period named. For an all 
anthracite furnace the record is certainly 
excellent, and since the use of coke both 
before and since has not given results at 
all comparable with those from all an- 
thracite, the inference seems justified 
that the use of coke is not so necessary as 
is generally believed by anthracite furnace 
managers. An important point bearing 
on the results obtained is that during the 


* period under review there were not less 


than 31 changes of mixture of ores. Had 
this not been the case, the resu'ts would 
have been even better. 

om ee = 


Protection for Master Tinners. 


The following resolutions have been is- 
sued by J. L. Lytel, secretary of the Mas- 
ter Tinners and Cornice Manufacturers’ 
Association of Pittsburgh and vicinity: 


It having become absolutely necessary for 
the Master Tinners, Stove and Hardware Deal- 
ers to take some united action to protect them- 
selves from the many abuses and impositions 
to which they have been subjected in the past, 
they at their last meeting passed unanimously 
the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The manufacturers of and whole- 

sale dealers in stoves, hardware, tin plate, 
house-fuinishing goods, and such other sup- 
lies as are used by the undersigned, persist 
in selling to outsiders and selling retail at 
wholesale rates to consumers, the result being 
our injury and embarrassment and the put- 
ting of us in the light of extortioners to our 
customers, seriously impairing our self-respect 
and demoralizing our business; and 

Whereas, ‘The system, or rather lack of sys- 
tem, for protecting us from these wrongs and 
from otbers of a similar kind with which you 
are familiar, fails utterly of its purpose. It 
is absolutely necessary by united action to per- 
fect such a system as will remove from us 
these evils from which we have suffered for 
vears; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we will withdraw our patron- 
age from any firm or company manufacturing 
or dealing in the above-mentioned supplies 
who persist in selling to outsiders or selling 
retail at other than retail prices after a reason- 
able time shall have elapsed for this action to 
take effect. 

Resolved, That we deem it absolutely neces- 
sary for the best welfare of our business that 
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the above resolution be strictly lived up to by 
every individual member of our association. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed 
to forward a copy of the above resolutions to 
the different dealers and manufacturers as 
before mentioned with a list of the member- 
ship of the association with the request that 
the matter be given careful consideration and 
an answer be returned to the secretary at as 
early a date as possible. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ESCANABA, THE IRON PORT OF THE WORLD. 

By Walter R. Nursey. 

A very readable pamphlet, entitled 
‘* Escanaba, the Iron Port of the World,” 
has just been issued by Walter R. Nursey 
of Escanaba, Mich. Mr. Nursey is a 
special writer who has spent many years 
in the Northwest, in both the United 
States and Canada, and who has a very 
happy faculty of combining statistical 
statements with entertaining descriptions. 
He is an enthusiast on the future of Esca- 
naba, which is the shipping port for a 
very large part of the product of the 
Upper Peninsula iron ore mines and also 
possesses an immense lumber trade. The 
development of the shipping interests of 
Escanaba is set forth in a way to fill the 
reader with admiration for the enterpris- 
ing people who have made it the greatest 
iron-ore shipping port in the world. There 
are some 86 pages of descriptive matter, 
treating, first, of the early days of the 
town; second, of its civil and religious 
development; third, of its resources in 
mine and forest; fourth, of its trade and 
commerce by railroad and steamboat; 
fifth, of its industries, existent and possi- 
ble; sixth, of its pleasures for the tourist 
and sportsman. The work is profusely 
illustrated. 





HANDBOOK OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
Issued by the Bureau of the American Re- 
ublics, Washington, U.S. A. Bulletin No. 1, 
anuary, 1891; Svo; 288 pages. 

This is the first of what promises to be 
an important series of financial and in- 
dustrial collections from the ample re- 
sources of the Departments of State of 
the United States and other American 
republics. It is one of the results of the 
International American Conference in 
session at Washington from October 2, 
1889, to April 19, 1890, and has been 
eagerly waited for by those interested in 
the development of commerce with these 
countries. Prepared under the direction 
of Secretary Blaine, the president of the 
conference, it shows his trenchant style 
of condensing and presenting the facts 
which prods to the quick commercial in- 
terest and national pride on the questions 
at issue in Congress and politics. The 
aim of this publication is evidently to 
force upon the attention of American en- 
terprise the greatness of the opportunity 
and its present neglect in comparison 
with the vigilance of the commercial 
nations of Europe. 

The publication of the full text of the 
agreement for arbitration between the re- 
publics represented in the Pan-American 
conference is a suitable introduction to 
other contents. The formal adoption of 
this agreement by these governments is 
limited to a date not later than May, 1891. 
The historical notes which follow give 
tersely the latest ascertained facts as to 
the earliest discoverers of America and of 
Columbus and his immediate successors, 
Some of the remarkable physical facts con- 
cerning the three Americas are mentioned, 
A few pages sufficiently illustrate the 
credit systems of the different countries of 
Latin America. They demonstrate the 


necessity of the modification of com- 
mercial credits as practised in the United 
States if the nation would compete suc- 
cessfully for the trade of the South 
American republics now given to Euro- 
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pean countries. An equal space is devoted 
to an explanation of the trade-mark laws 
of all the American countries, which 
closes the preliminary portion of the book. 

The commerce of the American con- 
tinents, their coinage, weights and meas- 
ures and their productions, are treated 
with the greater prominence which their 
importance demands, Here information 
not otherwise obtainable, except through 
the State Departments, atrests the atten- 
tion. 

The total imports of the United States 
in 1890 reached $789, 000,000, an increase 
in 30 years of 125 per cent. In the same 
period our exports increased 167 per cent., 
from a value of $316,000,000 to $845,- 
000,000 per year. This small balance of 
15 per cent. on the amount of our exports in 
our trade with all the world will not, 
however, long content the greatest Ameri- 
can republic, nor pay expenses. Com- 
pared with the older nations of Europe it 
is still less satisfactory. These have done 
business with the other American repub- 
lics with far superior shrewdness and 
success. England, in 1888, exported to 
the Argentine Republic $38,102,334 of 
goods to our $6,643,000 the same year, 
while the exports of France to that coun- 
try were $36,539,670. To Chili’s imports 
of $50,000,000 in vaiue in 1888 the 
United States contributed but $2,200,000, 
and in 1889 but $3,236,945. To Brazil 
we sent in 1889 productions and manufact- 
ured goods to the value of only $9,351,081, 
while England sent exports thither amount. 
ing to $35,212,000, and the United States 
imported enough from Brazil in 1890 to 
pay that country a balance of $47,346,542 
in cash. England shipped cotton goods 
alone to Brazil in 1889 to the amount of 
$16,000,000. 

The entire exports of the United States 
to Latin America in 1890 amounted to 
$70,531,635, while our imports from 
Latin America the same year were $198, - 
753,704. 

There has been a decided increase in 
our exports to Central and South America 
since the new movement for expansion of 
our commerce began, but it does not keep 
up with the increase of our imports from 
the same countries. Our exports of farm 
products, including raw cotton, have only 
increased from $477,253, 696 in value ip 
1888 to $596,052,031 in 1890. 

Tables which illustrate in detail the 
articles and their values included in our 
imports from more than 22 South Ameri- 
can and Central American countries are a 
valuable feature of this handbook, as are 
also similar tables of what we sell to Latin 
America and of the free and dutiable mer- 
chandise imported thence into the United 
States during the years 1860, 1870, 1880, 
1887-9. It appears that our four largest 
exports during 1890 were breadstuffs, 
provisions, refined petroleum, and lumber. 

These amounted to $300,000,000 worth 
of staples, of which the United States fur- 
nishes the chief or only supply to the 
world. Latin America, with 50,000,000 
of people, consumed only $15,000,000 
worth of these necessities. South of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande are 
45,000,000 of people, who cannot raise 
wheat in their countries. The United 
States in 1889 raised 490,560,000 bushels, 
or approximately one-fourth of the entire 
wheat crop of the whole world, which was 
reported to be 2,041,075,627 bushels. 

The United States imported in the year 
ending — 30, 1890, sugar to the value 
of $101,263,327, of which only 1.64 per 
cent. came ian Brazil, which raised 300, - 
000,000 pounds, while Cuba exported to 
the United States 38.61 per cent of our 
total importation of sugar. 

More coffee is used in the United States 
than in all the rest of the world. The in- 
crease of imports of this article has been 
from 455,189,534 pounds in 1880-81 to 
578,397,454 pounds in 1888-89. The 
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annual crop of the world in coffee is 1,473,- 
920,000, or nearly 1 pound to each indi- 
vidual of the world’s population. 

This bock, in its comments on the fruit 
and nut trade, describes in detail the 
methods, cost, extent and value of banana 
raising, which has become an industry of 
great importance. 

The five chief reasons why the United 
States do not trade more with the coun- 
tries of Latin America are found to be: 

1. In the lack of steamship communica- 
tion. 

2. In the lack of banking facilities. 

3. In the want of longer credits. 

4, The failure to meet with the peculiar 
requirements of the Southern market; 
and this is specially remarked upon con- 
cerning hardware manufactures. 

5. The goods made in the United States 
are not suitably packed for South Ameri- 
can transportation. 

A good guide book as to routes, fares, 
consular addresses and official lists in the 
various countries, four finely-executed 
maps showing steamship and cable routes, 
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Railroad employees not operating trains 
shall come within this section, and as to rail- 
road employees operating trains proceedings 
may be begun and prosecuted under this act in 
any county through which the road may run and 
in which the company may have either its main 
office or the office of a division, and in which 
the employees may have an organization or in 
which one-fifth of them may reside. By oper- 
ating trains is meant trains running over the 
road from one point to another and not local or 
yard work. 


The bill provides that the decision of | 


the arbitrators shall be binding on all 
parties. 
— EE 


Improved Bending Roll. 





Bertsch & Co. of Cambridge City, Ind., 
have placed upon the market a double 
back-geared, 8-foot bending roll, which is 
claimed to be so constructed that the oper- 
;ation of opening and closing the roll is 
|exceedingly easy and rapid. In the ac- 
| companying illustration we present a front 
view of this machine, an inspection of 
which will give the reader a very clear 
idea of its general arrangement. In order 
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FRONT VIEW OF DOUBLE BACK-GEARED 8-FOOT 


and other illustrations, complete this issue 
of a bulletin which has well made a way 
for its successors 
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Compulsory Arbitration. 





A bill has been introduced in the 
Illinois House of Representatives which 
proposes to establish a method of arbitra- 
tion applicable to all labor disputes. It 
was prepared by Judge Altgeld of Chicago, 
who takes a deep interest in social and 
economical questions, and in the opinion 
of members of the Legislature is the best 
arbitration measure that has yet been sub- 
mitted for consideration by them. It pro- 
vides: 


That in all cases where there is any differ- 
ence or dispute between an employer and his 
employees in relation to any matter growing out 
of or connected with such employment upon 
which they cannot agree, either party may ap- 
point an arbitrator and notify the other party 
in writing of such selection; and the other 
party shall within two days thereafter select an 
arbitrator. And in case of failure on the part 
of such party to select such arbitrator within 
two days then an application to any judge of 
any court of record in the same county (except 
the judge of the County Court) by the party 
who has been sppolates an arbitrator, and on 
proof of such failure by the other party the 
said judge shall appoint such arbitrator, and as 
soon as the two arbitrators are appointed, as 
provided above, they shall, together with the 
judge of the County Court, constitute a board 
of arbitration, of which the county judge shall 
be chairman, to settle such difference or dis- 
pute. A majority of said board shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of all busi- 
ness coming before it, and thé decision shall be 
binding upon all parties concerned. 


to open the roll, as indicated in the en- 
graving, for the purpose of removing a 
sheet, it is only necessary to disengage the 
top roll journal bearing turn buckle, which, 
when it is removed from the top-roll jour- 
nal, elevates and supports the roll, while 
at the same time it lowers the opposite end 
of the lower roller sufficiently to release a 
wide plate at the end. The opposite end 
of the lower feed roll has a journal box 
and an adjusting support attached directly 
to the large opening lever bar beneath the 
rolls, so that the weight of the lower rolls 
at the opposite end aids to elevate and 
counterbalance the top roll, thus serving 
to facilitate the removal of the formed 
metal. From an inspection of the cut it 
will be seen that the extreme tail end or 
journal of the top roll is attached at the 
opposite end directly to the opening lever 
bar, while the front end of the bar is at- 
tached to the turn buckle in front and 
operated conjointly with it. By this 
arrangement the manufacturers state the 
two rolls are in a manner free to easily 
open from end to end. The rolls are so 
disposed that it is not necessary to read- 
just them every time after bending a plate, 
unless the plate to be formed is either of 
thicker or thinner gauge than that which 
was last operated upon, in which case the 
lower roll is adjusted as desired at both 
ends. Reference is made to the fact that 
much time is saved in this respect, and 
that in order to release the sheet, for the 
purpose of removing it, it is unnecessary 
to elevate the top roll as high in front as 
would otherwise be the case. The back 
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idle roll, which is the main bending roll, 
can be adjusted accurately at both ends at 
the same time, or at either end, as may be 
desired, in order to produce the necessary 
curve, This machine is made in a number 
of sizes, having rolls from 1 to 15 inches 
in diameter. 
niles - 


Mechanical Treatment of 
Molding Sand. 





At a recent meeting of the British In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers Walter 
Bagshaw read a paper bearing the above 
title, which we have no doubt will be of 
interest to American readers : 

Literature on the art of founding and 
on the materials employed in the molding 
of iron, steel and brass is unfortunately 
scanty, owing po doubt partly to the lack 
of the same personal interest in the foun- 
dry that is taken in other departments of 
engineering works; and in a large number 
of instances this want of familiarity with 


aa 


BENDING ROLL. 


foundry practice causes the production of 
castings to depend on the experience of 
individual workmen. If a waster casting 
| be the result, it is invariably, and not un- 
naturally, attributed to accident, when it 
may be more probably due to want of 
skill, for even molders themselves are not 
generally credited with a scientific knowl- 
edge of the principles on which their art 
depends. In large shops there is, of course, 
a competent foreman, who is responsible 
for the execution of orders in the most 
economical way; whereas in smaller foun. 
dries even important work, such as the 
preparation of cores and mixture of sand, 
is not infrequently carried out by unskilled 
workmen in a rather empiric manner. On 
the subject of the present paper there 
seems to be as much difference of opinion 
as there is diversity in practice; the writer, 
therefore, hopes discussion may help to 
settle debatable points. Some molders 
place faith only in kneading or treading 
the few simple materials composing their 
facing sand, jealously guarding the pre- 
paration as a trade secret, and condemn- 
ing all machine work; while others are 
equally emphatic in favor of the particular 
machine for grinding, riddling or comb- 
ing to which they have been accus- 
tomed. The chemical composition of 
sand will obviously affect the  na- 
ture of the casting, no matter what 
treatment it undergoes. Stated gener- 
ally, good sand is composed of 94 parts 
silica, 5 parts alumina and traces of 
magnesia and oxide of iron. Sand con- 
taining much of the metallic oxides, 
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especially lime, is to be avoided. Geo- 
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end, The frame carrying the bars 


so great that few other works in England 


graphical position is the chief factor] and riddles is suspended from straps and | have as yet ventured to adopt it. In re- 


governing the selection of sand; and 
whether weak or strong, its deficiencies 
are made up for by the skill of the molder. 


For this reason the same sand is often | 


used for both heavy and light castings, the 


proportion of coal varying according to | 


the nature of the casting. A common 
mixture of facing sand consists of six 
parts by weight of old sand, four of 
new sand and one of coal dust. Floor 
sand requires only half the above propor- 
tions of new sand and coal dust to renew 
it. German founders adopt one part by 
measure of new sand to two of old sand; 
to which 1s added coal dust in the pro- 
portion of one-tenth of the bulk for large 
castings and one-twentieth of smail cast- 
ings. A few founders mix street sweep- 
ings with the coal, in order to get porosity 
when the metal in the mold 1s likely to 
be a long time before setting. Plumbago 
is effective in preventing destruction of 
the sand; but owing to its refractory 
nature, it must not be dusted on in such 
quantities as to close the pores and prevent 
free exit of the gases. Powdered French 
chalk, soapstone und other substances are 
sometimes used for facing the mold; but 
next to plumbago, oak charcoal takes the 
best place, notwithstanding its liability to 
float occasionally and give a rough cast- 
ing. 

Hand Riddling and Treading.—For the 
treatment of sand in the molding shop, 
the most primitive method is that of 
hand riddling and treading. Here the 
materials are roughly proportioned by 
volume and riddled over an iron plate in a 
flat heap, where the mixture is trodden 
into acake by stamping with the feet; it 
is turned over with the shovel, and the 
process repeated. There is no doubt that 
tough sand can be obtained in this man- 
ner, its toughness being usually tested by 
squeezing a bandful into a ball and then 
breaking it; but the process is very slow 
and tedious, and consequently expensive 
if tried on a large scale. Other things 
being equal, the chief characteristics of a 
good nolding sand are toughness and 
porosity, qualities that depend on the 
manner of mixing as well as on uniform 
ramming—indeed, the same result would 
follow from want of attention to the one 
as to the other. For instance, it is well 
known that a mold rammed too tightly in 
one place and loosely in another will 
cause a swelled, uneven surface on the 
casting. Similarly, if quantities of fat 
sand and poor sand occur alternately 
through improper mixture, the power of 
resisting the pressure of the molten metal 
is not equal, apart from the liability of 
causing the metal to scab, and a wavy, 
rough surface will be the consequence, In 
America a molder will often prepare his 
own sand by hand riddling and treading, 
rather than have it put through amachine. 
For the pneumatic method of molding 
with compressed air and flexible pressure 
plate, it is claimed that ic gives sand of 
uniform density at all points equidistant 
from the pattern; vet in this system, as 
in hand molding, the thorough mixture of 
the sand is of the first importance. The 
practice of piercing the mold with a vent 
rod will never give results equal to those 
realized with sand having its ingredients 
properly incorporated. 

Power Riddling.—It is only a step from 
hand riddling to power riddling, and the 
latter has been made to approach as nearly 
as possible to the former by a succession 
of impulsive movements for the purpose 
of opening out the sand. Usually a power 
riddle consists of a set of transverse hori- 
zontal bars, called ‘* breakers,” placed 
over a coarse riddle, below which again 
is a fine riddle, the whole being set 
slightly sloping downward toward the 
outer end. Lumps that do not pass through 
these roll off in a heap at the lower 


| oscillated by a crank or cam. For quan- 


sponse to inquiries concerning the cost of 


| tity this mode of mixing is a decided ad-| mixing sand by hand labor and by ma- 


| vance on the slow hand process, though it 
presents the objection of not opening out 
| the groups of grains, 

Roller Mill.—Another means of treating 
sand is the roller mill, which is said to 
answer very well for hard sand containing 
stone. With soft sand the wniter’s expe- 
rience has not been favorable to rolling, 
| inasmuch as the castings made with sand 
so treated show a strong tendency to 
scab; but other founders state they do not 
find any serious disadvantage from its 
use. Viewed through a microscope the 
effect of slight pressure on sand would 
tend to confirm the writer’s opinion. 
Sand was placed between two slips of 
glass on the microscope stage, and a gen- 
tle sliding movement being given to the 
upper slip by the thumb of one hand, the 
rounded grains were seen to fly asunder 
into sharp crystalline forms. It is true 
that only those grains in immediate con- 
tact with the rollers would be thus vio- 
lently acted upon, the rest forming a 
cushion; yet the former must be a consid- 
erable percentage of the whole quantity. 
If all the sand were actually crushed the 
result would be the reverse of beneficial, 
for it would be too fine, and the frag- 
ments would form so close and dense a 
mass as to render it impervious to gas. 

Centrifugal Mizxer.—Schiitze’s centrif- 
ugal mixer combines the advantages of all 
the other plans, besides giving a consider- 
ably greater output ofsand. The particles 
of clay or groups of sand grains are so 
thoroughly disintegrated and mixed with 
the coal dust that the gas generated in the 
mold can get round every particle of sand, 
and so escape easily and equably, which is 
a desideratum for a fine casting. Agglom- 
erated sand in large lumps, too big to pass 
through any riddle, comes out of the cen- 
trifugal mixer in a fine powdery condition 
along with the other materials; conse- 
quently no previous sifting is required. In 
ordinary work the materials are placed in 
layers, sandwich fashion, on the floor, in 
a convenient position for being shoveled 
into the hopper of the machine, through 
which they are passed as fast as two men 
can shovel them in. The actual quantity 
thus mixed is at the rate of 12 tons per 
hour, or a ton in five minutes. The re- 
volving table is mounted on the top of a 
vertical spindle, and carries on its upper 
face a number of vertical pins or beaters, 
tixed alternately in a series of concentric 
circles. The table is driven by a 3-inch 
belt, at the rate of 1200 revolutions per 
minute. The cover of the table has a 
hinge for turning it up, in order to allow 
pieces of metal or other foreign substances 
to be readily taken out, which can be done 
at any time in only a few minutes. Fall- 
ing upon the center of the table from the 
hopper above, the sand is projected at a 
great speed from one row of pins 
to the next, until every part has been 
combed out. Round the outside of the 
table an india-rubber shield guides the 
sand into a circular heap after it has been 
whirled fromthe table. Molds made with 
riddjed sand and with sand mixed by 
this centrifugal machine—one-half of the 
mold being made with each kind—cer- 
tainly induce a preference for the machine 
mixing, after examination of the skin on 
the casting. Moreover with the machine 
one man can do the work of several in the 
preparation of the sand, thus securing 
economy in time and wages. This ma- 
chine was first seen by the writer when in 
Germany, where there are 400 now at 
work; and he was so much struck with 
its simplicity and efficiency that he or- 
dered one for his own works, and found the 
result of its adoption to be a great saving 
in wages and better work. The prejudice, 
however, in favor of existing methods is 





chine, ouly two firms out of 20 applied to 
could give any estimate. Longer life of 
the sand insured by the complete inter- 
mixing of the materials; the reason for 
this may be seen in the protecting coat 
or shell. Moreover, a more even surface 
must result from the fact that while the 
clay in the sand contracts under heat, the 
coal expands. 

Toughness of Sand.—In order to test the 
relative toughness, sand mixed in various 
ways was pressed under a uniform load 
into bars 1 inch square and 12 inches long, 
and each bar was made to project further 
and further over the edge of a table until 
its end broke off by its own weight. Old 
sand from the shop floor ran very irregu- 
lar cohesion, breaking at all lengths of 
projection from 4 inch to 14 inches. New 
sand in its natural state held together 
until an overhang of 24 inches was reached. 
A mixture of old sand, new sand and coal 
dust— 

Inches of 
overhang. 


Mixed under rollers broke at.. .... 2. to 244 
Mixed in the centrifugal machine, 
POOMOD 60. § odanns ceantacwbeensn 2 to2k 


Mixed through a riddle, broke at....134 to 24% 


showing as a mean of the tests only slight 
differences between the last three meth- 
ods, but in favor of machine work. In 
many instances the fractures were most 
uneven, so that minute measurements 
were not taken. Tests for porosity were 
also made by putting the various sands 
into a tube and forcing air through. 
These, however, have no practical value, 
because the conditions when in contact 
with molten meta) are quite different. 
Working Expenses.—Although the cen- 
trifugal machine will actually mix 12 tops 
per hour, it is not assumed that this quan- 
tity would be passed through it contin- 
uously. Therefore a moderate estimate of 
only 30 tons per day is taken in the fol- 
lowing data. The power will, of course, 
vary with the work. No dynamometrical 
test has yet been made with the machine 
woiking to its full capacity; the power is 
calculated from the belt, and a belt of an 
inch width running on the fast pulley will 
suffice. A machine in Devonport Dock- 
yard takes 1 horse-power when mixing 
2 tons per hour, or about half the power 
allowed in the following estimate: 


& se ¢. 

One laborer for nine hours.......... 0 4 0 
Three horse-power for nine bours... 0 1 1% 

Depreciation, 10 per cent. on £33 for 

300 working days per year...... 00 2% 
eee 00 1% 
weg Serre eee rr 00 1% 
NE I aig cccenicivasm 05 6% 


The cost per ton is therefore 2d _ nearly. 
Marshall, Sons & Co., Gainsborough, have 
three men employed on one machine to 
mix sand for 150 molders and 14 molding 
machines, but eventually their sytem will 
reduce this to one man’s work. Other 
firms find one man working nine hours per 
day can serve 60 molders. 

Equivalent Hand Labor, &c.—The aver- 
age output in mddling and treading sand 
is 4 hundredweight per hour per map, 
which, with wages at 5d per hour, gives 
2/1 as the cost per ton, or 12 times more 
than by the centrifugal machine. As no 
exact cost of mixing sand by other systems 
at present in use could be ascertained, no 
allowance is made for power, depreciation, 
and repairs; for wages only the cost of 
mixing by power-riddling amounts to 1s 
3d per ton, and by rollers to 1s. 

Durability. —Aiter two years’ working 
of the centrifugal mixer, no expense of 
any kind has yet been incurred for repairs. 
The working parts are so few that the cost 
of maintenance leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, 
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The Electric Arc. 











The daily progress in nearly every 
branch of electrical science has been so 
rapid that only those are able to keep pace 
with it who make it their life study. 
Opinions linger in the minds of many 
which the electrician of to-day has dis- 
carded, although he himself clung to them 
only a few years since. An interesting 
illustration of this change is furnished by 
the recent paper before the National 
Electric Light Association on *‘ The Elec- 
tric Arc and its Use in Lighting” by the 
famous electrician, Elihu Thomson. 

The arc proper is composed of a stream 
of vapor arising from the actual boiling or 
vaporization of the solid or fused ends of 
the separated conductors. In so faras the 
surrounding air mixes or combines with 
this vapor stream, it is modified by the 
presence of oxygen and nitrogen, but the 
air, or any other gas, is not essential to be 
present and is merely incidental to the 
formation of the true arc stream in air. 
Indeed, it may seem strange to some to 
speak of vapor of carbon, copper, iron, 
platinum, &c., but their production is 
merely a question of temperature in any 
case. In the electric are there is a real 
distillation of the conductors forming it, 
and this accounts for the variation of 
color and temperature to be found in 
different arcs. The copper arc evolves a 
peculiar green light, which is exceedingly 
trying to the eyes, as those who have ex- 
perienced its effects well know. Zinc gives 
a whitish blue, while the carbon are proper 
is purplish in tint. 

It appears to be the positive pole which 
gives out the vapor stream. With carbon 
the positive vaporizes steadily and is con- 
sumed much faster than the negative. In 
the use of the arc, however, for lighting, 
we have learned to distinguish between 
what is called a ‘‘ short-arc” and a ‘‘long- 
arc” system. In short-arc systems the 
carbons are burned much nearer together 
than in the long-arc systems. Let us sup- 
pose the case of two carbons touching each 
other with a current passing, and then 
that we very slowly separate them, stopp- 
ing to observe effects. When the contact 
is light before actual separation a visible 
heating of the meeting ends is seen. On 
attaining a small.separation the space be- 
tween seems filled with a hot vapor, and 
we have a short arc where the separation 
is perhaps not over two to three one- 
hundredths of an inch. There is also 
noted an active transfer of carbon from the 
flattened end of the positive and a deposi- 
tion of carbon on the end of the negative. 

This deposited carbun takes the form of 
a mushroom end after a time and breaks 
off. Meanwhile combustion goes on at 
both poles and wears away the sides of 
the positive carbon, while the transfer of 
carbon wears away its tip or crater. The 
burning also wears away the negative at 
the sides, while the tip is built up by the 
mushroom deposit from the arc. But the 
cutting in of the negative finally severs the 
mushroom tip and it falls away. Hence 
both carbons are eventually consumed. 
To develop a short arc there is required a 
little over half the potential that is needed 
for a long arc, or about 25 yolts, more or 
less, and therefore to give out equal heat 
energy in the arc, the current must be 
doubled in the short arc over what it 
would be in the long are. The short arc 
is subject to the objection of a continual 
frying sound emitted and great variations 
of luminosity; it requires a very dense and 
hard carbon to conduct the current with- 
out great loss, and involves line loss of at 
least four times the amount with the long 
arc if equal gauge wires be used. 

In fact, while in the past such arcs were 
common, their number is diminishing, as 
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they are being replaced by the more 
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eflicient and completely developed arcs 
called ‘‘long ares,” which are so-called to 
distinguish them from the ‘‘short ares.” 


| Returning to our separating carbons, we 


find that as the space or arc is lengthened 
from the short arc condition we pass a 
stage of great flickering and unsteadiness 
and a fluctuating potential between the 
carbons, and then reach the stage of pro- 
duction of the long or quiet are. With 10 
amperes the separation may now be about 
i, to jy inch or more. Smaller currents 
require less separation and larger ones an 
increased separation. At this stage the 
are is quiet, with good, pure carbons very 
steady, and the potential difference re- 
mains at about 45 volts, if, of course, the 
carbon is properly fed to make up for 
combustion. The perfect arc is really a 
beautiful phenomenon. While the posi- 
tive carbon stil loses by volatilization from 
its tip or crater and by combustion from its 
sides, the negative gains no deposit, but 
wastes at a less rate than the other, and by 
combustion only. The carbon vapor car- 
ried off from the positive is consumed by 
the oxygen of the air before it can de- 
posit on the negative. Hence, the outer 
zone of flame, which can easily be dis- 
tinguished from the central zone or arc 
flux proper, is probably a zone of combus- 
tion similar to that in ordinary flames. 


The Are Light an Incandescent 
Light. 


The removal of carbon by evaporation 
from the positive end gives rise to the 
crater or cup which is so prominent a 
feature of carbon arcs produced by contin- 
uous currents. The size or area of the 
crater is a rough measure of current 
strength, but varies with different qualities 
of carbon. With very long arcs the crater 
or hollowed end disappears and the ends 
become rounded. <A well-formed crater 
with the arc or flame confined thereto 
means usually a steady light, since the 
chief source of light in an electric arc is 
from the positive crater, which shines like 
a diminutive sun and represents the 
hottest part of the arc. The vapor light 
proper or flame light is comparatively very 
feeble and of a purple quality in air. 
Hence the arc light is as truly an incan- 
descent source of light as is the incan- 
descent carbon filament, with the difference 
that to run the latter at the temperature of 
evaporization or boiling poiut of carbon, 
so to speak, means instant destruction, 
while by the necessities of the case the 
light obtained from the arc is chiefly that 
emitted from a surface of carbon at its 
temperature of boiling, or more correctly 
of sublimation at atmospheric pressures, 
This temperature is exceedingly high, and 
accounts for the well-known superior 
economy in light production of the arc 
over all other kinds of lighting. The 
temperature of the positive carbon crater 
is so high that the carbon exists there in a 
soft or plastic condition capable of receiv- 
ing an impression like putty. I have 
proved this with very large ares of 150 to 
200 ampéres by suddenly forcing the car- 
bons together when the current had been 
cut off and finding that they would fit 
each other perfectly, the negative impress- 
ing its form on the positive crater. 

As an interesting fact in this connection 
I may state that I have been able to bend 
carbon sticks of ,*, to } inch in diameter by 
passing current through them of sufficient 
amount to almost vaporize the sticks and 
cause them to emit an intensity of light 
approaching that of the arc. These facts 
would point to the possible fusion of car- 
bon into liquid carbon at arc temperature 
under a high pressure of inert gas. No 
one has as yet seen carbon in this liquid 
condition, and the electric arc alone has 
made us acquainted with carbon vapor. 
One cannot fail to be impressed with the 
fact that the conveyance of carbon in the 
arc hasa striking resemblance to a plating 
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process where metal is taken up by the 
bath from the positive plate and deposited 
|on the negative. In the arc the hot-vapor 
stream or flame takes the part of the bath 
and probably acts by molecular inter- 
changes of carbon atoms in molecules of 
carbon to cause the transfer which occurs, 
just as in the plating bath the molecules of 
the plating compound are polarized and al- 
lowed atomic interchange which results in 
conveyance of metal through the bath. 
Another curious fact in relation to the 
arc is the distribution of potential in it. 
Dr. J. A. Fleming has recently shown that 
the difference of potential between the 
positive carbon and the are flame is about 
40 volts, and the few volts which express 
the difference between the flame and the 
negative make up the total potential, say 
45 volts. Hence the real work of the arc 
is not in the flame; the energy is not used 
in overcoming flame resistance, but chiefly 
in vaporizing carbon in the positive crater. 
It is certainly not strange that with 40 
volts, and, say, 10 amperes or 400 watts, 
expended virtually at the crater surface of 
the positive carbon the temperature and 
luminous effects should there be so great. 
When arcs are operated on by alternat- 
ing currents, the effects mentioned are 
only partially exhibited, and the phe- 
nomena of the crater are, of course, masked 
or obliterated on account of reversal of 
function of the carbons. Unless the 
alternation are rapid, such arcs are liable 
to extinction at the zero points of current, 
particularly when run in a draft of air. A 
strong draft of air or a displacing mag- 
netic field may, of course, so disturb sn arc 
as to cause its extiuguishment. In the 
early years of the growth of arc lighting as 
a means of illumination the effects ob- 
tained were not of the best. Unsteadiness 
was the rule, and it required much per- 
sistent effort to discover the causes and 
find the remedy. 





Defects of the Are Light, 


The prominent defects were, and, we 
may add, are still, hissing, sputtering, 
flaming and general unsteadiness. Hiss- 
ing or frying comes, of course, with too 
short an arc, and may be connected with 
too vigorous vaporization. They may also 
be due in some cases to a carbon of too 
coarse a grain. Sputtering may arise from 
impurities in the carbons and flaming 
from too long arcs from impure carbons, 
or from: carbons insufficiently baked and 
containing unexpelled gases. Running an 
arc at a length between the long arc con- 
dition and the short arc condition may 
cause great unsteadiness of light. There 
is, in fact, a critical point in the length 
below which there is a considerable fall of 
luminosity and a drop of nearly one-third 
of potential. As an arc lengthens by com- 
bustion of its carbons, beginning below 
this critical point, great unsteadiness will 
be manifest on arriving at the critical 
state, and a little longer arc brings about 
a sudden and very marked increase of 
potential, of illumination and steadiness, 

Any observer may easily detect these 
conditions without special effort. The 
earlier carbons used with arc lamps in the 
United States were both badly conduct- 
ing, impure and badly made. Copper 
coating was a necessity. French or Carré 
carbons were much better, but were too 
costly to import. The use of the petroleum 
carbon, or the carbon obtained by the car- 
ponization of the tarry residue left in the 
distillation of crude oil, made a wonder- 
ful difference in the purity of the carbons, 
and improved machinery gave accuracy of 
form and cheapness. To one familiar with 
the former cost of carbons for battery arcs 
the reductions in cost are very striking. 

Another important matter in relation to 
| carbons is that tke size of section or diame- 
ter must be proportioned to the current 
used. Where attempts have been made 
to prolong the hours of burning of a car- 
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bon by enlarging its diameter beyond cer- 
tain limits, they have resulted in injury to 
the character and distribution of the light. 
Large diameters of carbon may burn too 
blunt to let the light out between them. 
Likewise, where attempts have been made 
to prolong the hours of use by employing 
a harder or denser carbon than before, it 
has frequently been found that a sacrifice 
of light has been incurred, rendering the 
results. much less satisfactory. One of the 
chief obstacles to the employment of quite 
small arcs with currents of three or four 
amperes is the difficulty of obtaining 
suitably uniform carbons. Arcs of even 
as low as 2 amperes at 45 volts are easily 
produced, and such small arcs might even 
have commercial utility if the difficulties 
in relation to carbons were removed. An 
arc consuming 90 to 100 watts means, of 
course, about 7 or 8 to the electrical horse- 
wer. 

On the other hand, very large or heavy 
current arcs are difficult to control. They 
are apt to be unstable at times, and when 
they get to hissing, or rather roaring, it is 
difficult to restore quietness and steady 
action. The introduction of cored car- 
bons for the positive, has, how : 
much to remedy the difficulty, and indeed 
to render it possible to obtain very uni- 
form results from arcs in general wherever 
such results are indispensable. The intro- 
duction of the central soft core into the 
carbon seems to locate the arc centrally, 
hold it from flutterlng or shifting its 
position on the end of the positive ; in 
other words, the core fixes the position of 
the crater and so benefits the light. 

Although in ordinary cases an arc is 
formed by a single pair of elec:rodes or 
carbons, and by a single circuit current, 
compound arcs, or arcs produced by com- 
binations of two or more currents with 
three or more electrodes, are possible. I 
am not aware that any others than myself 
have experimented in this direction. I 
have, however, produced lights with two 
positives and one negative, with one pos- 
itive carbon or crater and two, three or 
more negatives and with two positives and 
two negatives. I have caused ares to cross 
each other, as when four carbons are used, 
pointing toward & center, the two pairs 
opposite being respectively connected with 
different circuits. In this way direct arcs 
have been, as it were, mixed with alter- 
nating arcs and a curious compound effect 
produced by crossing two arcs made with 
two alternating currents, the wans of 
which are displaced in phase. 
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The Calumet Iron and Steel Company. 





Extensive alterations and improvements 
have just been completed in the works of 
the Calumet Iron and Steel Company of 
Chicago. It is expected that the rolling 
mill will now be able to produce about 
double its former output. The works 
were shut down from the middle of De- 
cember until the middle of February 
while the alterations were being made. 
The most notable additions were those in 
the puddling department. There had 
previously been five Hazleton upright 
boilers, heated by the waste heat from 
the coal used in puddling furnaces con- 


nected with them. Each boiler had one | 


double puddling furnace attached. Seven 
more Hazleton boilers have been added, 
each in connection with a double puddling 
furnace, so that the Hazleton boiler plant 
now numbers 12 in all, each rated at 125 
horse-power. It is expected that these 
boilers will be able to supply steam for 
the entire mill. In addition to the 12 


puddling furnaces in this plant, there are | 
also three double-double and four double | 


puddling furnaces operated by gas, mak- 
ing in all the equivalent of 44 single pud- 
dling iurnaces. Tue total muck-bar ca- 
pacity of these furnaces is 100 tons in 24 





hours. Including the product of bushel- 
ing furnaces, 120 to 130 tons can be made 
daily. 

The muck-bar mill has a capacity equal 
to this entire product. It is a 22 inch 
train, three high, with three stands of 
rolls, and is driven by an engine 28 x 60. 
A complete system of overhead tracks or 
telegraphs extends through the mill, en- 
abling puddle balls to be handled easily 
and rapidly. A new Sturtevant fan 9 
feet high with an opening of 374 inches, 
driven by a pair of engines, has been put 
in to furnish blast for the pudding fur- 
naces. 

The finishing department has been 
thoroughly overhauled, supplied with new 
rolls throughout, and is now in excellent 
shape fora steady run. It contains a 22- 
inch, 14-inch and 9-inch train, all three 
high. The 22-inch train consists of three 
stands, is served by two Siemens gas 
heating furnaces, and is driven by a very 
powerful engine whose dimensions are 40 
x 48. New engines have been supplied 
to the crane for changing rolls on this 
train. The 14-inch mill has five stands 
of rolls, thus saving a great deal of time 
in making changes. It is served by two 
Siemens gas heating furnaces and is 
driven by an engine 26 x 36. The 9-inch 
train has five stands of rolls also and two 
Siemens gas heating furnaces. It is 
driven by a 24 x 36 engine, belted up. 
This train is doing most excellent work. 
On February 23 it turned out in ten hours 
55,000 pounds of } inch square iron, 
which is regarded by rolling mill experts 
as a remarkable record which has prob- 
ably not been surpassed. A great many 
minor changes and improvements are be- 
ing made in the plant, but they are of 
such a character that they can be done 
while the works are in operation. It is 
the intention of the company to put the 
mill in first-class condition, involving the 
expenditure of upward of $100,000. 

They are now prepared to make a com- 
plete assortment of bar iron and will 
shortly add angles, tees and other shapes 
usually made in connection with bars. 
They have already built upa_ splice-bar 
trade, and are now putting in a six-hole 
splice-bar punch in order to meet any re- 
quirements of that branch of trade. This 
machine will punch six holes at one time 
through inch steel plates. The total fin- 
ishing capacity of the mill, now that 
these changes have been made, is 1000 
tons per week. The works are located at 
Cummings, near South Chicago, but the 
main office of the company is in the 
Rookery Building, Chicago. W. B. 
Howard is president of the company, H. 
A. Howard is vice-president, Irving T. 
Hatz is secretary and treasurer and Fred- 
erick Bishop is manager of the works. 

oe 


California newspapers report that the 
Temescal tin mines will soon be produc- 
ing metal. A five-stamp mill will be in 
operation, different types of concentrating 
machinery is on the spot, and a small re- 
ducing furnace has been built. 





The directors of the Milwaukee Indus- 
trial Exposition have decided to hold an 
exposition this season, beginning Septem- 
ber 2 and continuing 40 dues. John E. 
Hansen was elected president and Albert 
Trumpf secretary and manager. 





A very handsomely illustrated pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘Staunton, Va., Its Past, Pres- 
ent and Future,” has been issued recently 
by the Staunton Development Company, 
of which D. Z. Evans, Jr., Philadelphia, 
is agent. 





Ellensborough, Washington, is mak- 
ing efforts to secure iron works. The 
Improvement Company have received by 
deed 600 acres and 200 city lots. 





THE WEEK. 


The proprietors of Rainey’s Coke Works 
in the Connellsville region appeal to the 
United States Court for protection against 
the Miners’ Union, who are alleged to 
have participated with incendiaries who 
set the mines on fire and to have driven 
away their workmen, causing heavy dam- 
age. They ask for an injunction to restrain 
the rioters. 


Officers of the Columbian Exhibition 
claim that $32,000,000 has been appropri- 
ated for World’s Fair purposes. This in- 
cludes the capital stock subscriptions, the 
$5,000,000 voted by the city of Chicago, 
State and national appropriations for 
special exhibits and appropriations by 
foreign governments for national exhibits. 





Companies have been organized in Kan- 
sas to connect Fort Scott, Kansas City 
and Oklahoma with lines of railway to 
Galveston, Texas. Total capital stock, 
$6,000,000. 


The Binding Twine Company, at Cham- 
paigne, Ill., have started a steam plow for 
hemp culture, and expect to have 3000 
acres ready for seed by the 20th inst. They 
grow, and then manufacture. Twine is 
also being manufactured at the Minnesota 
State prison, with machines recently pur- 
chased. 


The revolt in Chili is explained by the 
Chilian minister at Washington to have 
arisen from antagonism between the Pres- 
ident and Congress. The crisis therefore 
is looked upon by the President as a mere 
conflict of authority between the two high 
powers of the State, one of which pretends 
to exercise faculties that the other claims 
to be exclusively vested with, both powers 
interpreting in a different way the spirit 
of the constitution. 


The British Government has appointed 
a royal commission to inquire into labor 
questions, and will probably consume 18 
months in their investigations. 


Charles Henry Ham of Chicago, who is 
a recognized authority on manual training, 
read a paper on that subject at the yearly 
meeting of Friends in this city, in which 
he said that the schools of the future 
would be workshops. ' 


The new naval proving grounds on the 
Potomac, at Indian Head, besides gun 
platforms, butts anda bomb-proof house, 
will contain an enormous crane, regarded 
as an ingenious piece of mechanism. «It 
is mounted on trucks, and from a central 
cross piece hangs a huge screw operated 
by a hand crank. To the base of the 
screw is affixed a steel shaft, hanging 
from which are four steel-wire girders ca- 
pable of supporting a burden of 60 tons 
weight. 


Ex-Minister Foster, who has just re- 
turned from Havana, says that Cuba is in 
a bad way. Her business interests are 
nearly paralyzed. The island represents a 
loss each year to the Spanish Government 
in the form of a deficiency. The taxes 
collected do not pay the expenses of her 
local Government. The greatest falling 
off has been in the sugar industry, chiefly 
on account of beet-sugar competition. 


South America has been steadily in- 
creasing her purchases of Englisb rails 
The Argentine Republic has been the 
largest buyer, the amount taken during 
first nine months of 1890, despite the 
financial crisis, being 243,362 tons. In 
the same time Peru took 20,068 tons; 
Chile, 2,251, and Brazil, 21,067. 


Aus‘talians met in Sydney, 2d inst., 
to form a confederation of the colonies in 
the Southern Seas, New Zealand alone ex- 
cepted, the United States being their 
model. It is believed that the Federal 
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Government will be intrusted with the 
customs tariff, regulation of external trade 
and commerce, defense, posts and tele- 
graphs, currency and banking. War ves- 
sels for the federation are building at the 
expense of the colonies. 



















folding iron shutters greatly retarded their 
operations, Veteran underwriters esti- 
mate that closed iron shutters at the fronts 
of buildings have cost fire-insurance com- 
panies more money than they have saved 


; ‘ : . for them. 
Alaska, since it came into possession of hem 


the United States in 1868, has sold furs 
valued at $49,000,000, besides $3,000,000 
worth of fish and $4,000,000 in precious 
metals. There are said to be extensive 
deposits of copper in the Territory, but 
the difficulty of transportation has hitherto 
stood in the way of their development. 


Capitalists in Boston propose to buy out 
the Cape Cod Ship Canal Company, who are 
financially crippled, and to finish the work 
in four years, at a cost of $6,000,000. 


Heirs of the late Gen. John C. Fremont 
claim to own Bird Island, the key to the 
harbor of San Francisco, and on which 
fortifications have been erected, and rep- 
resent that the property is worth $10,000, - 
000. 


The Morris Canal, in Jersey City, is to 
be converted into a bed for the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, and it is supposed that a 
branch will be built to connect with ex- 
tensive wharves and storehouses in the 
direction of Robbin’s Reef. 


Aerial wires of all sorts must come 
down from poles and roofs and be trans- 
ferred to subways. These are the per- 
emptory orders of the New York City 
authorities. 


In regard to trade with Canada, Senator 
Sherman has written a letter in which he 
says that while it has long been manifest 
that the interests of the United States 
would be promoted by cordial commercial 
relations with Canada, the reciprocal ex- 
change of productions ‘‘must be the re- 
sult of free and friendly negotiations,” 
and that any action at Washington to 
secure this end might be misunderstood. 


It was stated before the Shipowners’ 
Association, at Glasgow, that the de- 
pression in shipping circles is phenomenal, 
owing to the lack of freights, and that only 
vessels of the most economical type are a 
source of revenue. 

Sugar plantations in Cuba number 1200; 
tobacco plantations, 5000; coffee, 160, and 
cocoa, 25. 


George Ramsdell is patentee of a proc- 
ess by which it is claimed one cord of dry 
wood and 300 gal’ons of crude Lima oil 
will produce 60,000 to 80,000 cubic feet 
of gas, of 20 to 30 candle power, with a 
residue of nearly two barrels of fine tar 
and 65 bushels of merchantable charcoal. 


The English craze for American indus- 
trial investments has declined. 


The Clark Thread Company of Newark 
will sue Hudson County for $50,000 dam- 


The new minister to China is Senator . 
ages, caused by rioters. 


Henry W. Blair of New Hampshire. 


Contracts have been made for the de- 
livery of 40,000 tons of Alabama coal in 
Mexico, via Pensacola and Corpus Christi. 
The shipment is made by the newly organ- 
ized Mexican Coal and Steamship Com- 
pany. 

A bill appropriating $2,000,000 for a 
new mint in Philadelphia passed the 
Senate. 


It is believed in Washington that Kansas 
has been set back 25 years by the at- 
tempts made in the direction of repudia- 
tion of its debts. 


The White Star Line will be the first 
steamship company to run a twin screw 
freight steamer between New York and 
Liverpool. The Nomadic of 6000 tons. 
built for the cattle trade, is expected to 
. make the passage in eight days. 

Ore carriers at Cleveland, Ohio, want a 
late opening on the lakes, as rates are 
expected to be lower than ever before. A 
large owner said: ‘‘If one-half the vessels 
would stay at their docks until May 15 
they would make more money in the end.” 


The failure of Western loan and trust 
companies is the subject of remark by a 
Washington correspondent, who fears 
more failures on account of financial hard 
times and the bad crops, which have 
made farmers unable to pay their debts. 
‘¢ The reason for such failures,” the writer 
says, ‘‘is apparent to those who are expe- 
rienced in the way that some of these com- 
panies have transacted their business in 
the West. There is a large amount of 
Scotch capital invested in the West in the 
form of such companies. Seven and 8 per 
cent. have been paid to investors who have 
sent their money out to these companies to 
be loaned upon real estate. Some of the 
companies have done a safe and careful 
business, following only conservative lines 
and advancing money only in a proper pro- 
portion upon a correct valuation of the 


‘‘Combustible architecture”? was the 
subject of a paper read before the Boston 
Architectural Club by Edward Atkinson. 
He commended the use of vulcanized tim- 
ber as practiced in New York, and the 
use of iron for dados, architraves and 
moldings. He believed it possible to save 
$50,000,000 per year in this country in 
preventing loss by fire through the adop- 
tion of sensible ideas of factory construc- 
tion | 

Architect Dens’ plans for the Thirteenth 
Regiment Armory in Brooklyn were 
adopted. The items include ironwork, ‘ 
$48,864; plumbing and heating, $12,500. property offered as security. But, on the 

; = other hand, there are companies who have 

The New York West Side Association | worked on a wrong principle. This has 
appeals to the Legislature against the} been to pay the local agents commissions 
construction of a North River bridge at| on the loans made, instead of fixed salaries. 
Seventy-first street, on the ground that it| The result has been that the agent has 
would damage the region of Riverside] always had it as an object to make the 
Park, where there are valyable improve-| largest possible amount of loans. This bas 
ments. led him to be over eager and careless in es- 


The New York University desire citi- | ™ating the value of securities.” 


zens to grant $500,000 for the erection of 
buildings beyond the Harlem River. 


The Hudson River opened to Pough- 
keepsie February 26. 

Town-lot boomers are flocking into the| The petroleum industry of Philadelphia 
big strip opened to settlers in Northern|has become important. The petroleum 
Wisconsin, and a heavy immigration into | stills of the refineries had a capacity of 
the State of Washington, particularly the | about 43,000 barrels in 1890, and within a 
Puget Sound region, has been in progress|twelvemonth this has been increased to 
all winter. Only the horny-handed find | 63,000 barrels. The plant necessary for 
much encouragement. the shipment of petroleum has been corres- 
pondingly increased, and the new pipe line 


a aiden __ increases the amount that may be shipped 


street a few days ago old-fashioned inside | daily to this city from 9000 barrels a day 


in 1890 to 24,000 barrels a day in 1891. 
This is, of course, in addition to what may 
be shipped by rail. The result is expected 
to be an early and large increase in the 
amount of petroleum refined at and ex- 
ported from Philadelphia. The tank 
capacity for storage has also been largely 
increased and now exceeds 1,000,000 
barrels. 


American packers are tryjng to buy 
10,000 head of cattle in Cati&da, but the 
owners hold out for exorbitant prices. 


A committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature is hearing testimony on a petition for 
the passage of a law to regulate, restrain or 
prohibit the manufacture or sale of paper, 
textile fabrics or other articles of common 
use in which arsenic or arsenical matter is 
|used. Numerous cases of suffering and 
|several deaths have occurred from the 
sources mentioned. 


| Engineer Robert E. Perry, U. S N., is 
| preparing fora pedestrian trip to the north 
pole, starting from St. John’s, N. F., about 
|May1. He will go under the auspices of 
the geographical societies, first taking a 
steameras far as Smith’s Sound. 


The British screw cruiser Royal Arthur, 
7700 tons, and screw battle ship Royal 
Sovereign, 14,150 tons, were launched at 
Portsmouth February 26th. 


President Barillas of Guatemala is re- 
ported to have sold his coffee crops and 
mortgaged his estate to a German syndi- 
cate in anticipation of a necessity for leav- 
ing the country. The president is said to 
have several million dollars on deposit in 
the Bank of England. 


The great feature of the expanding lake 
trade has been the movement of coal and 
irom ore, affording cargo in both direc- 
tions. Of the reported total cargo tonnage 
of the great lakes for the year, nearly 28 per 
cent. is said to have been of iron ore and 
22 per cent. of coal, these two items alone 
making up one-half of the aggregate 
tonnage. 


The ordinance in this city prohibiting 
the use of sewers as a conduit for exhaust 
steam has just become a law and meas- 
ures will be taken for its enforcement. 





The Montreal Journal of Commercé 
speaks doubtfully of the prospects of the 
agricultaral implement trade in that sec- 
tion, as few of the manufacturers are 
making any money. The suceessful firms 
are such as deal largely in specialties and 
are constantly putting new lines and im- 
provements upon the market; but those 
houses who run on stock lines only are 
finding that competition is freezing them 
out. Banks are disposed to treat their ac- 
counts conservatively. 


An opposition company has been organ- 
ized in California to lay a submarine 
Pacific cable to Shanghai via Hawaii, 
without further aid from the Government 
than the granting of a charter. Leland 
Stanford is among those interested. The 
original Hawaiian cable scheme was unani- 
mously defeated in the Senate. 


The revolution in Chili against the gov- 
ernment of President Balmaceda becomes 
more desperate and threatening, several 
seaports and some of the best ships in the 
navy having fallen into the hands of the 
insurgents. The latter have received sev- 
eral thousand Remington rifles overland 
through the Argentine Republic. Ship- 
owners favor the rebels to such an extent 
that the Government has difficulty in ob- 
taining transports. 


New Jersey is to have special State po- 
licemen, transferable from any city police 
department to any point desired at the 
will of theGovernor. Pinkerton men will 
no longer be wanted. 
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The Depression in the Pig-lron Trade.* 


A Western foundryman recently gave 
the keynote to the cause of the slack de- 


and fall. They assert that the country’s 
requirements in a general way will be as 
large this year as ever, if not larger, and 
that the year’s business will crowd itself 
into six months, if for any reason the 
whole of the first six months should be 
given over to a period of comparative 
rest. Should this be the case there will 
be such arush of work that foundrymen 
will be as seriously annoyed by the de- 
mands of their customers as they are now 


| discouraged by lack of business. Prepara- 
|tions are now being made in many cases 


for increased facilities in view of just such 
a contingency. 
It is curious to note how generally the 





mand for pig iron. Hesaid that his foun- 
dry, which is an important establishment, 
making general machinery castings, was 
now meiting only twice a week instead of 
daily. This means a heavy reduction in 
the consumption of pig iron, as this foun- 
dry represents a large class of establish- 
ments similarly affected. In their case 
depression of business did not immediately 
follow the precipitation of financial trou- 
bles in November, but orders gradually 
fell off from that time until the condition 
of affairs noted has been reached. The 
stoppage of steel-rail mills and the re- 
stricted business of other rolling mills cut 
down the consumption of pig iron quite 
considerably, but the scarcity of work 
among the foundries has most seriously 
disturbed the pig-iron trade. &The“de- 
mand for iron in this direction has been 
the mainstay of the business, as shown in 
recent years, when the demand for rails 
and other track material has been‘light. 
The consumption of iron even then con- 
tinued to increase, and the output of the 
blast furmaces was absorbed without a 
ripple of excitement in any special branch 
of trade. The hungry maws of thousands 
of foundries, big and little, received the 
iron quietly; and it was difficult to name 
any special line of product as responsible 
for any very great part of the activity. 
The restricted consumption of the foun- 
dries is therefore a matter of very serious 
consequence to pig-iron producers, ¥It 
points to a widespread depression in busi- 
ness of a very general character, which is 
much worse in its nature than a mere fall- 
ing off in railroad building, which would 
restrict the output of rails. The jobbing 
foundry is a feature of nearly every North- 
ern hamlet, and is fast getting to be 
familiar to Southern towns. When the 
local foundries are so generally running 
light, it means restriction of trade in al- 
most every other line. 

Such a radical change, however, is too 
violent to last for any length of time. It 
is a disease which carries its own remedy. 
It is not caused by an overproduction of 
castings, because these jobbing foundries 
run on orders. That familiar reason for 
depressions in trade will not apply here. 


impression obtains that business will be 
very active for the last half of the year. 
Of course, with many persons this impres- 
sion is simply an evidence of the hopeful- 
ness which is an important part of every 
man’s nature, but in the great majority of 
cases the condition of affairs has been 
reasoned out, and good grounds are given 
for believing in an active trade for the last 
half of 1891. In the first place, it is 
claimed that the financial stringency of 
November and December will not have 
wholly lost its influence until May or June, 
after spring settlements have been made 
and summer activities are in full swing. 
The mere change to a warmer season 
brings with it a new set of trade influen- 
ces wholly distinct from those operating 
in the winter. A fresh demand for iron 
in every form is sure to follow. It is in- 
evitable. With the impetus to trade thus 
given a momentum will be acquired which 
will be constantly accelerated as fall ap- 
proaches and preparations for winter are 
again made. Meanwhile the railroads will 
necessarily come into the market for great 
quantities of material. They have latterly 
been purchasing so sparingly that they 
must at no distant time supply themselves 
with iron or steel in all forms. Should 
the crops prove to be large, for which 
there is always good reason to hope, the 
railroads will be most liberal purchasers, 
and every branch of the iron trade will be 
greatly benefited. Whether prices will 
rise is another question entirely. With 
our present enormous productive capacity 
it would seem difficult to sustain an ad- 
vance unless labor troubles prevent the 
utlization of any considerable part of that 
capacity. . 

We do not remember to have observed 
any reference in the public prints, when 
dealing with financial questions, to the 
large sums of money which must have 
been invested in the past few years in 
| providing the means for the tremendous 
| electrical development which has gone on 
|throughout the land. The outlays for 
|plant and equipment for lighting and 
street railroads must be enormous, not 
| to take into account the sums invested in 










The foundries depend for their main- | factories. The money is not usually raised 





We are convinced that the investments in 
electrical lighting and railroad companies 
have drawn quite heavily on available sur- 
plus funds during the past few years, and 
that this fact may to some extent account 
for the decline of interest in mining, rail- 
road and manufacturing enterprises. 


LT 


Shipping Legislation. 





The discussion protracted through many 
years in reference to the desired revival of 
the merchant marine culminated last 
week in the simultaneous defeat in the 
House of the free-ship scheme and the 
Senate’s Ship Bounty bill, while the Postal 
Aid bill, as a substitute for the latter, was 
passed after a spirited debate and scenes 
of continuous excitement seldom equaled, 
by a vote of 140 yeas to 120 nays. As 
amended the Senate promptly concurred. 
Fithian’s free-ship amendment was lost 
by a vote of 172 to 117. Upon the free- 
ship question, as well known, many of the 
best authorities with reference to measures 
condusive to the interests of the country at 
large have been honestly divided. Among 
those identified with manufacturing in- 
terests the concensus of opinion seemed 
to favor decidedly the principle that 
the American flag should protect only 
American bottoms, while that class of 
citizens having close connections with 
foreign commerce argued that ships should 
be obtained from whatever source, the 
first cost having no controlling consid- 
eration. This division of sentiment was 
shown not long ago in the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, and of late was 
pronounced on the floor of Congresss, 
Some, like the veteran shipbuilder, Wil- 
liam H. Webb, asked: ‘‘Why admit 
foreign-built ships free, with seven-eighths 
of their cost made up of labor, and at the 
same time exact duties from our own 
builders, when importing the raw pig, 
plate or bar iron?” Attention was called 
to the inconsistency of exacting duties 
upon English-built engines imported by a 
certain steamship company soon after the 
close of ‘‘ the late unpleasantness,” for the 
purpose of putting them in steamers built 
in this country, and at a later day admit- 
ting free the completed vessel, both hull 
and engine built with foreign labor. 

The ‘‘ Cannon substitute,” as it is 
called, appropriates $1,200,000 per annum 
for ten years for the transportation of the 
foreign mails. Authority is given the 
Postmaster-General to contract for a term 
of years—not less than five nor more than 
ten—with American citizens for carrying 
the mails on American steamships between 
the United States and foreign countries, 
except Canada. Such lines are to be 
equitably distributed among the Atlantic, 
Mexican Gulf and Pacific ports. These 
contracts are to. be divided into four 
classes: The first, iron or steel screw 


tenance upon active business in other} by public subscription, nor does it appear 
lines. The dullness in those lines may|on the surface in financial centers. 


exist for a few months, but hardly beyond | Schemes of this character do not engage 
the spring time. 






steamships capable of maintaining a speed 
of 20 knots an hour at sea in ordinary 
weather and of a gross registered tonnage 
There are many reasons general attention as do railroad extensions, | of not less than 8000 tons; the second, iron 
for this belief, and foundrymen generally | which soon appear in the lists of the stock | or steel steamships capable of maintaining 
are looking forward to an active summer | exchanges in the form of shares and bonds, | a speed of 16 knots an hour and of no 
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less than 5000 tons; the third, iron or 
steel steamships with a speed of 14 knots 
an hour and not less than 2500 tons; the 
fourth, iron or steel or wooden steamships 
with a speed of 12 knots an hour and a 
gross registered tonnage of not less than 
1500 tons. 

These are to be American-built ships, 
owned and cflicered by American citizens, 
and a certain proportion of their crews 
must be American. They are required to 
carry as cadets or apprentices one Ameri- 
can boy under 21 years of age for each 
1000 tons of gross registry. The rate of 
compensation is to be as follows: For 
first-class ships, not exceeding $4 a mile; 
second-class ships, not exceeding $2 a 
mile; third class, not exceeding $1 a mile; 
fourth class, not exceeding 66% cents a 
mile, forthe actual number of miles to be 
traveled on each outward voyage. 

Provision is made for the imposition of 
fines and penalties for failure to perform 
the contracts, and the United States has the 
privilege of tolling the vessels for use as 
transports or cruisers upon payment to the 
owners of the fair actual value at the time 
of tolling. 

As will readily be seen, the advocates of 
the bounty system do not realize their de- 
sires to the fullest extent in the passage of 
the House Postal bill, but they find solace 
in the belief that an advance has been 
made. The new law will at least be 
an interesting experiment, not only as a 
sort of compromise between the bounty 
and free-ship parties respectively, but as 
serving to demonstrate the effect of arti- 
ficial stimulus upon the dormant ocean 
marine. New demands in the direction 
indicated will encourage increased invest- 
ments in plans for steamship construction. 

— 


The Decline of Silver. 





It is quite evident that those who have 
most closely watched the prospects of sil- 
ver legislation, the speculators in certifi- 
cates, have concluded that there is little 
hope for them for the present. The price 
of silver has declined sharply in the lead- 
ing markets, and the offerings to the 
Treasury have been very heavy lately 
For a long time the public and legislators 
heard nothing but the clamor of the advo- 
cates of free coinage. But when it be- 
came apparent that there was a real dan- 
ger of the passage of acts dangerous to the 
best business interests of the country at 
large, emphatic protests were heard from 
commercial bodies and from leading mer- 
chants, manufacturers and __ financiers 
which clearly revealed the position of the 
business community. Expressions of 
opinion adverse to free coinage came also 
from sections of the country whuse popu- 
lation was supposed to be practically 
unanimous in favor of measures of infla- 
tion. 

Encouraged by the turn which affairs 
have taken during the past fortnight, 
some of the opponents of free coinage 
have shown a disposition to carry the war 
into Africa. They are beginning to urge 
not alone that no further legislation in 
favor of silver be allowed, but that this 
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country recede from the position taken 
last year and suspend the compulsory 
coinage of silver in which it is now 
engaged. We question whether that 
effort will succed, however, in the near 
future. The direct consequences were 
predicted when the Bland act went into 
effect, and we are inclined to believe 
that the country will be content to wait 





for developments before measures look- 
ing to a suspension of silver coinage meet 
with general approval. 

It would be decidedly un wise, however, 
on the part of thcse who fear the ef- 
fects of free coinage to relax their efforts 
that movement has 
temporary check. It is all very well to 
feel sure that the sound 
country will deal with it as it dealt with 
the more dangerous greenback crusade. 
It will not do to be lulled into a sense of 
security by the evidences of success. Very 
strong and enterprising cliques, stimulated 
by the possibility of great gains, will 
cleverly utilize any advantages which an 
alliance with ignorant but crafty dema- 
gogues may bring. . 


because received a 


sense of the 
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The Elmore Copper Depositing 
Process. 


The English newspapers contain some- 
what elaborate accounts of the new works 
at Leeds of the Elmore Copper Deposit- 
ing Company. The process has been 
chiefly applied to the making of pipes and 
cylinders of copper, and for coating 
hydraulic rams. The tanks contain a 
solution of sulphate of copper in water 
with a small quantity of sulphuric acid. 
When it is desired to make a tube, an iron 
mandrel, the size of the bore of the tube, 
is placed horizontally in the tank, being 
held at each end in bearings. Before 
being placed in the bath the mandrel re- 
ceives a thin coat or film of copper, by 
means of the ordinary cyanide process. 
The mandrel is caused to revolve in the 
bath by means of chain gearing run by 
suitable mechanism. The mandrel thus 
forms a cathode, while the anode consists 
of the granulated copper which is spread 
on a perforated tray on the bottom of the 
bath. One, two, three or more tubes, ac- 
cording to size, can be placed in a tank at 
once, 

The burnishing, which is the great dis- 
tinctive feature of the Elmore process, is 
aecomplished by means of an agate, which 
is held in a suitable holder and pressed 
against the work—which is, of course, 
beneath the surface of the bath—by means 
of elastic bands, which allow of an adjust- 
ment of pressure quite sufficiently accurate 
for the purpose. This agate burnisher is 
caused to traverse the whole length of the 
tank at such a speed that the advance 
made while the mandrel completes one 
revolution is equal to the longitudinal 
dimension of the agate. The action is 
similar to that of screw cutting in a lathe, 
and it will be evident that every part of 
the tube being formed is gone over by the 
agate once in each traverse. There is no 
occasion to describe the mechanism by 
which the operations are performed, as the 
best arrangement will be obvious to any 
engineer. 

The power required for the mechanical 
operations in connection with the deposi- 
tion—i. e., traversing the agate and turn- 
ing the mandrel—is one-tenth of 1 horse- 
power for each tank; there being a 6 
norse-power horizontal engine in the ad- 
joining building devoted to these opera 
tions. It takes one week of continuous 
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working to deposit enough copper to form 
atube of 4 inch thickness of metal, this 
rate being independent of the diameter of 
the tube. For some purposes the deposi- 
tion may be carried on rather more 
quickly, and at other times it is advisable 
to retard it somewhat, but this is the 
standard rate. The loss of pressure in 
each tank is generally about 0.9 volt. The 
current density is about 16 ampéres per 
square foot of cathode surface as an aver- 
age for ordinary work, but it may fall to 
12, or rise as high as 20 amperes. 

The deposit, as already stated, is at the 
rate of about 4 inch thickness of metal 
per week; therefore, a 12 x 2 foot tank 
would turn out one 18-inch tube in a week 
of 168 hours, for it is practically a necessity 
of the system that it should be continuous 
so long as work is being carried on. Such 
a tank would, therefore, produce 275 
pounds to 280 pounds of copper tube in 
one week. A tank of approximately the 
saine size would produce two 9-inch tubes 
or three 6 inch tubes of the same total 
weight. 

The rate of production seems certainly 
slow, but it is fair to remember that the 
finished article is produced from the unre- 
fined grain copper obtained from rough 
Chili bars. Messrs. Elmore state that, 
floor area for floor area, they can produce 
in a given time a greater quantity of tubes 
than can be made by the more ordinary 
process, taking all operations into con- 
sideration, and starting with the same 
raw material, Chili bars. 

It is also fair to remember, in con- 
sidering the merits of the Elmore system, 
that it 1s to a great extent automatic. At 
night, when the tanks are working the 
same as in the daytime, only one man is 
on duty, and he is more in the capacity of 
a watchman than otherwise. The rota- 
tion of the mandrels and traversing of the 
agate is entirely automatic. The chief 
labor is required for shifting tubes from 
tanks and removing them from the man- 
drels. Of course the usual attendance is 
required in the engine and dynamo room 
to look after the machines, and there is 
the melting and granulating of the copper, 
cleaning out and charging tanks, &c. 
Taking all these things into consideration, 
however, the great bulk of the work is 
automatic; and one of the most striking 
features—which, at the same time, is a 
strike-preventing feature—of the system is 
its labor-saving characteristic. 

Adjoming the tank room is the build- 
ing in which the tubes are removed from 
the mandrels and the crop ends are cut off. 
The copper is, of course, a tight fit on the 
mandrel, and in order to loosen it the 
whole is placed in a machine by which 
three rollers are pressed on the tube and 
traversed along the length of the pipe. 
The pipe and mandrel are caused to re- 
volve at the same time, the motions being 
similar to those of screw cutting in a 
lathe. The squeezing of the copper be- 
tween the rollers and the mandrel causes 
a slight extension of surface, and there- 
fore an increase of diameter. The press- 
ure is regulated so that the tube is only 
expanded emough to make it a sufficiently 
easy fit to be stripped off the mandrel. 
There is another machine with circular 
cutters for removing the rough unbur- 
nished ends. In another machine the ex- 
pansion and parting of ends is carried on 
at one time. It is, we believe, in contem- 
plation to expand the tube by steam and 
remove it in this way. 

Up to the present, we understand, the 
output has been chiefly tubes, rollers, 
steam pipes, brewers’ pipes, and some 
other special articles which cannot well 
be produced by other processes. In mak- 
ing rollers for calico printers and paper- 
makers considerable success has been ob- 
tained. For the latter trade a specially 
hard copper, having an extension in a 10- 
inch specimen of only about 2 per cent., is 
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required ; and this can easily be produced 
by the Elmore system, without any further 
treatment than that required in the process 
of manufacture. 


— ESE 
Armor-Plate Trial. 





The next important armor-plate trial to 
occur under the auspices of the Navy De- 
partment will be with 3-inch plates. It 
will take place during the spring at the 
new ordnance proving grounds on the Po- 
tomac River. Three plates, 3 inches 
thick, 6 feet wide and 8 feet long, are now 
being made by Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 
One of these will be of nickel alloy, an- 
other all steel and the third a nickel alloy 
treated by the Harvey decarbonizing proc 
ess. Recent experiments with a Harvey 
plate have given such satisfactory results 
as to make further experiments with it as 
desirable as with the nickel plate. 

The Ordnance Department purposes 
making the forthcoming trial the most 
thorough that has ever been conducted. 
At least 20 shots will be fired at each 
plate with a high-power 40-caliber 6-inch 
gun, at arange not exceeding 30 feet. The 
Department has also contracted for a 104- 
inch nickel plate for experimental pur- 
poses, but the thinner plates will first be 
tried. 

As Congress authorized the use of $100,- 
000 of the $1,000,000 ‘appropriation for 
nickel ore for experiments looking to the 
development of armor plate, the Depart- 
ment is now prepared to go deeper into 
this important subject than it ever did be- 
fore. It has decided to go slow on the 
purchase of nickel ore until more thor 
ough experiments have been made. 


——$—$— aaa 


OBITUARY. 





CYRUS BUCKLAND. 


Cyrus Buckland, who contributed a 
most important part to inventions which 
have perfected gun making at the National 
Armory, at Springfield, Mass., died re- 
cently. He was born August 10, 1799, 
and in 1828 began work in the armory. 
He was successively promoted until made 
master mechanic, but retired in 1856 that 
he might reap some profit from his patents. 


JAMES E, CROSS. 


James E. Cross, one of the best known 
railroad supply men of this city, who was 
general Eastern agent for the Adams & 
Westlake Company, in Room 91 of the 
Boreel Building, dropped dead from heart 
disease in East Thirteenth street on 
Thursday night. He was 67 years old. 


OO 


PERSONAL. 


Lieut. Charles A. Stone, who has been 
on duty in the Bureau of Ordnance in the 
Navy Department at Washington, has 
been granted a furlough for two years to 
enable him to accept a position in the 
Homestead Steel Works of Carnegie, 
Phipp & Co., Limited, at Homestead, Pa., 
88 superintendent of construction of armor 
plates in that establishment. 


A. A. Arthur has returned to Middles- | 


borough, Ky., from a trip to England, 


Chas. W. Pusey, late manager of the 
Pusey & Jones Co., has been chosen presi- 
dent, 


Chief Engineer Loring and W. H. 
Bailey have sailed for the Mediterranean 
for a protracted stay in Europe. 

rm 


A direct line of steamships from Balti- 
more to Brazil has been established under 
the reciprocity agreement with that coun- 
try. 


Washington News. 
(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 
WasHinerTon, D. C., March 3, 1891. 


| The iron and steel industries should feel 
|the stimulating effects of the enormous 


| Government demand for steel in the form 
|of steel armor plates alone. The contract 
| with Carnegie, Pbipps & Co. for $3,500, - 
| 000 worth of steel has been closed. The 
‘terms of the contract allow to this firm 
| the same prices as paid to the Bethlehem 
|Company under their contract of 1887 
|with the Government. The Bethlehem 
contract foots up about the same as that 
| just closed with Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
|or a total of $7,000,000 worth of steel in 
|armor plate now being furnished under 
|orders from the Government. The prices 
/vary according to the sizes, shapes and 
purposes for which designed. The Beth- 
lehem plates run up to 12 inches thick, and 
|those under the Curnegie contract up to 
|i8 inches. The enormous weight of these 
armor plates may be realized when it is 
mentioned that some are 17 feet long, 6 
feet 34 inches wide and 18 inches thick. . 

The Bureau of Labor, under the direc- 
tion of Commissioner Wright, having com- 
pleted their report on the cost of the pro- 
duction of iron and steel and steel rails, 
will now continue to a close a similar in- 
quiry with reference to the cost of pro- 
duction of textiles, cotton, silk, woo) and 
linen, and alsoof glass. It is very proba- 
ble that these investigations will not be 
continued in the same line any further, as 
there are difficulties in the way of compu- 
tation of cost and value, on the basis of 
certain units entering into other produc- 
ticns which did not exist in the iron and 
steel researches and do not in textiles and 
glass. The inquiries, however, through 
the entire range of mechanical industries, 
will be continued in slmpler forms. 








Tarifl Decisions. 


The United States General Appraisers 
huve made the following decisions: Ina 
protest against an assessment of duty on 
brass wire the appellants claim that duty 
should have been assessed at 35 per cent. 
for manufactures, instead of at 45 per cent. 
The law provides for manufactures of cop- 
per, or of which copper shall be a com- 
ponent material of chief value, and makes 
provision for manufactures or articles com- 
posed wholly or in part of copper or any 
other metal. 

As either paragraph is applicable to 
the merchandise in question, the collector 
very properly assessed duty under that 
providing the higher rate. 

In a protest against the assessment of 
_duty on certain forged tools and firearms 
the appraisers take the position that the 
report of the appraiser and the evidence 
in the case, taken in connection with the 
samples, show that the merchandise in 
question consists of parts of firearms, such 
as gun locks, guards, hammers, nipples, 
swivels, triggers, sights and other like 
articles. They are satisfied that none of 
the articles are ‘‘ malleable iron castings ” 
within the meaning of the Tariff act of 
1883, as contended by the importers. It 
is further insisted, however, that the 
articles are dutiable at 24 cents per pound 
‘as forgings of iron and steel, or forged 
iron, of whatever shape or in whatever 
stage of manufacture.” The evidence 
shows that the articles are forgings of 
‘iron or steel, or forged iron, but they 
ihave been subjected to various further 
processes of manufacture additional to 
that of forging, such as filing, grinding, 
polishing, drilling, riveting, &c. They 
construe the phrase ‘‘in whatever stage of 
manufacture’’ to have reference to the 
process of forging merely, not to other 
processes which enhance substantially the 
| marketable value of the articles, and also 
serve to adapt them to uses for which 





they would otherwise be unfitted. Fol- 
lowing the rulings heretofore they are of 
opinion the merchandise was properly 
classified and assessed at 45 per cent. ad 
valorem as manufactures of iron and 
steel, ‘‘ whether partly or wholly manu- 
factured,” they not being specially enu- 
merated or provided for otherwise. 


Smelting and Refining Imported Ores, 
&c., in Bond, 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
an important circular of regulations, based 
upon the provisions of Section 24, act of 
October 1, 1890, for the smelting and re- 
fining of imported meta's in any crude 
form in bonded warehouses. 

1. Application for the establishment of 
warehouses for this purpose, to be known 
as warehouse of class seven, must be made 
by the manufacturer or owner to the col- 
lector or other chief officer of the customs 
at the post where their smelting or refin- 
ing works are situated, giving the loca- 
tion of the premises and setting forth the 
manufacture proposed to be carned on 
therein. Such manufacturer or owner 
will be reauired to execute a bond, in du- 
plicate, in the form prescribed, in such 
penalty and with such security as the col- 
lector of customs may deem proper. The 
bond executed in duplicate will be trans- 
mitted by the collector of customs to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for his approval. 
When approved, one copy will be retained 
in the Department and the other sent to 
the collector for file. 


2. All bonded warehouses of this class 
shall have a portion thereof separated from 
the remainder of the premises, and secured 
by customs locks, for the storage of the 
refined product equal to the quantity of 
pure metal contained in the imported 
crude metal or ore used in the smelting 
and refining each day until withdrawn for 
exportation or consumption, or transporta- 
tion to another bonded warehouse. 

8. Upon the arrival of metals in any 
crude form, including ores, from a foreign 
port, at any port where such smelting or 
refining warehouses is situated, for the 
purpose of being smelted and refined, the 
same shall be entered for warehousing un- 
der Articles 667 to 674 of the general 
regulations of 1884. The warehouse entry 
and bond having been executed, the col- 
lector will issue a permit'to the inspector 
to send such ores or metals from the im- 
port vessel or other vehicle by designated 
bonded carts, drays or lighters to the 
smelting and refining warehouse named in 
the entry. 

4. Upon the receipt of such ores or 
metals in such warehouse, the appraiser, 
or officer assigned to. that duty, shall ob- 
tain proper and adequate samples from 
those taken for commercial purposes, in 
the manner approved ‘and practiced by 
miners and others, in the handling and re- 
duction of ores and metals, by thoroughly 
mixing and quartering every tenth shovel 
or more, repeating the operation until the 
usual commercial sample be obtained. 
The appraisers will ascertain by proper 
assays the quantity of dutiable refined 
metal or metals contained in the crude 
metals or ores as entered, and the quantity 
so ascertained will be noted on the ware- 
house entry and bond. Upon a with- 
drawal for consumption in the United 
States of any refined dutiable metals set 
aside and stored as eyuivalent for the 
metals contained in the imported crude 
metals or ores smelted in such warehouse, 
duty will be collected on the correspond- 
ing quantity, as shown by the original 
assay of such imported crude metals or 
ores, without any allowance for wastage 
incurred in the smelting and refining, but 
upon the exportation of said refined metal 
credit will be given on the warehouse bond 
for the duties on such corresponding 
quantity of the imported crude metals or 
ores shown by the assay, and 10 per 
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cent. of the quantity so shown in addition 
thereto. 

5. The storekeiper in charge of such 
warehouse will permit manufacturers to 
transfer thereto all necessary casks, barrels 
or other packages required, in which the 
refined metal is to be packed for shipment. 
Such refined metal, or any part thereof, 
may be withdrawn for consumption on 
payment of the duties. 

6. In order to adirect exportation of such 
refined metal from a seaboard or frontier 
port, the manufacturer will file with the 
collector of customs an export entry, who 
will issue a permit directing the store- 
keeper to deliver the goods to the sur- 
veyor to be laden for exportation on board 
the export vessel, car or other vehicle. 
Upon the receipt of the permit the store- 
keeper in charge will deliver the refined 
metal therein described, and make due re- 
turn to the collector, and upon the receipt 
of the return of lading from the officer in 
charge, and a proper bill of lading, the 
collector will credit the warehouse bond 
with the amount so exported. 

7. In order to an exportation of such re- 
fined metal via some other port of the 
United States, the mauutacturer will file 
with the collector of customs where the 
manufacturing warehouse is situated a 
transportation and exportation entry in 
triplicate and execute a bond in a penal 
sum equal to double the value of the goods 
with the duty added. The bond having 
been duly executed, a permit for delivery 
shall be issued. The collector will deliver 
one of the entries to the surveyor, who will 
designate an inspector to carefully exam- 
ine the packages of metal, and if they 
agree in all particulars with the descrip- 
tion in the entry, he shall make a return. 
The manifest shall be in triplicate and con- 
tain a description of the marks, numbers, 
packages or quantities and value, by 
whom shipped, to whom consigned, and 
the route by which the merchandise is to 
be transported. The triplicate manifest, 
duly certified, together with the triplicate 
copy of the entry, shall be mailed to the 
chief officer of the customs at the port 
where the goods are to be transshipped for 
exportation. On arrival of the goods at 
the port of transshipment the transporta- 
tion line shall deliver the manifest to the 
chief officer of the customs, who shall ex- 
amine the packages and compare the 
marks and the numbers with the manifest 
and entry, and, if found correct, he will 
deliver the goods for exportation and issue 
a certificate. On the receipt of this cer- 
tificate the collector of customs at the port 
of withdrawal will cancel the export bond. 


rr 


No Settlement of the Coke Strike. 





A conference between the coke operat- 
ors and workers of the Connellsville region 
was held at*Scottdale, Pa., on Monday, 
‘he 2d inst. The object of the conference 
was to endeavor to arrive at a settlement 
of the coke strike. The coke operators 
were well represented and the United 
Mine Workers were represented by their 
full scale committee. At the outset of 
the meeting the miners stated that they 
would not consent toa reduction, and it 
then became evident that no action look- 
ing to a settlement of the strike could be 
taken. 
would not make a settlement on any other 
basis than that of a 10 percent. reduction. 
In defense of this position the operators 
stuted that the coke trade was in even 
worse condition than when the strike 
commenced, and that it did not present 
any signs, whatever, of improvement. 
After hearing statements from both sides, 
the conference was adjourned without any 
date being set for another meeting. As 
the situation now stands, a settlement of 
the trouble is farther off than ever, al- 


The operators stated that they | 





though an impression prevails that the 
workmen are not in very good shape to 
stand a long siege of idleness. If this is 
the case a settlement of the strike may 
take place sooner than expected. 


ee 
Birmingham Coal and Iron Men Visit 
Pensacola, Ela. 





Last week a special coach conveyed 
from Birmingham, Ala., to Pensacola, 
Fla., the presidents and managers of 
nearly all the iron furnaces and coal 
mines of the Birmingham district upon 
the invitation of tbe Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad and the Export Coal 
Company to personally inspect the large 
docks erected at a cost of over $100,000 
by the L. & N. Railroad, extending 3000 
feet into Pensacola Bay, having thereon 
six switches, elevated tracks, with patent 
coal shutes for loading coal into vessels, 
direct from cars. warehouses, &c. The 
Export Coal Company are shipping large 
quantities of Alabama coal to Cuba, 
Mexico, Galveston, &c., and while there 
the party witnessed the loading of a ves- 
sel with 1000 tons Alabama coal going to 
the Nicaragua Canal Company. 

The following resolutions were passed 
by the visitors while en route home: 

Resolved, That whereas we recognize the 
full vatue of intimate commercial relations 
with our neighbors, the islands to the 
south of us, and the States belonging to 
and a part of this continent; and, whereas, 
the Government at Washington has al- 
ready in part done so, and is still negotia- 
ting reciprocal treaty relations with our 
American neighbors; and, whereas, the 
Nicaragua canal is already under construc- 
tion, and recognized as an indispensible 
necessity to the foreign commerce of this 
country, as well as the maintenance of 
the Monroe doctrine; and, whereas, Ala- 
bama and the other States of the South 
are peculiarly interested, and will be 
greatly benefited by the development of 
the export trade of the Gulf and Atlantic 
ports; therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1. That we urge upon our 
Senators to vote for the bill now pending 
in the United States Senate to secure 
Governmental aid in _ building the 
Nicaragua Canal. 

2. That we heartily approve the exten- 
sion of our treaty to the West India 
Islands and the Central and South Ameri- 
can States. 

3. That copies of these resolutions be 
furnished the members of Congress and 
Senators from Alabama, with the request 
that they do all in their power to secure 
friendly legislation in this behalf, and that 
they also be furnished Secretary of State, 
the Hon. James G. Blaine. 

The stock of the Export Coal Company 
is owned in New York, Birmingham and 
Pensacola, D. W. Munson of New York 
City being president; T. H. Aldrich of 
Birmingham vice-president and general 
manager. These gentlemen operate not 
only a line of vessels from Pensacola, but 
also from New York to West Indies and 
South America. 

- ——— 

The Steel and Iron Improvement Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have closed a contract 
with Howard & Sears of Eagle Rock, Va., 
for the adoption of the Adams direct pro- 
cess. This concern will at once commence 
the erection of an open-hearth plant. 





The Crescent Foundry, L. Wortheimer 
proprietor, Allegheny City, Pa., manu- 
factures castings of all kinds and makes 
a specialty of rolling mill, blast furnace 
and machinery castings. 





The works of Henry Bessemer & Co., 
Sheffield, paid a dividend of 25 per cent. 
for the last fiscal year. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


fron and Steel. 


During last week the Pottstown Iron Com- 
pany of Pottstown, Pa., posted notices that, 
commencing on Monday, the 9th inst., the 
wages of their puddlers will be reduced from 
$3.75 to $3.50 per ton of 2240 pounds. 


The firm of Gabel, Jones & Gabel of Potts- 
town, Pa., lessees of the Norway Furnace, has 
been dissolved by mutual consent. 





A new company has been promoted in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, called the Scottish Middles- 
borough Land Company. Limited, with a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000, who are to build blast fur- 
naces, rolling mills, steel works and pipe works 
in Middlesborough, Ky. 


Neshannock Furnace, at New Castle, Pa.. 
owned and operated by the Crawford Lron and 
Steel Company, at New Castle, Pa., turned out 
109,790 tons of pig iron during a blast of 90 
weeks, an average of 1219 tons per week. 


Milton Furnace, at Wellston, Jackson 
County, Ohio, has been sold to Morris Stern- 
berger. 


The Keystone Mfg. and Supply Company, 
of Pittsburgh, have made application for a 
charter for the purpose of engaging in the 
manufacture of iron, steel and other metals. 
Among the incorporators are Joseph W. Craig, 
Thomas H. Adams, Charles E Dickson, Grant 
McCargo and Samuel M. Willock. 


Furnace D of the Crane Iron Company, at 
Catasauqua, Pa., was blown out last week for 
an indefinite period. At present but two 
stacks of the above firm are now in operation. 


The Andrews Bros. Company, proprietors of 
the Haselton Iron Works at Haselton, Ohio, are 
putting in a new battery of boilers. At pres- 
ent they have 40 puddling furnaces in operation. 


The blast furnace of the Jefferson Iron 
Works, at Steubenville, Ohio, has recently been 
relined and otherwise repaired. It will not 
be put in blast, however, until the condition of 
the iron market shows a material improve- 
ment. 


The £tna Iron and Steel Company, of 
Bridgeport, Ohio, have placed an order with the 
Lloyd-Booth Company, of Youngstown, Obio, 
for one 24-inch three-high billet mill of special 
design, to be used in their new steel plant, and 
two 22-inch sheet trains. The contract calls 
for the delivery of the three millsin June next. 
The billet mill referred to above was designed 
by C. W. Bray, secretary of the Lloyd-Booth 
Company, and it is claimed that it possesses 
some advantages not embodied in the present 
construction of billet mills. 


Ogden City, Utah, is anxious to become a 
pig-iron producer, and active steps are being 
taken looking to the building and operation of 
a blast furnace at that place. 


Only two of the five furnaces of the Crane 
Iron Company at Catasauqua, Pa., are in blast, 
furnace D having been blown out recently. 


The Crane Iron Company of Catasaqua, Pa., 
have notified their employees of a reduction in 
wages of 10 per cent. The reason advanced for 
the reduction is the present depressed condition 
of the iron market. 


The Duquesne Tube Works Company _ of 
Pittsburgh, whose works are at Duquesne, Pa., 
have recently completed iron-clad additions to 
three departments which will be used for assort- 
ing aa storing the various sizes of tubes, as 
well as increasing the capacity of the plant. 
The size of the new buildings are 75 x 140 feet, 
85 x 125 feet and 50 x 80 feet. 


At New York on February 24 judgments 
were entered against Charles J. Schultz, pro- 
orietor of the Iron City Bridge Works at Pitts- 
Sorat in favor of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
Limited, for $8104, and in favor of Saran 
Brothers & Co., Limited, for $5710. fr. 
Schultz made an assignment in the early part 
of last year, and the works have since been 
operated by the Oliver Iron and Steel Company 
of Pittsburgh. 


The Canton Bridge Company have been in- 
corporated at Canton, Ohio, for the manufact- 
ure of iron, wooden or combination bridges. 
The incorporators are C. H. Barnard, G. L. 
Miller and J. R. Herring. 


Clarence M. Clark, president of the Virginia 
Steel Company, at Buena Vista, Va., accom- 
panied by Julian Kennedy, the engineer of the 
steel plant, and other officers of that ew: 
arrived at Buena Vista last week and a 
conference with a number of contractors who 
had entered bids for the construction of the 
works. The site for this plant has already 
been selected and all the plans have been 
mapped out. The buildings and yards cover 
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30 acres of ground. The principal building is 
to be a stone and iron structure 1400 x 60 feet 
in dimensions. 


The rolling mill at Iron Gate, Va., which 
was recently purchased by the Richmond 


Standard Spike and Iron Company, is being | 


enlarged and improved, It ‘has 13 puddling 
furnaces now in operation, and the number will 
be increased to 22. In addition to increased 
puddling capacity, modern merchant trains ana 
forging and bending machines are now being 
putin for the manufacture of merchant iron, 
and for shaping the same into forms for gen- 
eral car work. 


In our issue of last week we made mention 
of the destruction by fire of No. 2 puddle mill 
of Cartwright, McCurdy & Co., at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. The firm advise us that the loss 
is between $40,000 and $50,000. The mill will 
be rebuilt as soon as the debris can be cleared 
away and the insurance adjusted. In the 
meantime the firm have made arrangements to 
take care of their trade as usual. 


The Georgia Furnace and Iron Company of | 
Tallapoosa, Ga., are reported to have purchased | 


for $20,000 the Crow iron mines in Bartow 
County, Ga., and will operate same. 


Work on the new plate and bar mill at 
Roanoke, Va., is progressing rapidly. 


The Max Meadows Iron Company, at Max 
Meadows, Va., are pushing the work on their 
new furnace, and M. H. Maury, who is man- 
ager of the company, reports that they will 


pels be ready to go into blast next July. | 


ey are receiving their engines from the E. 
P. Allis Company of Milwaukee, Wis. Just 
now the brick work is going on in the furnace 
stack and in the stoves. 


An additional blowing engine will be added 
to the furnace of the Pulaski Iron Company, 
recently damaged by an explosion at Pulaski 
City, Va. 


The furnaces at Edenburg, Va., have been 
lately purchased by a Philadelphia syndicate, 
and new machinery is being put in that will 
increase the capacity of the plant to about 60 
tons of iron per day. The iron deposits near 
that place are practically inexhaustible, and 
the best ore can be mined for a century. Three 
miles from Edenburg is Powell’s Ford Valley 
Iron Works. Twoiron furnaces were formerly 
operated; one of them was destroyed during 
the war, and the other has been recently pur- 
chased by Boston capitalists, who will place it 
in operation. 


A bill incorporating the Southern Steel 
Company of Birmingham, Ala., has been in- 
troduced in the Alabama Legislature. 


Machinery. 


The Gordon Steam Pump Company of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, are erecting a new building 90 x 
156 feet. The center portion will contain a 
crane of 20 tons capacity. When this building 
is completed, it will considerably increase their 
present output. The firm will a’so have fa- 
cilities for turning out heavier work than here- 
tofore. They have recently received a contract 
from the city of Cincinnati for two pumping 
engines, each of 3,850,000 gallons capacity per 
day. They also have a large amount of other 
orders on hand, and report prospects for the 
future to be very bright. 


For some months past the works of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, at Wil- 
merding, Pa., have been operated only five days 
per week of seven hourseach. On Monday, the 
2d inst., operations were resumed on full time, 
with good prospects of continuing on full time 
for a long period. 


Business men of Comanche, Texas, have sub- 
scribed $15,000 for a foundry and machine 
shop. 


Fire recently damaged the plant of the Me- 
chanics’ Boiler Works, at Pottstown, Pa., to 
the extent of 33500. 


Schwab & Sercombe’s foundry and machine 
shop, at Milwaukee, Wis., have been damaged 
by fire to the amount of $10,000. 
covered by insurance and operations will not 
be seriously delayed. 


The South Anniston 
stroyed by fire. The loss is placed at $30,000, 
covered by an insurance of $16,000, The works 
will be rebuilt. 

Philpott & area have broken ground at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., for a machine shop 
SO x 38 feet, two stories in hight. 


William Tod & Co., founders and machinists, 
for two 150 horse-power Porter-Hamilton en- 


gines for the new plant of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, at Sparrows Point, Md. In 


The loss is | 


Nail Works and Ma- | 
chine Shops, Anniston, Ala.. have been de- | 


ery for the same concern. All of this work 
is of special design, and is built from designs 
| furnished by Henry Aiken of Pittsburgh, who 
is consulting engineer of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company. 


It is reported that the Brown Segmental 
Tube Wire Cannon Company have secured an 
option on 5 acres of land, near Greensburg, 
Pa., about 30 miles from Pittsburgh, for the 
erection of works to manufacture wire-wound 
cannon, which are said to be practically in- 
destructible. If arrangements can be made a 
large plant will be erected. 


The Ajax Mfg. Company of Allegheny, Pa., 
manufacturers of Ajax boring machines, have 
succeeded in building up a large trade for 
these goods in South Ranstas. Shipments 
have already been made to Chili, Australia 
and Buenos Ayres. 


The plant of the Enterprise Boiler Company 
at Youngstown, Ohio, will probably be closed 
down in a few days, on account of the refusal 
of the employees to work ten hours per day in- 
stead of nine, as they are doing at present. The 
firm claim that the shops of their competitors 
are operated ten hours per day, the employees 
| receiving the same wages as they are compelled 
to pay for nine hours’ work. For this reason 
they are unable to meet competition, and will 
close down as soon as they have completed the 
orders now in hand 


The Atlanta Machine Works, which was re- 
cently reorganized at Atlanta, Ga., with L. H. 
Beck, president, and Jno. Cary, secretary and 
treasurer, have entirely remodeled their build- 
| ings, and placed in position the latest and most 
|}improved machinery. The company manu- 
| facture sashes, pulley hangers, smoke stacks, 

steam boilers for sawmills, iron work, gold- 
| mining machinery and iron castings. 


A stock company is reported as organizing 
at Anniston, Ala., to operate the Murray & 
Stevenson [ron Foundry. 


It is stated that the Belton Iron Works of 
| Belton, Texas, are removing their iron foundry 
and machinery to Comanche, Texas, where a 
$15,000 stock company have been organized by 

2. 8. Wiseman and others to operate same. 


A machine shop will be established at Ma- 
| desa, Ga., by KE. H. Mason of Atlanta. 


A half interest in the Linden Iron Foundry 
at Athens, Ga., has been purchased by ‘lhomas 
Bailey, and new machinery will be put into the 
plant at once. 


At Strasburg, Va., the Southern Horse and 
Mule Shoe Company, with a capital stock of 
3.0,000, are reported organized for the pur- 
pose of establishing machine shops. 


Houston, Stamwood & Gamble, Covington, 
Ky., desire to correct an impression that has 
gone abroad to the effect that they contem- 
plate erecting immediately a foundry plant in 
connection with their engine plant. Their 
shop for building engines is under way and 
their larger tools will also be running shortly. 
The G. A. Gray Company are furnishing them 
with a 6 x 16 foot planer, and the Gleason Tool 
Company are putting in a 32 inch by % foot 
lathe, which the company hope to have run- 
ning within two weeks. In the meantime 
their patterns are being completed and the 
are furnishing such engines as they can wit 
their present facilities. 





The cylinders for the two ships now building 
at the Newport News dry dock for the Morgan 
Steamship Company will be furnished by the 
Richmond Locomotive and Machine Works of 
Richmond, Va. 


The boiler works of J. T. Dougherty, at 
Dayton, Ohio, have been closed by the sheriff 
on a judgment of 36000. 

Hardware, 

The business of the Pittsburgh Sheet Metal 
| Tool Company of Allegheny, Pa., manufact- 
| urers of sheet metal and wire goods, has been 
| succeeded by the H. H. Hipwell Mfg. Com- 
| pany, who will conduct the same at the old 
| focntion and with the same officers. 





| The Cleveland Register Company, Cleveland, 

Ohio, are now prepared to furnish most of the 
standard sizes of registers. 

The Standard Tool Company, Cleveland, 

| Ohio, have just completed quite a large addi- 

tion to their factory and are running overtime. 


cessful in introducing their goods, the out- 
put of which bas been but moderate. At pres- 
ent they are engaged in preparing new dies 
and making several other improvements pre- 
paratory to increasing their output. 


The Walden Knife Company, Walden, N. 
Y., are building an addition to their present 
factory. This enlargement will permit a needed 
increase in the company’s capacity. 


The Howe Scale Company, Rutland, Vt., 
have contracted for the erection of two ma- 
chine shops, each over 80 feet in length, 50 feet 
in width and three stories high. They are also 
about to erect a large dry Touss entirely sep- 
arate from their other buildings, to be ical 
two stories in higbt and some 35 feet square. A 
large portion of the machinery to be employed 
in these shops is also contracted for and the 
company are negotiating fur more, in addition 
to making certain special machines themselves, 
It is their purpose to occupy this additional 
room mostly in the manufacture of trucks of 
all varieties. ‘They advise us that they antici- 
pate making this a specia) department of their 
works in connection with the manufacture of 
scales, 


John H. Clay of Philadelphia has recently 
ay equipments for fire departments for 
salt Lake City, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane 
Falls, and to several other cities west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Mr. Clay having had 
several years training in the Philadelphia Fire 
Department, is regarded as having a thorough 
appreciation of what is required in that line. 


We are advised by J. H. Sternbergh & Son, 
Reading, Pa., that they have removed the 
debris occasioned by the recent fire in their 
plant, by which their main works, machine 
shop, engine house, tool room and office were 
destroyed, together with part of their ware- 
house, their rolling mill, boiler house, stable 
and two or three other small buildings having 
been uninjured, and are now rebuilding their 
warehouse, which will be the same size as be- 
fore, 150 x 40, four stories, and furnished with 
two elevators. They are also laying founda- 
tions for a new machine shop, which will be 
about twice as large as the old one and will 
give a floor space of about 10,000 square feet, 
and will erect as promptly as possible an iron 
structure, 360 feet long by 160 feet wide, to be 
used as their main works, comprising the 
forging and finishing departments. Plans are 
now being prepared for this structure. They 
will also build a separate office building, 45 x 
32 feet, and three stories high. All of these 
buildings will be planned with the view of se- 
curity against fire, as well as for the greatest 
possible efficiency in the more prompt and eco- 
nomical handling of their business. The 
burned property was insured for $175,000, 
which, we are advised, is sufficient to cover the 
loss by fire, without including the loss incident 
to the stoppage of business. 


The Cincinnati Mfg. Company, Cincinnati 
Ohio, have recently added a number of special 
and expensive machines to their already large 
plant, adapted for the production of a full line 
of wire fly traps, corn poppers, dish covers, 
vegetable boilers and pressed wire goods. The 
company state the year past has been an ex- 
cellent one in the way of trade on their regular 
line, and with the additional facilities at their 
command they hope to be able to increase it 
largely during the ensuing year. 


Shultz Belting Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
report a very active demand for their patent 
yulley covering and leather link belt. They 
hans recently shipped a large link belt to a 
point in Wisconsin. Among the other large 
belts shipped by them were two of 103 feet long 
and 30 inches wide each, and one 80 feet long 
and 32 inches wide. Their patent pulley cover- 
ing, which has only recently beef placed on the 
market, is reported to be giving general satis- 
faction and they are shipping it to all parts of 
the country. 


The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., are busy in all their departments. 
The art metal department of their works is 
pushed to keep abreast with orders. They have 
recently secured the contract for the metal 
work in Boyd’s New Opera House, Omaha, Neb. 
The work consists of polished brass, copper and 
nickel plated work, brass parquet rails, brass 
rails in procenium boxes, and some handsome 
grills, to be placed on the top tier of the pros- 
cenium boxes. This contract was considered a 
very desirable one, and the fact of this coin- 
pany securing it in the face of strong com»e- 


The National Wire and Iron Company, tition speaks well for the concern. 


Cleveland, Ohio, have been incorporated, with a 
capital of $10,000. 
The Perkins Lock 
| with increased capital and go ahead under new 
management. 


The 


Morgan Mfg. Company, Kalamazoo, 


addition to these, the firm are building the rail- | Mich., manufacturers of kitchen and: hollow- 


mill tables and some heavy hydraulic machin- 


ware goods, advise us that they have been suc 


Company, Cleveland, | capital of $150,000, 


Rf , : | Ohio, it is reported, are about to reorganize | facture firearms of alldescriptions. The Boar 
of Youngstown, Ohio, have received an order | ' I 5 facture 8 seeeceey = ara 


The Minneapolis Fire Arms Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., have been organized with a 
The company will manu- 


of Directors comprises George D. Emery, W. B. 
Palmer, E. M. Mabie, J. F. Calderwood and 
M. P. Hawkins. 


Midland Supply Company, Chicago, have 
been incorporated, to manufacture and deal in 
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curling iroms, pocket lamps, railway signal 
torches, &c. The capital stock is $60,000, and 
the stockholders are Benjamin L. Cook, George 
D. Cook and Charles W. Palmer. 


Miscellaneous, 


J. J. Leddy, Omaha, Neb., proprietor of the 
Champion Iron and Wire Works, is manufact- 
uring the Champion Improved Awning. With 
this device the awning is rolled on a roller at 
the top of the store windows by means of a 
crank and gearing. The manufacturer claims 
thatthe awning rolls - close to the building, 
and does not have the baggy appearance that 
the ordinary awning presents; that it does not 
interfere with the Tight when rolled up; that 
there are no — to draw the awning into 


ulleys and cut the cloth; that the awning can 


y2 made 75 feet long and work perfectly and 
easily; that it may be lowered to any angle, 
and that it will remain where desired. 


Williams Mfg. Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
manufacturers of windmills and all goods for 
water supply. The business of the above firm 
is manufacturing the Marvel Windmill, de- 
signed for supplying water for farm, garden, 
dairy, private residence, brickyard, hotel, liv- 
ery, barn or other purposes. We are advised 
that their trade is not confined to the United 
States, but that they export their mills to Aus- 
tralia, South America, Africa and other coun- 
tries. Accompanying their catalogue are a 


number of engravings. illustrating the location 


of mills which they have erected in various | 


parts of this country, 


The following are among recently author- 
ized corporations in the State of Illinois: The 
American Hydraulic Sliding Railway Com- 
pany, at Chicago; to demonstrate the prin- 
ciple of hydraulic pressure as a motive power 
for the propulsion of cars and othor vehicles 
for the transportation of passengers and 
freight, and to manufacture, construct, build, 
equip, operate, manage and exhibit the motors, 
machinery, appliances, rails, cars, equipments 
and devices therefor ; capital stock, $100,000 ; 
incorporators, Jules Juvenet, Jules Rigoulot 
and Edward T. Cragan. The Columbian 
Novelty Company, at Chicago ; capital stock, 
$25,000 ; for the manufacture of novelties ; 
incorporators, W. B. Jarvis, A. M. Geistle 
and N. F. Gordon. The Holson Electric Har- 
ness and Supply Company, at Chicago; capital 
stock, $250,000; for the manufacture of har- 
ness and electrical devices and apparatus for 
harness and carriages; incorporators, Albert 


B. Holson, 8. W. Gehr, Robert Lindblom and | 


J.J. Wright. The Probst Construction Com- 
pany of Chicago, Iil., at Chicago; capital stock, 
$50,000; for the construction of buildings and 


to contract for masonry, iron, and carpenter | 


work; incorporators, Herman Probst, P. F. P. 
Mueller and Bernard Lishter. The Chicago 
Complete Combustion Company, at Chicago ; 
for the manufacture of steam boilers, engines 
and heating apparatus; capital stock, $300,000; 
incorporators, Charles H. Curtis, Henry C. 
Staver and Ralph E. Brownell. 
Supply Company, at Chicago; for the manu- 
facture of curling irons, pocket lamps, rail- 
way signal torches, torpedoes and colored 
glassware; capital stock, $60,000; incorpor- 
ators, B. L. Cook, George D. Cook and C. W. 
Palmer. 


The Pennsylvania Mfg. Company’s brass-fin- 
ishing plant at Erie, Pa., has been closed by 
the sheriff on executions amounting to $16,- 
000. The trouble grew out of the failure of the 
Erie Rag Company, whose paper the company 
had endorsed. It is probable that some ar- 
rangement will be made whereby the works 
can continue in operation. 


On March 10, at Springfield, Ohio, the agri- 
cultural works of the William N. Whitely 
Company will be offered for sale. The cred- 
itors of the firm have been urging this step for 
some time. Two years ago this company failed 
for 33,000,000, and then issued bonds to the ex- 
tent of $1,500,000, the settlement being on the 
basis of 50 cents on the dollar. These bonds 
are held principally in New York, Boston and 
Cincinnati. 

It is reported that the Rogers Fence Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ohio, have been offered 
360,000 to ae in Minneapolis, Minn., but 
decline to make the change for less than $100,- 
000, . 


The Pike Pipe Works, at Pell City, Ala., are 
nearing completion. 


J. B. Hastings of Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
others are organizing at Roanoke, Va., a 
company with a capitgl stock of $100,000 to es- 
tablish nail works at Roanoke, for the purpose 
of manufacturing the Hastings patent wire 
nail, The same parties have also organized at 
Salem, Va., a company with a capital stock of 
$50,000 for the same purpose. 


The Grantville Devetovins Company have 
been formed at Grantville, Va., with a capital 
stock of $10,000, to develop the mining inter- 


The Midland | 


ests near that place. J.S. Broadwater is presi- 
dent of the company; J. E. Gmnagey, vice- 
president, and O. G. Getty, secretary. 


A company consisting of J. H. Porter, W. 
J Van Dyke, H. L. Wilson and others will 
develop iron mines and lime-stone quarries in 
the vicinity of Canton, Ga., and will also erect 
and operate an iron furnace. 


The name of a new town to be established by 


the Chattahoochee Land Company, near At- 
lanta, Ga., is Bolton. This company will here 
erect iron furnaces, rolling mills and other in- 
dustries. 

Efforts are being made in Baltimore, Md., to 
organize an industrial development company 
with a capital stock of $500,000, for the pur- 
pose of inducing the location of manufacturing 
enterprises in that city. 


The Zell Stored Power Company have been 
incorporated at Baltimore, Md., with a capital 


stock of 8500,000, to manufacture a motor in- | 


vented by R. R. Zell The incorporators of 
the company are Oden Bowie, I. F. Rasin, W. 
J. O’Brien and others. The Wenstrom Con- 


solidated Dynamo and Motor Company of the | 


same place contemplate issuing $25,000 in 
bonds for the purpose of establishing a plant 
for the manufacture of dynamos and motors, 


The Iron and Steel Shafting works of Mer- 
win McKaig of Cumberland, Md., it is stated, 
will be removed to Martinsburg, W. Va. 

The Washington Zine Company of Lynch- 
burg, Va., issue $100,000 bonds in order to en- 
large the company’s zine plant at West Lynch- 
burg. 


Clapp & Jones, the steam fire-engine manu- 


| facturing company, of Hudson, N. Y., have 


| Building Company, Penn Works. 








received a 361,000 order for steamers to be 
shipped to Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 


The firm of Neafie & Levy.Philadelphia, bave 
become an incorporated company, under the 
title of the Neafie & Levy Ship and Engine 
This estab- 
lishment was started in the year 1838 as the 
Penn Works. The shops and shipyards on the 
Delaware River occupy an area of about 10 
acres, 


The Taylor Mfg. Company. Chambersburg, 
Pa., have effected a settlement with their cred- 
itors on the basis of 50 cents on the dollar. The 
claims against the company amount to $40,000, 
on which $20,000 will be paid in cash by the di- 
rectors. The works will be sold by the sheriff, 
and a reorganization of the company probably 
effected. 


A company with a capital stock of $25,000 
have been organized at Macon, Ga., to work 
and operate an agricultural implement works. 


The Alabama Locomotive Company have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, for the purpose of establising loco- 
motive works at Alabama City, Ala. The 
charter of this company gives them the priv- 
ilege of increasing the capital stock to $10,000,- 
000. 

Byram & Co., 435 to 443 Guion street, De- 
troit, Mich., have arranged for an extention of 


their present plant. The addition will be 50 x 
40 feet, brick, three stories high, and semi fire 


| proof, and will be occupied for offices and 
| storage and shipping purposes. 


The completed 
works will cover an area 100 feet square and 
will be devoted to the manufacture of the Col- 
liau Patent Cupola Furnace and builders’ iron 
work. 


Wickwire Bros’. wire works, at Cortland, N. 
Y., are running 11 hours a day. 


The Ries Electric Traction and Brake Com- 
any recently gave an interesting exhibition at 
Philadelphia of an invention owned by them. 
The purpose of the invention is to increase the 
adhesion between the wheels of steam loco- 
motives and the rails, by means of a small dy- 
namo and an auxiliary engine placed upon the 
locomotive, furnishing a current through the 
wheels of the locomotive and the rails at point 
of contact. Working models show an increase 
of 400 per cent in the hauling power, and the 
performance of a locomotive of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, now being equipped with 
the invention, will be watched with interest by 
railroad men. 


A party of Chicago and Pittsburgh capital- 
ists, together with a number of manufacturers 
of Wales, are reported as having located a 
sheet and tin plate mill at South Joliet, Ill. It 
is said that wis Bros., now of Pittsburgh, 
but formerly of England, are at the head of 
the enterprise. 


The Waltham Emery Wheel Company, of 
Waltham, Mass., are erecting a new factory, 
consisting of a main building 240 x 50 feet, 
boiler and engine rooms 18 x 32 feet each, and 
an office 30 x 40 feet, two stories high. The 
new plant, which is most complete in every de- 











tail, will be occupied by the company as soon as 
completed. 

Martinsburg, W. Va., has made a liberal bid 
for the plant of the McKaig Iron and Steel 
Shafting Works, located at Cumberland, Md. 
It having been found necessary to enlarge the 
works, the offer coming at this time is likely to 
be favorably considered. 

The Merchants’ Shot Tower Company, Balti 
more, Md., have sold and conveyed all their 
land and plant to the American Shot and Lead 
Company, having paid all their debts, settled 
their affairs and distributed their assets. 

The address of the Nubian Iron Enamel Com 
pany is now Cragin, Ill., where they have 
greatly enlarged and improved facilities which 
will enable them to better meet the demands of 
their constantly growing trade. The com- 
pany’s business, we are advised, covers every 
State, no little export business being also done. 


EE 


A Mammoth Locomotive. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
just built for the St. Clair Tunnel Com- 
pany a locomotive which is probably the 
heaviest ever constructed. Four have 
been ordered, and each is guaranteed to 
hanl a load of 760 gross tons of cars and 
lading uv a grade of 105 féet to the mile. 

The locomotives are of the class known 
as tank locomotives, and have no tender. 
The tanks are on both sides of the boiler, 
and their capacity is 2000 gallons. The 
space for fuel, which is anthracite coal, is 
on the footboard. There are five pairs of 
driving wheels, which are the only wheels, 
and they are 50 inches in diameter. The 
wheel base is 18 feet 3 inches. The cyl- 


| inders are 22 inches in diameter and have 


a stroke of 28 inches The boiler is of 
steel 32-inch thick, and is 6 feet 2 inches in 
diameter. There are 280 flues, 24 inches 
in diameter and 13 feet 6 inches long. 
The fire box is 11 teet long and 3} feet 
wide. 

The cab is placed on the top of the 
boiler and midway between its ends. 
There are two sand boxes, one on the front 
of the boiler and one on the back, so that 
sand can be placed on the rails whether 
the locomotive is running forward or back- 

yard. There isa powerful air brake which 
operates on each driving wheel. There 
are headlights and steps at both ends, like 
those of a shifting engine. The locomo- 
tive will run on 100-pound rails. The 
number of the one completed is 598, and 
the consecutive construction number given 
by the builders is 11,586. In working or- 
der the weight is 195,000 pounds. 

No. 598 will be shipped to its destina- 
tion next week, and the others will follow 
in a few days. In its completed state the 
locomotive is too heavy for some of the 
bridges it will have to cross en route, so 
the cab, the tanks, side rods and other 
parts will have to be taken off to lighten 
the weight, and be shipped separately. 

The St. Clair Tunnel Company, for 
whom the locomotives have been built, 
control the line of railroad running 
through the tunnel under the St. Clair 
River. It is near the junction of the St. 
Clair River with Lake Huron, and con- 
nects the towns of Port Sarnia Ont., and 
Port Huron, Mich. The line of railroad 
which runs through tbe tunnel is the con- 
nection of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada with its line in Michigan. The 
tunnel is 6000 feet long, and the approaches 
are 1950 and 2500 feet respectively, making 
a total length of over 2 miles. These ap- 
proaches have a grade of 105 feet to the 
mile, and a very heavy locomotive is re- 
quired to haul heavy trains through the 
tunnel and up the grade of the ap- 
proaches. 

i — a — 

The United States cruiser Bennington 
made a successful four hours’ steaming 
trial, showing an aggregate horse-power 
of 3471.7, being 71.7 in excess of the con- 
tract requirement on this point. 
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Angles and Bar Iron. There is a stronger 
feeling in this class of material, and a 
heavy local trade is assured if threatened 
building labor troubles are settled amica- 
bly. Prices remain the same. 


Plates.—Reports vary, some dealers 
noting a light demand from both store and 
mill, while others speak of good inquiries 
and satisfactory business. Mill prices are 
no lower than they have been, but, on the 
contrary, duplicate orders are being re- 
fused at recent prices. We quote Nos. 10 
to 14 Iron Sheets, 2.75¢ @ 2.80¢; Steel 
Sheets, 2.90¢ @ 3¢; Tank Iron, 2.55¢ @ 
2.65¢; Tank Steel, 2.65¢ @ 2.75¢ ; Sbell 












TRADE REPORT. 


Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Office of The Iron Age, 50 Dearborn street, | 
Cuicaco, March 4, 1891. ‘ 

Pig Iron.—A few round lots of local 
brands of Coke Iron sold the past week at 
about our quotations, but the inquiry for 
Strong Foundry is now rather light, as 
most consumers seem to be supplied. 
Southern furnace companies are rapidly 


Lake has been reduced to 14}4¢; Sheet Cop- 
per is firm at the list price and in fair de- 
mand; Spelter is quoted 5¢ @ 54¢, accord- 
ing to brand. 

Pig Lead.—The week has been entirely 
without feature. Trading here, as _re- 
ported by dealers, has been confined al- 
most entirely to car lots at 4.10¢. The 
metal is to be had in some quantity at the 
price, but manufacturers are chary about 
anticipating their wants except at a con- 
cession. The average price of Lead in 
Chicago for the month of February is 
4.14¢, as against 3.67}¢ for the same pe- 
riod last year. At St. Louis the week has 


withdrawing from the market, having 
sold their entire product for some time 
ahead. Those still in the field are now 
asking top prices for such grades as they 
are prepared to offer. Sales of Southern 
Gray Forge have been made by agents 
here to Mahoning Valley rolling mills at 
full prices without difficulty and by cor 
respondence. This shows the condition 
of affairs in that section. Ohio Black- 
bands are now very hard to get. They 
are quoted, nominally, at $19, cash, Chi- 
cago, but agents cannot guarantee deliv- 
eries. Hocking Valley Silveries are 
quoted at $18.25 and Jackson County at 
$18.70. All the advances in Coke Irons 
seem to be well maintained. Large con- 
sumers express a willingness to duplicate 
old contracts at the same figures, but as 
far as known all such offers are declined 
because the furnacemen believe that the 
Coke strike will last for some time and 
that prices of Coke Pig Iron must rule 
higher, Lake Superior Charcoal has been 
sold in 1000-ton lots to distant consumers 
at considerably higher prices than the 
local buyers are willing to pay. Makers 
refuse to reduce their rates, and conse- 
quently local trade in this kind of Iron is 
at a standstill. At the same time, con- 
sumers are earnestly calling for faster de- 
liveries on old contracts, and it is believed 
that they must soon come iato the market 
again. We quote: 


higher ; mills are doing a heavy business 
with consumers and merchants. Manu- 


contracts for roofing and other purposes. 


in very heavy demand from makers. In 
some cases agents cannot get it delivered 


cutting to some extent. The legitimate 
demand from consumers, however, is de- 
clared to be strong enough to withstand 


are 2.40¢ @ 2.50¢ for Tire Steel, 2.40¢ 





Iron or Steel, 3.25¢; Flange Steel, 3.50¢;] been rather a dull one, and sales will foot 
Fire-Box Steel, 4.25¢ @ 5.5¢; Boiler/up not to exceed 300 tons at 4.10¢ @ 
Rivets, 4¢ @ 4.25¢ ; Boiler Tubes, 50 off. | 4.05¢, the outside price having been paid 

: : ie for a few small lots of Chemical Lead. It 

Sheets.—Black Sheets are active and cannot be eaid that the offerings ure large, 
but at the same time they are ahead of 
the demand, At4¢ some round lots might 
be moved, but that happens to be only a 
feeling that exists when the metal cannot 
be had at that. 

















facturing establishments are placing large 


Quotations are about 2.90¢ @ 2.95¢ for 
No. 27, at mill. Jobbers quote same at 
3.30¢ from stock. Galvanized Iron is also 


—_=>—____ 


Philadelphia. 


Utlice of The Iron Age, 220 South Fourth St., | 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 3, 1891. ‘ 


Pig Iron.—The market maintains a 
very firm tone, and the advance which 
was reported a week ago as nominal has 
since then been confirmed by actual sales 
of good-sized lots. The improvement is 
mainly confined to Mill Irons, although all 
grades are firmer, with an advancing tend- 
ency. This, however, is not regarded 
with any great anxiety by consumers— 
first, because they would like to see such 
a movement, and, second, because they 
consider the position an artificial one, 
due to the coke strike and other influences 
which are not likely to be maintained for 
any length of time. At the same time 
there is plenty of inquiry, and at the low 
prices ruling some time ago consumers 
feel that they would be perfectly safe in 
taking on large lines. At the advance, 
those who need [ron have no alternative 
but to pay the price, but there is no specu- 
lative feeling, so that those who are 


fast enough to suit their customers. They 
report prices firm, although jobbers are 


this competition. Juniata is quoted 654 
off in small lots, but best buyers can do a 
little better. 


Merchant Steel.—The trade report 
an excellent demand from store, but 
the inquiry is light from large consumers. 
We quote Tool Steel 6.75¢ @ 7¢, ac- 
cording to quality. Usual quotations 


@ 2.75¢ for Open-Hearth Machinery, 
2.50¢ @ 3¢ for Open-Hearth Spring, 
2.20¢ @ 2.30¢ for Bessemer Machinery 
and 2.50¢ @ 2.75¢ for Toe Calk. 

Track Supplies.—The Steel Rail ton- 
nage booked is creeping up steadily and 
manufacturers are taking a rather cheerful 








covered for 30 or 60 days ahead are dis- 
posed to take their chance of the market 
unless special inducements are offered to 


See * 


Lake Superior Charcoal............ $18.00 @ $18.50 |. al : ' : 
Local Coke Foundry, No.1......... 15.50@ 16.06 | VIEW of the situation. Good orders are In 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2 ica 15.00 @ 15.50 sight, and business will now improve 
socal Coke Foundry, No.3......... 4.50@ 15.00] s ct, ee s 
(0 | Saegetipeanepeagerinn 16.00@ 16.50| instead of decline. Prices are eee 
Ohio Strong softeners............ 18.50@ 19.00} quotations ranging from $31 to $32.50. 
Southern Coke, No. 1............ - 16.25@ 16.75) Ls > in i 
Southern Coke, No, 2.......---+++++ 15.75@ 16.00 ne ee a oT te - the ra - 
Southern Coke, No. 3.... ..... «++. 15.25@ 15.50 | Pastenings, one of them covering <U, 
Southern, No. 1, Sott...... ree 15.75 @ 16.00} tons of Rails, and it is expected that they 
southern Gray Forge... 1.2) 4a0@ 133] Will test the market on Spikes, Bolts, &c. 
Southern Mottied arigssnsetensevee te .@ ... .| Splice Bars are quoted at 1.80¢ @ 1.85¢ for 
ennessee arcoal, NO 1......+5. 18.50 @ 9 9 On x ens 
Alabama Car Wheel.... . ..----.. 250 @ 23.0 | ion and "© 2.05¢ for Steel. Spikes 
ee ee Se 17.00 @ are selling at 2.10¢ from stock and 2¢ from 
Hocking Valley, No. |............. 17.50@ ..... 


Bar Lron.—Inquiries are not numerous 
and the outlook for manufacturers is dis- 
couraging ; car builders have but little 
work on hand, and railroad traffic is so 
light that an early renewal of business in 
that line looks dubious. Here and there a 
special order for cars will be given out, 
but general activity is not expected soon. 
One of the oldest and shrewdest Iron 
manufacturers in the West is of the 
opinion that the Bar Iron business will 
drag until crop prospects are settled. 
Prices are not so weak as might be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. Local 
mills ask 1.70¢, half extras, and valley 
mills quote 1.60¢ at mill. The jobbing 
trade in Bar Iron is in altogether different 
shape. Jobbers report a remarkably good 
demand from their customers, and say 
that February was far ahead of last year. 
They complain also of slow deliveries by 
mills. Quotations from stock are 1.90¢, 
full extras, for small lots and 1.85¢ for 
carloads, 


Structural Iron.—The large buildings 
previously alluded to have not yet been 
placed under contract, but more are com- 
ing up, so that a great deal of figuring is 
now going on. The architectural foundries 
are gradually getting busier, as shown by 
their increasing purchases of Beams, 





| Cast, $12.50; Stove Plates, $8.50 @ $9; 
| Mixed Steel, $15; Leaf, $16; Tires, $18. 


them. Sellers show a good deal of firm- 
ness, however, as their order books are 
well covered, and as_ deliveries are 
promptly taken there is no good reason 
for making concessions. Most, if not all, 
of the cheap lots, or, to be more exact, lots 
that holders are willing to sell at low 
ety to get them out of the way, 
ave beer realized on, so that there is 
nothing to interfere with the natural 
course of the market. For the present, 
there appears to be a steady demand, at 
about the figures named below, aver- 
aging, say, 50¢ advance from the low 
figures which prevailed during December 
and January, and to some extent during 
February. The reaction in prices, how- 
ever, is not due to any marked increase in 
demand, but to the enforced curtailment 
of production, which is estimated to be at 
the rate of fully 40,000 tons per week. It 
is difficult to say whether this shrinkage 
will affect the market any further, or 
whether the output will continue on its 
present basis, but whatever turn things 
may take, prices are not likely to vary 
much, as an increased demand would soon 
be met by a corresponding increase in the 
supply. For the present, therefore, quota- 
tions are about as follows for lots deliv- 
ered in consumers’ yards. 


mill; Track Bolts are somewhat firmer, 
with quotations ranging from 2.80¢ to 
2.90¢, from mill, according to quality. 


Od Rails and Wheels.—Old Iron Rails 
are gradually firming up. Several sales of 
small lots were mace the past week at 
$23.25, and holders are now trying to get 
$23.50. The advance at Pittsburgh in 
heavy Steel Melting Scrap is expected to 
influence Old Steel Rail prices. Inquiries 
are already coming in. Latest quotations 
here are $14.50 @ $17.50, according to 
length. Old Car Wheels are selling in 
catload lots at $18.50, but larger lots 
could be had at $17.25. 


Scrap.—Steel is in a little better de- 
mand; Borings and Turnings are wanted 
by several consumers, and there is a slight 
movement in high-grade Wrought. Selling 
prices # net ton are about as follows: No. 1 
Railroad, $19.50; No. 1 Forge, $18.50 @ 
$19; No. 1 Mill, $13.50 @ $14; Fish 
Plates, $22; Axles, $25; Pipes and Flues, 
$12.50 @ $13; Horseshoes, $18.50; Cast 





. 4 = . Ohio Softeners, No. lx...... ... $19.00 @ $19.50 
Borings, $8.50; Wrought Turnings, | Ohio Softeners, No. 2x...:...... 18.00 18.50 
$11.50; Axle Turnings, $13; Machinery Standard Penna,  § are 17.50 18.00 


Standard Penna, No. 2x .... .... 16.50 
Medium Penna, No. Lx.......... 17.25 


17.00 
17.50 


s (0 Up OS | eee 16.75 
Metals.—Manufacturers’ agents report Virginia, Ho. 2x ntsc 15.7% 
iv in casti . | Stan veutra! All-Ore Forge 14. 
an active trade in casting brands of Cop- | [area aes Cinder mixede 14. 
per and now quote carload lots at 11}¢; | Charcoal Car-Wheel Iron.... .... 21.00 


17.50 
1 
1 
1 


on 


R 
SERS 


Medium Penna, No. 2x.......... 16.00 é 16.25 
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Bessemer Pig.—There is somewhat 
more interest manifested in this article, 
owing to the advance in the Pittsburgh 
market, but it is impossible to give quo- 
tations, as no transactions are reported, 
except ‘special brands at special prices. 


Ferromanganese.—Quotations are said 
to be about $62 @ $62.50 for shipments 
of 80%., but spot lots have been sold dur- 
ing the past few days at $64.50. 


Steel Billets.—The market is hardly 
quotable, unless quantity, delivery and 
specification as to quality can be given 
with each transaction, which is obviously 
impossible. Holders are firmer, however, 
and it is doubtful if Nail Slabs could be 
had for less than $28.25, delivered, and 
from that figure up to $28.75 @ $29.25 
for Billets for Wire Rod purposes, and 
$30 @ $34 for rolling into Plates. There 
is not very much demand, however, al- 
though the Plate mills are said to be fig- 
uring around, and are taking a few small- 
sized lots at inside figures. 


Steel Rails.—There is no movement of 
any importance, although prices are main- 
tained at $30, at mills. The demand is 
in no degree influenced by prices, how- 
ever, so that if they were at lower or 
higher figures, it is not likely that the de- 
mand would be any different from what 
it is today. Asspring approaches a more 
active business may be expected. 


Bar Iron.—The market is extremely 
dull and mills are all hungry for work. 
Prices for some time past have been so low 
that they could hardly go lower under any 
circumstances, but unfortunately there is 
nothing to indicate anything in the imme- 
diate future likely to get them out of the 
slough of despond into which they have 
fallen. With some mills large cash buy- 
ers can almcest make their own prices, in 
others quotations range all the way from 
1.75¢ to 1.80¢, and for special makes 
1.85¢ to 1.90¢, but there is hardly a price 
to anything that can be called firm. 





Skelp Iron.—Dull and neglected. Or- 
ders for Grooved could be placed at about 
1.75¢, delivered, and Sheared at 1.85¢ @ 
1.90¢, but there is no inquiry of any ac- 
count at present. 


Plates.—The market is fairly active, 
but prices are greatly demoralized. As a 
matter of fact, there is nothing definite as 
regards prices to any class of Plates. 
Everybody wants orders, and those who 
want them most make the worst cuts. 
Steel is supposed to be 10¢ to 15¢ dearer 
than Iron, but in some instances they have 
been quoted at equal prices, say 2¢, de- 
livered, for Common Steel Plates. Nom- 
inally asking prices for lots delivered in 
consumers’ yards are about as follows, but 
concessions are made, according to quan- 
tity and the anxiety to secure the busi- 
ness : 


lron, Steel. 
Ship Plates....... 2.00 @ 2.10¢ 2.05 @ 2.10¢ 
2.00 @ 2.10¢ 2.05 @ 2.10¢ 
eg Plate. .... 2.05 @ 2.15¢ 2.15 @ 2.2 
pi hine es t0ns , 2.20 @ 2.20¢ 2.30 @ 2.40¢ 
Flan cma eae” 3.10 @ 3.20¢ 2.50 @ 2.60¢ 
PP keds cuvvcuccas 3.75¢ 3.25 @ 3.'75¢ 


Structural Material.—There is not 
very much new business around, but 
specifications on old contracts are coming 
in more freely, so that mills are fairly 
well employed. There is a pretty good 
prospect for both bridge and architectural 
work, but there is nothing of importance 
that can be considered as definitely closed, 
Prices are about the same as last week, 
but on large orders are more or less sub- 
ject to ‘‘cuts.” Nominal prices for lots 
delivered in consumers’ yards are about 
as follows: Angles, 2.05¢ @ 2.10¢; 
Sheared Plates, 2.05¢ @ 2.10¢, and 10¢ @ 

15¢ more for Steel, according to require- 
ments. Tees, 2.5¢ @ 2.6¢; Beams and 
Channels, 3.1¢ for either Iron or Steel. 


Sheet lron.—The complaint is more in 
regard to prices than a scarcity of busi- 
ness. Buyers of large lots could be found, 
but they require liberal concessions from 
quoted rates. Small lots are quoted about 


as follows: 

Best Refiried. Nos. 14 to 20.......3.00¢ @ 3.10¢ 
Best Refined, Nos, 21 to 24.......3.15¢ @..... 
Best Refined, Nos. 25 to 26.......3.30¢ @..... 
Best Refined. No. 27.............3.40¢ @..... 
Best Refined, No. 28.............3.50¢ @..... 

Common, /¢ less than the above. 

Best Soft Steel, Nos. 14 to 20......! 3 ¢@3 ¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 21 to 24......34¢ @ 3%&¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 25 to 26......! 334¢ @ 3%¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 27 to 28...... 4¢@4¢ 


Best Bloom Sheets, }4¢ extra over the above 

rices. 

t Bloom, Galvanized, discount..... @ 65% 
Common, discount................-: @ 67% 

Old Rails.—There is no interest mani- 
fested in this article. A few small lots 
have been taken at from $23 to $23.50, 
delivered, but there is no general demand, 
so that prices are very uncertain. 

Scrap lIron.—There is a good de- 
mand for desirable qualities, and sales are 
not hard to make at about the follow- 
ing prices, viz.: No. 1 Railroad Scrap, 
$22.50 @ $23, Philadelphia, or for de- 
liveries at mills in the interior, $22.50 @ 
$23.50, according to distance and quality ; 
$15 @ $16 for No. 2 Light; $15 @ $16 
for best Machinery Scrap; $14 @ $14.50 
for ordinary ; $15 @ $16 for Wrought Turn- 
ings; $10 @ $10.50 for Cast Borings, and 
nominally $25 @ $26 for Old Fish Plates 
and $17 @ $18 for Old Car Wheels. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe.—Demand does 
not improve, and among jobbers prices 
are not very well maintained, especially in 
large sizes. Discounts are nominally as 


follows: 

UR WE NOD NO oa. cccnvvcccccscndews 4716 & 
Butt-Welded Galvanized ..... ......... 40 @ 
Rails UO MND ia oa cass ocnvunnasednd 60 ¢ 
Lap-Welded Galvanized................ 4716 % 
BN BOON iidns cdnereskuddinwesasacsu & 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, March 2, 1891. 

Iron Ore.—Although it is denied on 
every hand that there have been any con- 
siderable sales of Ore, or even any nego- 
tiations for the output of 1891, it is quite 
certain that a considerable quantity of the 
Norrie’s prospective supply has been let 
go at figures some where between $4.75 @ 
$5, f.o.b. vessels Cleveland. This is 
scarcely regarded as a beginning of the 
buying movement, but is thought to be an 
indication of the prices that are likely to 
prevail. The daily papers here in their 
tabular statements still quote Red Hema- 
tite Ore at $4.50 @ $4.75, while dealers 
would be quite happy to release their 
claims upon this grade of Ore at $3.50 @ 
$3.60, f.0.b. vessels lower lake ports. It 
is said here that the freight rates from the 
Lake Superior mines to the upper lake 
ports will be considerably reduced prior 
to the opening of navigation. It is quite 
certain that lake freights will drop several 
points. Efforts will also be made to bring 
down the cost of sending the Ore forward 
tu the furnaces. With all these points 
considered, it is safe to anticipate a mar 
ket much more advantageous to the fur- 
nacemen than that prevailing last year. 


Pig lron.-—Dealers declare that all de- 


sirable brands are becoming alarmingly 
scaree. Inquiries to-day for Foundry Iron 
could not be filled, owing to a lack of 
Iron. There have been sales of Bessemer 
at $16.50 @ $16.80, cash at the furnace, 
and of Mill Irons at $15.30. Ohio Sil- 
veries are again in favor, but are not easy 
to obtain. Prices are, if there has been 
any change at all, rather more firm than 
one week ago. Buyers seem to realize that 
unless they buy now they may be unable 
to obtain any desirable Iron at any price a 
few weeks hence. Nothing is said at any 
of the offices as to the time when the fur- 








naces are likely to resume work, while the 
Coke strike furnishes an equally patent ex- 
cuse for silence. 


Old Rails.—Old Americans are quite 
firm at $24.75 @ $25.25. Sellers ask 
rather more than buyers seem inclined to 
give, but the market is quite active and 
prices firm. 





ported. No.1 Railroad Wrought is selling at 
about $20, with Wrought Turnings 
worth $14; Cast Scrap, $14.50, and 
Old Car Wheels $17. 

Manufactured Lron.—The mills report 
a good business. Common Bar continues to 
bring 1.75¢ @1.80¢. Shells are scarce 
and high. 





Detroit. 


Wittiam F. Jarvis & Co.. Detroit, 
Mich., under date March 2, 1891, say : 
The general tone and condition of the 
Pig-Iron market in this section continues 
very much the same as we reported a week 
ago. The continued strike in the Coke 
region is not causing any great alarm up 
to the present time, us it is thought by 
those who have carefully looked over the 
market that demands can be supplied from 
stocks on hand at present and those that 
will be made. The inquiry for Lake Su- 
perior still continues, and it looks as if a 
large tonnage would be placed very early 
in the season. At the same time, prices 
remain steady at the regular quoted figures 
of some time past, although we bear of 


|occasional lots being sold at slight con- 


cessions. The market is in an improved 
condition, perhaps, but cannot be reported 
as firm, except for a few particular grades 
of Iron, and is quotable to-day as follows: 
—_ Superior Charcoal, all num- 

WOE vccan. ctunssecsienus cauveseus - @ $19.0 
cake Superior ( Joke, Bessemer. . 18.00 @ 18. 50 


Katahdin (Maine Charcoal)..... 
— aw Coke Foundry, 


Wine Nacduaddedin, cadena 18.00 @ 18.50 
ohio Blackband (40 per ceat.).. 18.00@ 18.50 
as 16.00@ 16.25 
Southern Gray Forge....... ..... 14.25@ 15.00 
Jackson County oe resviianiede 18.25@ 18.75 


Connellsville Coke.. 


—_——_ @ —__— 


Cincinnati. 


(By Telegraph.) 
Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main pte} 
CINCINNATI, March 4, 1891. 

Pig lron.—The advancing tendency of 
the local market during the past week has 
stimulated inquiries, but not hastened 
purchases, because of the higher prices 
demanded by furnaces and the small 
amount of Iron to be obtained for imme- 
diate delivery, as well as the reduced of- 
ferings for future, except at higher prices. 
The continuation of the Coke strike in the 
East prompts the furnaces in that district 
to demand even higher prices than have 
been recently obtained. The Southern 
furnaces have not been slow to appreciate 
and share the advantages being gained by 
their Northern neighbors. The improve- 
ment in the outlook has prompted South- 
ern furnaces, now banked and blown out, 
to resume operations, and while the pros- 
pect now seems toward further enhance- 
ment in the market value of Pig Metal, 
unless a very much larger consumption 
than is now anticipated arises, the proba- 
bility seems to be that beiore the summer 
is over there will be a large increase in the 
production, at least of Southern Iron. 
Turning toward the North, we find that 
lake Ore is lower in price, with a large 
supply on hand, and the tendency toward 
a still lower level of value, so that the 
manufacture of Pig Iron in the Nortk will 
doubtless be reduced in cost from that 
which prevailed last seasop. But while 
the cost of production is reduced and the 
margin of profit increased, it does not 
necessarily follow that prices will be 
lower, but the natural assumption is that 
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with ordinary’ competition and with the 
reduced cost the output will be considera- 
bly increased. But all speculation aside, 
the fact remains that the market at the 
present moment is strong, with higher 
srices asked, and in some instances real- 
ized. The small volume of business during 
the past week has been due rather to light 
offering than to any decrease in the de- 
mand, The inquiries continue to be 
largely for Gray Forge and No 3 Foun- 
dry. There is still a scarcity of Mottled, 
and almost if not quite as much would be 
paid for this grade as for Gray Forge. 
White Iron is alsoscarce. There have been 
moderate sales of both No. 1 and No. 2 
Foundry, of warrant Iron as well as fur- 
nace grades. Warrant Iron is, of course, 
being sold upon a little lower basis 
than Iron which comes direct from 
furnaces. The only sales of moment 
which have been made during the 
week are about 4000 tons of Southern 
Gray Forge on the basis at $10.50 at fur- 
nace and 1000 tons dittoat $10.75, cash, 
Birmingham basis. Some holders are now 
demanding $11 for Gray Forge, but up 
to the present time this price has not been 
realized. No. 3 Foundry has been selling 
in moderate amounts at $11 @ $11.25, 
and at the close $11.50 is asked in some 
instances. No. 2 Foundry is quotable at 
$11.50 @ $12, and No. 1 ranges all the 
way from $12.25 to $13. Some of the 
higher grade furnaces demand the outside 
price, but thus far there is no record of 
any such prices having been paid, nor does 
there seem to be any likelihood of realiza- 
tion of the outside prices within the next 
few days at least. Most of the Iron sold 
during the week has been for prompt 
shipment, but there have been a few sales 
extending up to the summer and in some 
ifstances beyond, but this is exceptional. 
We quote: 


Foundry. 
Southern Coke, No. 1.............0 $14.00 @ $15.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2....... . oo 183.75@ 14 00 
Southern Coke, No. 3... .......... 18.25@ 13 50 
Ohi0 Soft Stone Coal, No. 1...... 17W@ 17. 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal. No. 2........ 16.00 @ 16.50 


Mahoning and Shenango Valley. 17.50@ 18.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 21.00@_ 22.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No.2. . 19.50@ 2.50 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 

__ fgg or ree eee eee 18.00 @ 19.00 


Qed, wrccccce = «000. 000s ercccces 18.50@ _ 19.50 


Gray Forge.. . 
Motted Neutral Coke ............. 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Southern Car Wheel. ............. 22.50@ 23.50 
Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. ....... 24.00@ 24.50 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Mal- 
NGS nacuaneabeeus +i aebhua - 200@ 22.00 
aetna 


Chattanooga. 


Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9th Sts., ; 
CHATTANOOGA, March 2, 1891. ( 
Pig Iron.—The condition of the market 
shows a decided upward tendency, but 
the situation is now such that it is rather 
difficult to draw any definite price for 
round lots for future delivery. At the 
same time, consumers are now getting 
quite anxious to buy; but, while this is the 
case, there appears to be no particular ex- 
citement or tendency toward a boom. The 
fact of the Pennsylvania miners being out 
is, of course, the principal reason of the 
raise in prices, and many argue thet the 
miners are liable to go in at any time, 
which would bring down prices again. 
However, nothing under $13 for No. 1 is 
entertained now. We note a sale of 2000) 
tons of No. 2 Foundry at $12.25, cash, 
free of commissions, for April and May de- 
livery. From the present outlook it is 
pretty certain that the furnaces can depend 
upon an advance even upon present prices 
of from 25¢ to $1 } ton during the month 
of March. 


Louisville. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 2, 1891. 


Pig Lron.—There were about 6000 tons 
of Iron bought by one firm at a price in 
the neighborhood of $10.25, Birming- 
ham, for Gray Forge. There Has been 
very little buying on the part of others, 
but what sales have been made were on 
the basis of $10.50 for Gray Forge, at 
furnace. Mills report but few orders, but 
it is believed among them that the next 
two or three weeks will show increased 
buying on the part of railroad companies 
who have held back, declining to pur- 
chase up to the present moment. In some 
instances it has been necessary to shut 
down, owing to great scarcity of work, 
and this was regarded with surprise, as it 
was thought that the trouble from high 
water on the Ohio River would have 
called for Finished Iron from this point, 
where the mills were not affected, but this 
has not been true, and it is felt that only 
buying on the part of railroad companies 
will improve the situation. In the South 
there is about the same number of fur- 
naces in blast as before the strike, and 
Iron has been selling freely, so the coming 
report will not show increased stocks 
South. We quote: 

Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry... $14.25 @ $14.75 


Southern Coke, No.2 Foundry... 13.75@ 14.25 
Southern Coke, No.3 Foundry.. 13.25 13.75 


Southern Coke, Gray Forge...... 12.75 13.25 
Southern Charcoal, No.1 Foundry 16.00 17.00 
Southern Car Wheel. ......... 17.00 20.00 





St. Louis. 


Orrice oF The Iron Age, 214 N. Sixth st., 
Str. Louis, March 2, 1891. 


Pig [ron.—During the week under re- 
view the market has shown signs of im- 
provement. The Cokestrike is having the 
anticipated effect, and consumers whose 
stocks are getting low are looking toward 
the replenishing of the same with some un- 
easiness. Prices have advanced from 25¢ 
to 50¢ @ ton since the inauguration of the 
strike, and Irons that were offered two 
weeks ago and refused by consumers would 
readily be taken now if the prices then 
asked were prevailing to-day. But the 
conditions are changed. Not paar 
edly, however, as Coke strikes have 
occurred many times before, and 
the result has generally been the same 
as now experienced. As_ stated in 
this report two weeks since, the strike is 
not likely to be of long duration for rea- 
sons set forth at that time, and conse- 
quently a conservative course in buying is 
to be commended. A fairly activemarket, 
however, can now be counted on, at least 
until the Cokestrike is over, and with thein- 
creased business, which nearly every indus- 
trial plant in this locality presents, it seems 
more than probable the improvement will 
be lasting. Pig Iron has been heavy for 
the past six months, in the face of a re- 
markably active consumption, and the 
old cry of curtailing production seems to 
contain more logic than many are disposed 
to credit it with. _A comparison of prices 
which prevailed two, three or four years 
ago shows a lamentable contraction, and is 
a serious problem to the high-priced fur- 
nace of to-day. During the week sales 
have varied from car lots to 500 tons, the 
demand calling largely for Forge Irons. 
Foundry grades, especially No. 2, are 
somewhat scarce, and furnacemen are not 
pushing the sale of these grades to any 
great extent Prices, as stated above, 
show an advance of from 25¢ to 50¢ P 
ton. No. 1 Foundry is quoted at 15.75¢, 
f.o.b. cars St. Louis. We quote as follows 
for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis: 

Southern Coke, No, 1 Fuundry, $15.75 @ $16.25 


Southern Coke, No.2 Foundry. 14.75 @ 15 25 
Southern Coke, No, 3 Foundry, 1425 @ 14.75 





PR ketene asad’ a: aueekes 17.50 18.00 
Southern” Charcoal, No. 2 c. 

Foundry...... etocbweds ooees 17.00 @ 17.50 
Missour: Charcoal, No. 1 

lemon nuns sw scccece 16,60.@ 16,00 
Missouri Charcoal, No. 2 

Foundry..... eoovcoceces eoeee 15.00@ 15.50 
ey ee -» 18.00@ 19.00 


Bar lron.—There are some few car 
orders in the market, which will shortly 
be placed and mills are on the lookout for 
this business. The ordinary run of trade 
is quite heavy, and mills, while they are 
not overburdened with work, have suffi- 
cient to keep them comfortably employed. 
Prices are fairly maintained and are quoted 
as follows: Lots from mill command 1.75¢ 
@ 1.80¢., small lots from store are quoted 
at 1.85¢ @ 1.90¢. 


Barb Wire.—The market shows con- 
siderable improvement. Jobbers are stock- 
ing up in anticipation of the spring trade 
and the country demand shows a healthy 
increase. A new rate sheet has been 
issued under date of 28th ult. advanc- 
ing prices as follows: Painted Glidden, 
8¢; Painted Lyman, 2.95¢. Galvanized, 
55¢ per cwt. additional. Carload lots 5¢ 
per cwt. less than above prices, 


Pittsburgh. 
Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, | 
PITTSBURGH, March 3, 1891. 

The Coke conference took place yester- 
day, and without coming to any agree- 
ment adjourned sine die, hence with no 
prospect of any immediate settlement of 
the strike. The Pig Iron market is 
stronger, and still higher prices are looked 
for. With the number of idle furnaces 
being increased, production is on the de- 
cline, as are also stocks in first hands. 
Consumers are on the market picking up 
all they can get within the range of cur- 
rent rates. As soon as it became known 
last week that a conference had been 
called, there was more of a disposition to 
sell and less to buy, as a settlement of the 
strike was thought probable. The future 
of the market will be governed who.ly by 
the Coke strike. As long as the strike con- 
tinues, there can be no furnaces started up. 
In the Mahoning and Shenango valleys 
stocks in hands of furnacemen are being 
rapidly reduced. Pittsburgh furnaces, 
some of which have their own Coke, are 
well sold ahead, and are not disposed to 
make additional contracts. One of them 
is said to have contracts made sufficient to 
absorb its entire production for four 
months. Consumers generally are low in 
stock. Some of them bought before the 
Coke strike, but these were the exception, 
and the great majority are wanting Iron 
and forced to pay a good deal more for it. 
We now quote prices as follows: 





Neutral Gray Forge........ $15 00 @ $15.25. cash. 
A-G0 BE sc. ic ess Ee 6 * 
White and Mottled......... 14.00@ i450, “ 
4 — eae 16.75@ 17.00, “ 
No.2 Foundry .. .... ....-. 15.50@ 15.75, °* 
No. 3 Foundry....... cane Mint 1.00@ 1525 “ 


No. 2 Charcoa! Foundry .... 22.00@ 22.50, ‘* 
No.1 Charcoal Foundry ... @2.50@ 24.0, “™ 


Cold-Biast Charcoal.... ©. 25.00@ 27.00 “ 
Bessemer [ron ...... . 17.00@ 17.50 “ 


It is but proper to state that up to the 
present writing no sales of Bessemer have 
been made above $17, cash, but it is now 
held higher and the stock is smaller. But 
few sales of Forge Iron have been made 
above $15, cash; but there are now but few 
sellers at that price. It is reported here 
that the lake Ore companies have agreed 
to a reduction on lake Ores of $1.25 2 
ton as compared with the price of last 
year. 


Muck Bar.—There appears to be an in- 
creasing demand, and the market is firm, 
in sympathy with Pig Iron, and we now 
quote at $27.25 @ $27.75, cash, according 
to quality and delivery. Sellers are holding 
back, being apprehensive of a still higher 


Ny Ris diicccvexnckectacn 13.75 @ 14.25 | price for Pig Iron. 
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. Mawganese—Continues dull; small 
sales of 80 % domestic at $63 @ $64, for 
immediate delivery. 


Maaufactured [ron.—There is an in- 
creasing inquiry and firmer feeling, in 
sympathy with the raw material, and 
manufacturers, by reason thereof, are re- 
fusing to quote prices for future delivery, 
being apprehensive of a still greater in- 
creased cost of Pig Iron. The same rea- 
son that makes manufacturers hold off is 
causing buyers to be more anxious to buy, 
and many of them are especially anxious 
to contract for future delivery. Brokers 
report a general disinclination on the part 
of mll‘owners to ccntract just now, ex- 
cepting for immediate cr nearby delivery. 
City manufacturers quote prices at 1.75¢ @ 
1.80¢ for Bars; 2.10¢ @ 2.20¢ for Plate 
and Tank, and No. 24 Sheet at 2.80¢ @ 
2.85¢, 60 days, 2% off forcash. At Valley 
mills Bars are quoted at 1.65¢ @ 1.70¢, half 
extras. There is an increasing demand 
for Skelp Iron, which may be quoted at 
1.75¢ for Grooved and 1.95¢ @ 2¢ for 
Sheared, 4 months, or 2 ¢ off for cash. 


Nails.—The Cut Nail market is reported 
firmer, but there is no improvement in 
prices, which we continue to quote at $1.60 
@ $1.65, in large lots, 60 days, 2% off 
for cash. Manufacturers are less dis- 
posed to contract, especially for forward 
deliveries, than they were some time ago. 
The Wire Nail factories are very busy 
working up contracts made during Janu- 
ary and February, when quite a number 
of large orders were placed. Prices re- 
main as last quoted: $2.10 @ $2.15. 60 
daye, 2 % off for cash, for large lots. One 
firm kere quotes straight at $2.15. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.—There is no im- 
portant change to report; busiaess con- 
tinues fairly active. Some of the mills 
are reported quite busy, and the indica- 
tions are that business will continue to 
improve as the season becomes more ad- 
vanced. No change in prices. Discounts 
on Black Butt Weld, 47} 4; on Gal- 
vanized do., 40 4; on Black Lap, 60 4; 
on Galvanized do., 474 4; Boiler Tubes, 
1% inches and smaller, 45 %; 2 inches and 
larger, 50 4; Casing, all sizes, 50 4. 

Old Rails.—There is an increasing in- 

uiry for Iron Rails and the market is 
baer: we are advised of sales at $25.50. 
The inquiry is chiefly from the valleys 
and other points west of here. There 
are scarcely any being used in Pittsburgh, 
and while there are a good many sold here 
it is mainly to Western buyers. Old Steel 
Rails continue scarce and in demand, and 
sales of short and mixed lengths are re- 
ported at $18 @ $18.50. The demand 
comes from consumers for remelting, 
caused in part by temporary scarcity of 
Bessemer Iron. 

Steel Plates.—There has been nothing 
new developed the past week; mills mak- 
ing a specialty of plates are pretty well 
supplied with orders. Our prices are 
steady as quoted; Fire Box, 4.25¢ @ 
4.50¢; Flange, 2.80¢ @ 2.90¢; Shell, 
2.60¢ @ 2.70¢; Tank, 2.25¢ @ 2.35¢. 

Structural I[ron.—There is consider- 
able inquiry, which it is hoped and expected 
will result in increased business before 
long. Prices continue offisb, and as will 
be noted, we have made some further re- 
duction in our quotations. Channels and 








Beams, 3.10¢; Angles, 2.10¢ @ 2.15¢;) 


Sheared Bridge Plates, Steel, 2.35¢ @ 
2.40¢; Universal Mill Plates, Iron, 2.15¢; 
Refined Bars, 1.90¢ @ 1.95¢. 

Billets and Slabs.—There is some con- 
siderable inquiry for Biliets and the mar- 
ket is firmer in sympathy with Bessemer 
Iron, which has advanced $1 @ $1.50 @ 
ton within the past few weeks, and the 


Barb Wire.—Painted is quoted at 
$2.70 @ $275 and Galvanized, do., at 
$3.10 @ $3815. It is intimated that the 
syndicate recently organized intend to 
advance prices materially within the next 
week or two. 


Wire Rods.—There has been no new 
business reported lately, and in the ab- 
sence of sales it is difficult to give reliable 
quotations. Mills in operation are well 
sold up until May, and consumers are 
pretty well covered during that time. 

Railway-Track Supplies. — There is 
an increasing demand, but no change in 
prices: Spikes, either Iron or Steel, 2.05¢, 
30 days, f.o.b. at makers’ works; Splice, 
1.90¢ @ 2¢; Track Bolts, 2.80¢ witb 
Square Nut, and 2.90¢ with Hexagon. 


Merchant Steel.—Tool Steel, 7¢ to 74¢ 
@ 8¢; Machinery Steel, 24¢; Spring, 24¢: 
Steel Bars, 1.90¢; Steel Tire, 2.20¢; Cru- 
cible Spring Steel, 4¢; do., Machinery, 
5¢. 

Steel Rails.—There is nothing doing 
here, no sales recently reported. The Ed- 
gar Thomson Works are still undergoing 
improvements and repairs. It has not 
been given out as to when they would be 
started up again. 

Old Material.—No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought, Scrap is steady at $20, net ton; 
Iron Axles, $27.50 @ $28; Cast Scrap, 
$14.50 @ $15, gross; Car Wheels, $17; 
Steel Rail and Bloom Ends, $18 @ 
$18.50. 


Coke.—There was a conference yester- 
day of Coke operators and strikers, but it 
adjourned sine die without having come to 
any terms. Both sides appear to be as 
determined as ever. Of course it is hard 
to foretell the result, but the indications 
at present are not favorable for an early 
settlement of the strike. 


(By Telegraph.) 

No change in the general situation, 
which hinges very much on the Coke 
strike. As long as it continues Pig Iron 
will be going down in supply, and held 
with more and more firmness, and the 
products, of course, will sympathize. 
Stock of Pig Iron in Valleys is reported 
as being rapidly reduced. 





Financial. 


The adjournment of Congress, it is ex- 
pected, will be followed by more stability 
in the general markets. Silver legislation 
has been put to rest and the so-called 
** subsidy hunters,” if not fully satisfied, 
will gather courage for new enterprises in 
the direction of extending steamship com- 
munication. Already several projects of 
some importance are said to be in embryo. 
At least two years are supposed to remain 
in which to try the experiment of inject- 
ing more silver into the circulating me- 
dium. For the present, business is quiet, 
as shown by the falling off in the demand 
for bank accommodation, and further 
evidence is seen in the reduced aggre- 
gate of bank clearances. In 58 cities 
last week the decrease was 20.9 4 com- 
pared with last year. New York de- 
creased 37.1. Outside of New York 
the decrease was 13.8 %. Boston de- 
ereased 2.22 %; Philadelphia, 30.3 4. 
Chicago increased 3.4 4 Specie ship- 
ments amounted to about $1,500,000, 
principally in gold, made possible by the 
ease with which foreign banks can with- 
draw gold bars from the Assay Office and 
the action of the Bank of Germany in en- 
couraging shipments to Berlin by imme- 


products are sympathizing; may be quoted | diately crediting the shippers with an 
at $26.25 @ $26.75, with a sale of 2000| amount equal to their consignments as 
tons for delivery during the next two or} soon as the German Consul here certifies 


7 


three months at $27. 


by cable that the gold is under way. 





Depression in the Antbracite Coal market 
is offset by activity in the Bituminous 
department, consumers having until now 
delayed their purchases in expectation 
of a break. Operators, on the con- 
trary, expect an advance of 25¢ on the ton, 
to correspond with the advance already an- 
nounced in railroad tolls. The threat- 
ened railway strike in Pennsylvania was 
satisfactorily adjusted, but industries de- 
pending on the Connellsville coke region 
are more or less deranged, no compromise 
being in prospect. New York down- 
town importers are pleased with the new 
custom house site at Bowling Green. It 
is anpounced that on March 9 the rate on 
dressed beef from Chi ago will be 45¢ @ 
100 th to New York and 464¢ to Boston. 
Collector Erhardt issued an order calling 
attention to the law of October, 1899, 
which requires that all goods now im- 
ported must be marked, branded or 
labeled with information as to the place of 
shipment. 

Stocks were moderately active and itteg- 
ular, influenced chiefly by proceedings in 
Congress and a stronger market in Lon- 
don. The securities of the H. B. Claflin 
Company were traded in on the Stock Ex- 
change for the first time, the common at 
1063, the first convertible preferred at 
1014, and the second convertible preferred 
at 103. There were realizing sales in Pa- 
cific Mail on news of the failure of the 
Shipping Bounty bill, affecting other 
specialties, but later news of the success of 
the Postal Subsidy bill caused an advance. 
Chicago and Burlington broke down to 
within ¢ of 1% of the lowest of the year. 
Union Pacific became firm on the favor- 
able statement for January. One of the 
features was the collapse of the Susque- 
hanna and Western. On Monday interest 
continued to center largely in Burlington 
and Quincy and Pacific Mail. The Gould 
stocks were attacked several times, but 
were found to be well protected. Uncer- 
tainty about the situation and prospects in 
Washington had most to do with the 
weakness of the market. Silver bullion 
certificates sold at 98 @ 98%. Bar silver 
in London 448d. # ounce. 

Government bonds were quiet and firm. 
Quotations as follows: 


OU. 8. 444s, 1891, registered.................. wWl% 
U. 8. 446s, 1801, coupon............ . « cece 101% 
es 2S fo Seer 120 
U. 8. 4s, 1907, —— iehesaevedaedead.o. ah4 121 
eS ee 110 


In bank stocks 100 Manhattan sold at 
180 and 55 Western National at 1002 @ 
100. The feature of the railway bond 
market was the weakness of the Atchison 
issues. State bonds were steady. Ten- 
nessee settlement 3s sold at 71, do. 6s at 
1034 and Virginia 6s deferred trusts at 8}. 

Money again tended to firmer rates. 
Offerings were chiefly bankers’ balances, 
the decreasing bank reserves, gold exports 
and a better demand keeping the banks 
out of the call loan branch of the market. 
Time contracts were in good demand. 
Rates were 4 @ for 60 to 90 days, 44 for 
four months and 5 for five, six and seven 
months on good collateral. Commercial 
paper was in lighter request. Rates were 
5% for 60 to 90 day indorsed bills re- 
ceivable, 54 @ 5% for four months’ accept- 
ances, and 6 @ 7 for good single names, 

The posted rates for bankers’ sterling 
are $4.86 @ $4.89 for sight. The market 
is dull and firm. 


The bank statement was unfavorable, 
showing a-loss in reserve of $1,742,750. 
Loans were again expanded $359,700, a 
marked falling off as compared with pre- 
vious weeks. Specie and legal tenders 
decreased $2,276,900, the result of gold 
shipments and the movement of currency 
to Chicago and Boston. The banks now 
hold $13,630,275 above legal require- 
ments, against $2,364,200 for the corres- 
ponding period last year and $12,270,550 


in 1889. 
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It is shown in the report of the Director 
of the Mint that during last year 37,594, - 
373 ounces were purchased by the Govern- 
ment, at an average price of $1.06, which 
was 1 cent per ounce above the average 
market price of silver for the year in New 
York and 1} cents above the average 
price in London. Speculators, therefore, 
appear to have done well up to the final 
collapse. Bullion is now being shipped 
from Nevada to China direct. London 
has shipped £761,846 worth of silver this 
year to India, China and the Straits, 
against £1,218,098 during the same period 
last year. 

The general merchandise markets were 
rather more active, but prices as a whole 
were barely maintained. Spot breadstuffs 
were slow, except high grades, which ad- 
vanced, and new crop options for wheat 
were up; spot very slow. There has been 
a great deal of flour and wheat shipped to 
the United Kingdom and Continent 
markets. Corn was higher and firm. In 
groceries, sugar and coffee were the pro 
nounced features In regard tothe former, 
and the removal of import duties April 1, 
the future is doubtful. The introduction 
of deals in ‘‘ futures’ in sugar on the 
Coffee Exchange will be watched with 
some interest. Petroleumissteady. Cot 
tou ,',¢ lower, receipts at shipping ports 
being heavy. India rubber is strong. The 
Agricultural Board of Indiana reports that 
the prospects so far are for the biggest 
wheat crop in ten years from that State. 
Among dry goods jobbers there was fur- 
ther evidence of increasing distribution of 
fabrics, especially through the West. 
Southern buyers are disappointed in the 
prices of cotton, and recovery from money 
stringency is delayed. On Monday there 
was a sharp advance in Northern Pacific 
based on a favorable decision by the 
United States Supreme Court involving 
the title to 500,000 acres of land, and 
Pacific Mail dropped on the supposition 
that little immediate benefit would be de- 
rived from the Postal Subsidy bill. 

Exports of merchandise from New York 
for the week, $8,100,000, and since 
January 1, $57,933,000, against $61,369,000 
last year. Imports, $12,753,000 for the 
week, and since January 1, $90,122,000, 
as against $89,855,000 last year. 





Metal Market. 


Copper.—The Lake Superior producers, 
it is understood, have substituted 14¢ in 
the place of 15¢ as their ‘‘ nominal ” 
price for Ingot. Other holders offer at 
the same figures and it is rumored that 
bids a fraction lower on gvod-sized lots 
would not be ignored in some outside 
uarters, if, indeed, by the large pro- 
aucers, Arizona Ingot is still quoted at 
124¢ @ 13¢ and Casting Copper at 11}¢,@ 
113¢, according to brand. The movement 
during the past week has been moderate 
and there are no signs yet of the better 
demand that has been looked for to take 
place early in the month of March. To 
all accounts, consumers adhere to the con- 
servative course that has been followed since 
the beginning of the year, and the indica- 
tions are that the policy will not be departed 
from until the demand for manufactured 
goods improves or the mining companies 
reduce prices to a point that would justify 
the carrying of heavier supplies by Brass 
manufacturers and other consumers. Com- 


mon brass, it is stated, has recently been | 


sold at 4¢ decline. 


Pig Tin.—There has been little move 
ment in prices the past week, and the 
market remains in a dull and uninterest- 
ing condition. Speculation receives no 
stimulus from the foreign market or from 
the changes shown in the statistical posi- 
tion, and purchases by consumers are not 
only governed almost wholly by impera- ' 





‘Steel, Coke finish, 


tive requirements, but seem to be rather 
below the average volume The supply 
on the spot is estimated at 1300 tons, 
against 1500 tons a month ago, but the 
quantity afloat for this country bas in- 
creased from 2870 tons to 3000 tons, and 
the total of spot and afloat is about the 
same as on February 1, or 1350 tons 
larger than that of a yearago. Shipments 
from the Straits last month were 1925 
tons to Great Britain and America, and 
475 tons to Continent, against 3150 tons 
and 525 tons respectively in January. 
European stocks have decreased somewhat, 
and the visible supply for Europe and 
America is estimated at 12,329 tons. The 
total February 1 was 13,065 tons. At 
this writing the market is fairly firm. 
Ten-ton lots, net cash terms, are quoted 
at 19.90¢ @ 20¢. March delivery was 
19.80¢ bid, 19.90¢ asked; April, 19.75¢ 
@ 19.90¢; May, 19.75¢ @ 19.95¢. 

Pig Lead.—Consumers have manifested 
indifferent interest, and the demand 
has not improved in the slightest de- 
gree. Producers offer with apparent 
reserve, however, and make little if any 
concession from the prices that ruled last 
week. Carload lots and larger quantities 
could be had at 4.30¢ for prompt or near 
future delivery. Buyers do not offer above 
4}¢, for round lots. 


Spelter.—Sales in this market have 
been unimportant, and the demand has not 
improved. Smelters are not offering as 
freely as they did a week or two ago, and 
there is some complaint that deliveries on 
‘*prompt shipment” purchases are back- 
ward in the instance of some brands. The 
rumor has circulation that purchases have 
been made 1n this country of Zinc Ores for 
shipment to Europe, but confirmation is 
lacking. Prices have undergone no de- 
cided change during the week; 5.05¢ is 
generally qu.ted for prime Western in car- 
load lots. 

Antimony .—There is little change in 
the character of the demand or in the 
movement of supplies, and prices show 
slight variation. Halletts is quoted at 
16¢ @ 16}¢; LX, at 163¢ @ 17¢, and 
Cooksons at 174¢ @ 173}¢, in wholesale 
quantities. 

Tin Plate.—Deliveries on previous 
contracts for forward delivery are supply- 
ing the requirements of large consumers 
and dealers, and very few orders are being 
placed at the present time. Resale lots are 
offering from stock affoat or for early ship- 
ment, and in some instances at rather 
lower prices. The spot demand is un- 
important. Upon the whole, the market 
is momentarily rather weak. Quotations 
for large lots on the spot are as fol- 
lows: Coke Tins—Penlan grade, IC, 14 x 
20, $5.40; J. B. grade, do., $5.45 @ $5.50. 
Bessemer do., $5.40 @ $5.42}; Siemens 
Steel, $5.55. Stamping Plates—Bessemer 
IC basis, $5.65: Sie- 


mens Steel, IC basis, $5.75 ; IX basis, 


$6.75. IC Charcoals — Melyn grade, 
$6.25; for each additional X add 
$1.50; Allaway grade, $6; Grange 
grade, $6.10; for each additional 
X add $1. Charcoal Ternes— Worces- 
ter, 14 x 20, $5.62 20 x 28, 
Sli; ML F., 14 = 30, 67.96: de., 


20 x 28, $15.50; Dean, 14 x 20, $5.25; 


do., 20 x 28, $10.35; D. R. D. grade, 
14 x 20, $4.95, do, 20 » 28, $10; 
Mansel, 14 x 20, $5; do., 20 x 28, 


$10.10; Alyn, 14x 20, $5.15; do., 20x 28, 
$10.25; Dyfiryn, 14 x 20, scar x, do., 20 x 
28, $10.50. Wasters—S. 1. P. grade, 
14 x 20, $4.80; do., 20 x 28, $9.624; Aber- 
carne grade, 14 x 20, $4.80; do., 20 x 28, 
$9.50. 





New York Metal Exchange. 
The following sales are reported : 
THURSDAY, February 26. 


16 toms Lead, Potwruary.......< ..ccccvcscce 4.25¢ 
16 tons Lead, February........ .--ssssceees 4.27¢¢ 


FRIDAY, February 27. 


ek ee ee 19.85¢ 
MonDAY, March 2. 

19 tons Tin, July ... .. eet Per eye apeannia 19.95¢ 
TUESDAY, March 3. 

10 tons Tin, March...... date Sade Ont keon 19. 85¢ 


New York. 
Office of The Iron Age, 96-102 Reade street, t 
NEw York, March 4, 1891. 

American Pig.—The market has been 
quiet during the week under review. Some 
of the furnaces in Northern New York are 
beginning to feel favorably the absence of 
competition from the Mahoning ana 
Shenango valleys; and so far as Foundry 
grades are concerned, the offerings on the 
part of the Southern furnaces are com- 
paratively light. The proportion of these 
grades made by the majority of the South- 
ern furnaces has been surprisingly small 
for some time past, and since this market 
takes very little Forge Iron, they have not 
done much lately. The extreme range on 
Northern brands is $17 @ $18 for No. 1, 
$16 @ $16.50 for No. 2 and $14 @ $15 
for Gray Forge. Southern sells at $16.25 
@ $17.50 for No. 1 Foundry, $15.50 @ 
$16 for No. 2 and $14 @ $15 for No. 3, 
according to brand. 

Spiegeleisen and Ferromanganese.— 
The market is exceedingly dull both for 
Spiegeleisen, which we quote $28 @ $29, 
ex-ship according to brand, and for Ferro- 
manganese, which is quotable $60.50 @ 
$61. 

Billets and Rods.—The market is 
quiet at $27.50 @ $28, delivered, for or- 
dinary Soft Billets, and $38 @ $38.50 for 
Rods, at tidewater. Foreign Rods are 
quoted $43 @ $43.50. Only occasional 
lots are taken for re-export orders. 


Steel Rails.—The event of the week 
has been the announcement of the collapse 
of the negotiations for the consolidation 
of the Scranton Steel Company and Lack- 
awanna Coal and Iron Company, both of 
Scranton, Pa. As we understand the im- 
mediate cause of the disagreement, it was 
that on Saturday last, when the papers 
were ready for final signature, the repre- 
sentatives of the Scranton Company asked 
that the understanding be reduced to 
writing that their company be given two 
reprea@ntatives on the board of the new 
consolidated company, named by them. 
The committee of the Lackawanna Com- 
pany claimed that they could not commit 
their stockholders to a point of that kind, 
since it was not a part of the original 
agreement, and deprived the stockholders 
of rights. The committee expressed its 
willingness to accept any two stockholders 
of the Scranton Company upon whom 
both parties might agree. The represent- 
ativesof the Scranton Company, however, 
held that, as minority holders, they must 
be allowed to name two directors, and that 
for their protection in that right the 
clause must be made a part of the agree- 
ment. Such was the last and compara- 
tively trivial cause of the suspension of the 
negotiations, which confessedly were to 
lead to a_ result beneficial to both 
concerns, and which unquestionably 
would have been of great importance 
to the whole Eastern Rail trade. 
We understand, however, that the ne- 


gotiations during their whole course 
brought out many points of disagreement 


and hitches, which were removed only by 
concessions. The details are of little 
general interest, but the inference seems 
warranted that there is very little, if any, 
chance that the matter will be resumed. 
It is useless to deny that the failure to 
carry through the consolidation is likely 
to have a very demoralizing effect on the 
Rail trade. Sharp competition for business 
is likely to be the immediate outgrowth, 
and has in fact already begun. We may 
note sales of about 14,000 tons by Eastern 
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mills, and quote $28 @ $29 at mill. The New York. Railroad tables having been 
railroads, generally have held off until | advanced 25¢ #@ ton, producers reason 
now, so that the majority of the|that Coal must advance to correspond. 
mills have very little work on their|It cannot be learned that any consider- 
books. It is known, however, that | able contracts for the coming year have 
° ° ° ° | # 
considerable business is in abeyance, | been made. Even the Grand Trunk con- 
and it is only a question what price will | tract for 700,000 tons is yet in market, as 
bring the orders out. The success of the|the advanced tolls are held without con- 
Rail Makers’ Association was largely con- | cession. 
tingent upon the accomplishment of the| Two of a set of 32 boilers at the Read- 
consolidation, and until the signature of ing Company’s Henry Clay Colliery ex- 
all the mills is affixed, which is not now | ploded, 2d inst., displacing eight others. 
the case, the agreement entered into pro-| The coke region is in a ferment over the 
visionally, and not yet in force, is value-| arrest of President John B. Rae of the 
less. United Mine Workers, Master Workman 
Manufactured Iron and Steel —The | Peter Wise and several others on acharge 
murket is very quiet, very little work of of conspiracy, riot, assault, &e. ; 
magnitude having been taken during the) Referring to the Coal situation, the 
past week. We quote Angles, 2¢ @ Philadelphia Press of the 4th inst. says: 
2.10¢; Sheared Plates, 2.05¢ @ 2.25¢; ‘*The attitude of the Reading Company is 
Tees, 2.5¢ @ 2.75¢, and Beams and Vhan- | More aggressive than for some years, and 
nels, 3.1¢, on dock. Steel Plates are 
@ 2.15¢ for Tank, 2.35¢ @ ’ 
.} 7¢ for Flange, on | deal more tonnage than it has had in re- 


Shell, and 2.6¢ @ 2.7 é C 
dock. Bars are 1.7¢ @ 1.9¢, on dock. cent years. The other old companies 
but the open- 


Rail Fastenings.—A large New Eng- | 0CCUPY ® similar position, but the open. 

2 . ne the ‘ 
Jand road has taken 5000 kegs, and other | we he oi * ge : a ve " one wot 
business of magnitude is pending. We| ‘°%eTs nas changed the position o 
quote $1.90 @ $1.95 for Spikes; 1.75¢ @ affairs in the upper Coal field. This com- 


a wie € nany follows the course of the Lacka- 
1.80¢ for Angles, and 2.65¢ @ 2.75¢ for pe aa on . — sa ” ad 
Bolts wanna in making private arrangements 


witb shippers of Coal as to the tolls, which 

Old Material.—The market is dull. | has been a disturbing factor, and has been 
We note asale of a few hundred tons of | the cause of litigation. There are many 
Old Steel Rails at $17 25, delivered at | other questions to consider at the coming 
an interior point, and a similar quantity of | general meeting of anthracite presidents.” 
Old fron, on the basis of $22 on cars, Jer-| The Seaboard Steam Coal Association, 
sev City. which includes nearly all the railroad com- 
Warrant Stocks.—The American Pig- | panies interested in carrying Bituminous 
Iron Storage Warrant Company report as | Coal, have notified shippers that on and 
follows: | after April 1 the’charges for hauling Bitu- 


Tons. }minous Coal will be increased 25¢ # ton. 
Stock in yard, February 10, 1891......... 60,806 | 


Put in yard for 18 days ending February 
™ | British Iron and Metal 





y. SB t. |) ee see eee eee eeeseeeeeeees 


_ | FRR ere err ee 61,500 
Withdrawn 18 days ending February 1,500 | Markets. 
Wh MPa esc tinentewsstebedees naeas 


Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age. 
00 | | Se 


’ *k i d, March 1, 1891......... 60,0 
Ee ee ve LONDON, WEDNESDAY, March 4, 1891. 


“halen | The situation in the Pig Iron market is 
Coal Market. . 


wholly unchanged. Sales of maker’s Iron 
kg a oo ee on |are light, yet stocks in store continue to 
nally hol to ep emobder prices, which in _ 
fact are obsolete, and they are selling little | while firm as to 
or no Coal. _Currert business is practi- | price, there is little movement in warrants. 
cally limited to filling contracts. Coase-| Speculators seem disinclined to make any 
quently prices are as low as $3.40, f.0.b., | decided move. 
for Baa: Stove, $2.05; Chestnut $3.35: | "scotch warrants sold up Tuesdas to47/, 
Pea, $2.65 @ $3, f.o.b., for the higher | and Cleveland to 42/. To-day there were 
grades; Buckwheat, $1.50 @ $1.60; Free | sales at 46/6 and 41/9 respectively, and at 
Burning Broken as low as $3.25, f.o. b. ,and | 51/ for Hematites. 
Lehigh Broken, on account of the ‘fur- ass ‘Tin fae wromet ddivers cdl t 
nace trade taking some Anthracite instead - —- a, P 
of Coke, is a little firm, All the com-| to £90. 12/6 early in the week, but sub- 
panies did at last week’s meeting was to | sequently declined in the absence of sup- 
make = ar tninaie-s first aaa | porting orders. Inthe past few days there 
auntie idan cee ao heme |has been some recovery, but the specula- 
quirements for later months. Spring | Gon is tame and consumptive demand 
prices will probably not be made before | merely fair. 
the middle of March or ist of April. The! In Copper there has been little change. 
rat enpegteg lnc os | Speculative interest is small and the recent 
tonnage. It has got possession of several | heavy purchases of American stock seem 
collieries recently. | to cause both outside buyers and con- 
Production for the week was 625,171) sumers to move cautiously. 
tons; total for the year 5,004,276 tons, an| pusiness in Tin Plate has been slow 
increase over last year to same date of th il i alll al al Grml 
1,314,384 tons. The Pennsylvania Rail- |*“TOUSHOW the Week, Dut prices are Urmly 
road Company carried 240,235 tons of | held, and makers are awaiting purchases 
Coal and 28,257 tons of Coke. The Read-| for home and Russian account. There is 
ing Company, discharged 31,000 tons of | very jittle American demand. Difficulty 
Coal at Port Richmond and 99,000 tons |. : od ; 
elsewhere. Freights from Philadelphia | ‘” getting proper shipping accommodation 
to Boston are $1 10. at Swansea tends to check operations. 
Bituminous Coal is active and firm. Steel Ship Plates are now offered at £6., 
yea a the eee | f.o.b. Barrow, and find limited sale at the 
ate inst., announce that prices have . 
been fixed at $2.50, f.0.b. at Philadel- | "duced price. 
hia and Baltimore, $3.07} in New York| Seotch Pig Lron.—The demand for 
arbor, and $3.25 for shipment outside of | makers’ Iron doesnot improve. Offerings 


| steadily decline, and, 





2.05¢\it is really believed by the management | 
2.6¢ for | that that company is entitled to a good | 





are moderate and prices show little 
change. 


No. 1 Coltness, f.0.b. Glasgow badedsees ~ 
No. 1 Summeriee, ES ehaee eae aa 
No. 1Gartsherrie, “ 


No. | Langloan, = © ““gadianan 
No. 1 Carnbroe, ” wet) Uleetwd ene 51/ 
No. 1 Shotts, = GR RAMiks cncce. s 


No. 1 Glengarnock, “ sae. 

No. 1 Daimellington, ‘ ” 

No. 1 Eghnton, = 50/6 
Steamer freights, en to New York, 

2/: Livernoo! to New York. 10/. 


Cleveland Pig. — Business has been 
quiet, but prices are rather more firmly 
held. Makers quote at 42/ @ 42/3 for 
No. 3 Middlesborough, f.o.b. 


Bessemer Pig.—There is no improve- 
ment in the demand, and prices are still in 
buyers’ favor. Makers quote 52/ for West 
Coast brands, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, f.o.b. ship- 
ping port. 

Spiegeleisen.—The demand is running 
light, and prices are rather weak. English 
20 % quoted at 97/6, f.o.b. shipping 
port. 

Steel Rails.—No improvement in the 
demand, and prices rather weak,but with- 
out positive change. Heavy sections quoted 
at £4. 15/ and light sections £5. 10/ @ 
£6, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Blooms.—The market continues 
dull and rather weak, but no further 
change in prices. Makers quote at £4. 10/ 
for 7x 7, f.o.b. at N. W. England ship- 
ping point. 

Steel Billets.—Trade continues slow, 
and prices are no better. Bessemer, 24 
x 24 inches, £4. 10/, f.o.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—There is very little do- 
ing, and prices are without change. Bes- 
semer quoted at £4. 10/, f.0.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 

Old Iron Rails.—Inquiries somewhat 





| better, but buyers and sellers apart and 


sales small. Tees quoted at £3 @ £3. 2/6 
and Double Heads £3. 2/6 @ £3. 5/, f.o.b. 
Scrap Iron.—The market very quiet 
and without change. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 5/ @ £2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—No change, the demand 
being light and the offering moderate. 
Bessemer quoted at £2. 17/6 @ £3, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.—There is little doing, and 
prices are somewhat unsettled. We 
quote, f.o.b, Liverpool : 


iC Charcoal, Alloway grade........... 19/3 @ 19/6 
IC Bessemer Steel, Coke finish. . . 18/ @18/ 
[IC Siemens «+. oe-- 18/3 GZ 189 
Wer Cris te © os as vduindscscad us 179 @ 18; 

Charcoal Terne, Dean grade.... ...... 17/6Q@WIA 


Manufactured [ron.—A quiet market 
for all varieties and prices barely steady. 
We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 


£6. d. £ s. d. 

Staff. Marked Bars...... .. 810 0 @ 815 0 
“ Common “™ wee Ge OC @&. 6 2 6 
Staff. BI’k Sheet, singles... 615 0 @ 006 
Welsh Rars (f.o.b. Wales)... 517 6 @ 60 @ 


Copper.—The demand quiet at present 
and prices barely steady. Merchant Bars 
quoted at £52. 5/ @ £52. 10/, spot, and 
£52. 10/ @ £52. 15/, three months’ fu- 
tures. Best Selected, £58. 10/. 

Tin.—The movement moderate, but 
prices fairly firm. Straits quoted at 
£90. 2/, spot, and £90. 10/ for three 
months’ futures. 


Lead —Demand has fallen off and prices 
are easier at £12. 10/ @ £12. 12/6 quoted 
for Soft Spanish. 


Spelter.—Business has been fair and 
prices are steady at £23. 15/ for Ordinary 
Silesian. 





ee 


The Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Com- 
pany of La Salle, Ill., announce a re- 
duction in the base price of Sheet Zine 
from $6.25 to $6 ® 100 Ib. No change 
has been made in the extras, afull list of 
which appeared in The Iron Age of De- 
cember 25, 1890, page 1139. 
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HARDW ARE. 


Condition of Trade. | 
T IS EVIDENT from our advices from 


different parts of the country that 


stormy weather, bad roads and floods have 


considerable influence in repressing trade, 
the volume of which is not as heavy as” 
might be expected under other conditions. 

The general situation is, however, re- 
garded as satisfactory and giving promise 
The tone of the 


: . : | 
market is not especially strong, but prices, 


of an excellent trade. 


as a rule, in General Hardware are well 
maintained, and in certain lines advances 


have taken place. There is not much 


general complaint in regard to financial 
conditions, but in certain parts of the’ 


country collections are rather sluggish. 


Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Shelf Hardware trade is without special 
feature. Some houses report a gradually | 
improving demand, but others are finding | 
business a little lighter. On the whole, 
however, the volume of business is fair | 
for the season. An active movement of 
goods is expected later in the month. 
Prices are well maintained, and in some 
lines an upward tendency is manifested. | 
Sheet Zinc is off } cent per pound, hav- | 
ing been reduced by manufacturers. 
Heavy Hardware is as active as ever, with 
the demand* improving if anything. Col- 
lections are very good. 





St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Business during the past week has fal- 
len off somewhat, but on the whole is 
fairly active. The month of February | 
shows a gratifying increase over the cor- 


responding month of last year. The de- 
mand for Sporting Goods is brisk. Agri- 


cultural Implements are moving freely, 
Barb 
is now 


notwithstanding the increased cost. 
Wire has been advanced, and 
quoted as follows: Painted, 2.95 cents; 


Galvanized, 55 cents additional; carload 


lots 10 cents per hundredweight less than 





these prices. 
$2.40 
$1.90. 


Wire Nails are quoted at 
rate. Cut Nails are nominally | 


New Orleans. 


A. BaLpwin & Co.—Business has some- 
what quieted down owing to the numer- 
ous rains and the consequent effect upon 
the rivers, which has a tendency to force 
timid buyers to curtail their orders. Such 
staples as Wire and Nails have a slight 
tendency to show an improvement in this 
Dealers having stock of Barb 
Wire are holding on to it as much as pos- 
sible, in order to realize on the present 
advanced prices. We are now asking 3} 
cents for Galvanized Barb Wire. The State 
of Texas, which contributes the agent | 


section. 


| ticipate an 


' tions. 


amount of business to this city, is one of 


our best fields for all novejties in the 


Hardware line. They seem to be anxious 


to get the newest and the latest styles. 


Clear, bright weather would improve the 
: prospects for March trade. 


Cleveland. 

Tut W. Brncuam Company.—The al- 
most constant rains we have been having 
since our last writing have not had any 
Taking the 
month of February as a whole, it compares 


The 


appreciable effect on trade, 


very favorably with past seasons, 


| spring-like weather that has of late pre- 


| future shipments of seasonable goods for- 


ward earlier than they had expected. Par- 
ticularly is this the case with Fence Wires; 
consequently the mills and the jobbers 


|who supply them are especially busy on 


The trade on 
General Hardware is good, and we an- 


these lines at present. 


increasing business as the 


‘spring opens. Orders for staples are rather 


slow at present at the following prices: 
Cut Nails, $1.75; Wire Nails, $2.20; 


| plain Wire on a baais of $2.25 for No. 9; 


-ainted Barbed Wire, $2.80; Galvanized 
Barbed Wire, $3.20. The money market 
is somewhat stringent, owing probably to 
the large amounts tied up at present in 
Iron Ore. 

Baltimore. 
CARLIN & Futon. —As one great effect 
of the excessive rains during the month of 
February, we hear from every direction 


' . 
that the roads are almost impassable on 


account of the mud, and that business is 
greatly interfered with, sales are dimin- 
ished and collections poor. Some time 
perhaps in the future the entire country 
will awaken to the necessity and the ad- 
vantage of having good roads, which are 
as essential to a farming community as are 
the railroads to that of the country at 
large. The financial situation is undoubt- 
edly improved, now that the Free Coinage 
bill has received its quietus, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether our foreign com- 
merce is to be improved by the aid of Gov- 
ernment subsidy. In the interests of our 
expense accounts we might ask what has 


/become of the 1-cent postage which was 


promised some two years ago. Would not 
this reduction be of more universal benefit 
than any national telegraph or savings 
bank scheme ? 

The misfortunes which have overtaken 
several Nail factories, and the fact that 
none are making a cent, with Nails below 
the cost of bar iron, as they are to-day, 
naturally suggest the inference that the 
present unremunerative prices cannot con- 
tinue long, and already the tendency of the 
market is to greater independence on the 
part of the manufacturers in their quota- 
Wire Nails have already advanced, 
and we understand that Barb Wire will do 
the same thing. The manufacturers of 
Strap and T Hinges, having followed the 


| . . . 
vailed has induced dealers to order their | 


example of the Screw factories, have suc- 
ceeded through the medium of a new list 
in advancing their prices, amd possibly 
Wrought Butts may be lifted out of the 
rut in the same way. Notwithstanding 
the unfavorable weather, orders are com- 
ing in fairly well, and should the March 
winds dry up the roads, we think business 
will soon improve. 


Portland, Ore. 


Foster & RoBEeRtTson. — Almost con- 
tinual rain and snow, both East and West 
of the Cascades, has pretty effectually 
shut off all forms of outdoor work for the 
last two weeks, and, as a consequence, 
trade has materially fallen off. 
from travelers and by mail are running 
light, and are more generally composed of 
staples than heretofore, which indicates 
that the trade is buying only to meet ne- 
cessary Prices with 
slight upward tendency, due, in a meas- 
ure, to higher freight rates, which must 
ultimately still further affect values—at 
least until such time as shipments can be 
gotten around the Horn, by which route 
the greater portion of heavy goods are 
now being ordered, Collections still drag 
a little, with a measure of uncertainty as 
to the future. 


Orders 


wants. are firm, 


Philadelphia. 


SupPLEE HARDWARE Company —Trade 
during the past two weeks has been more 
spasmodic than at any time during the 
last six weeks. The heavy rain through- 
out the country, and especially the western 
portions of the State, which bas carried 
down the melted snow from the hills and 
mountains, has caused floods and destruc- 
tion of property in some sections and de- 
layed trains and made roads impassable in 
other sections. In the extreme western 
portion of the State, customers have writ- 
ten us that they have had from 10 to 30 
inches of water in their stores and unable 
to transact business, even if it were 
possible for customers to reach the town. 
The rain through some portions of the near 
Southern States has also interfered materi- 
ally with trade that was naturally looked 
for from that section. This has natur- 
ally made a difference in the volume of 
trade generally. The labor troublesin the 
Coke regions, in the western part of our 
State, which began over six weeks ago, 
still continue, and the effect has been not 
only to cause direct distress to many, but 
has been the cause of over 20 furnaces 
going out of blast, with an estimated 
diminution of money distribution of over 
$3,000,000, and from the present outlook 
we do not see why that may not be 
doubled before the troubles are adjusted. 
The consequent diminution of trade in 
that location is being felt severely locully. 
Trade from other sections, however, is fair 
in volume 

Our State Legislature has adopted a 
commendably wise course in appointing a 
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committee to look into and ascertain the 
cause of the failures of the State Banks 
during the recent monetary troubles. The 
failure of the Bank of America, with its 
numerous branches scattered our 
city and suburbs, and so recklessly mis- 
managed, was in the final result an advan- 
tage, as it possibly bas been the direct 


over 


‘ause of the State Legislature taking this 
matter, in charge, although the few who 
placed sufficient confidence in this bank to 
risk their hard-earned savings have natur- 
ally suffered. This is unfortunate, as cases 
of this kind always cause distress. The 
State Legislative Committee h»ve been 
investigating the subject to ascertain what 
safeguard could be thrown around these 


institutions, whereby depositors may be 


protected from loss in case of bank failure. 


The committee have called before them 


presidents of national banks and other 


financial institutions in our city, as well 
throughout the State. The 
opinions of these financiers agree upon 
one important matter—that a bank should 


as others 


institution where money being 


be an 
deposited under the belief that it is 
safe, and can be had by the needy deposi- 
tor upon call, and that without restriction, 
examination and inspection of either 
national or State officers, a bank may be 
entirely iooted and depositors’ savings 
squandered, unless there be a legal check 
upon them. 

The present generation can hardly real- 
ize the widespread ruin caused by the 
failure of the State banks in 1857, and 
the result of that panic, together with 
the recent warnings they have had, should 
induce all State legislatures through the 
country to take steps to prevent the 
entering wedge of unrestricted banking. 
The opinions given before our State Com- 
mittee, by financial officials, are to the 
effect that safety can only be secured by 
a State law, compelling these State insti- 
tutions to submit to frequent examina- 
tions, and the officers and clerks examined 
under oath certified by the directors or 
Executive Committee and properly pub- 
lished at certain intervals, stating the 
amount of the fully paid up capital. A 
direct tax on State banks could be estab- 
lished to pay for these examinations; 
also compelling a reserve fund of 15 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. of the unlimited 
deposits of the confiding people, who 
have no other opportunity of knowing or 
investigating the safety or solvency of the 
institution. If this reserve fund was one- 
half held in their own vaults, or 15 per 
cent. were held as a minimum in their 
own vaults, the balance deposited upon 
call in national banks, further danger 
might also be averted. The same liability 
regarding the holders of stock should 
exist as that which exists with the 
national banks. And as the State banks 
derive their authority from the State, a 
State enactment for supervision has al- 
ready been too long deferred ; neither 
can we see apy reason why the national 
bank competitors with the name ‘trust 
company,” ‘‘safe deposit company” 
or ‘‘savings bank,” or any other high- 


sounding title over the door of the insti- | 


tution, should be exempted from the same | 
examination and restrictions as national | 
banks. If this against 
management should be at once taken up 
State, it might 
spread disastezs at some future date. 


security mis 


in each prevent wide 


evidently receiving its accustomed share 
of business, and trade seems to be holding 
up about as well, and in some cases better, 
than the business of some other Western 
jobbing centers. Prices on staple goods 
remain without important change, and as 
a whole may be referred to as fairly 


The capacity and integrity of bank| steady. Buyers are assuming a conserva- 
officials is not a sufficient safeguard against | tive policy, devoid of any speculative tend- 


speculation, favoritism, misplaced confi 


| 
| 
| 


}ency, and with the improved monetary 
dence or deception, and not over 10 per} conditions the outlook is regarded as very 
of the capital 


either directly or indirectly to any one| 


cent. should be loaned | favorable. 


Boston. 


BigELow & Dowse.—The month of 
caution should be taken to protect those | February will show increased sales which 
who, for convenience or from necessity or 


firm or corporation. Every possible pre- | 
are confined mostly to staples and not to 
circumstances, are compelled to patronize| 4 general line of Hardware. The low 
a bank of some kind, and business men | prices ruling have offered inducements to 
throughout the country are compelled to| place early orders and the hopes of an 
make use of banking institutions. All| advance have already been realized on 
business houses, both large and small, have | Strap and T Hinges and on Barbed Wire 





at times funds they desire to securely | 
hold, for maturing paper or other busi- | 
ness obligations, and it is within the ex- | 
perience of all that anticipated collections | 


| have been interfered with and anticipated | 


receipts of money permanently lost, and | 
the credit of the customer has gone witk | 


a failure of banks doing business without 
any restrictions or examinations. 


The gauntlet having been thrown down 
by a Western Bolt manufacturer, was taken | 


up by the manufacturers of the Common 
Bolt, Carriage Bolt Association, 
naturally resulted in the adoption of a| 
new rate of discount, which at present 


which | 


shows a decline, while, on the other hand, 
gen uine Philadelphia Carriage Bolts have 
advanced about 5 per cent. The adjust- | 
ment of Barb- Wire prices looked for since | 
January 1 came last week. It was a 
well-known fact that Barb Wire was being 
sold by manufacturers without profit, if 


not at an actual loss. Many of the retail 
judiciously made 
their contracts for early spring shipments, 


while those who always look for further 


houses have already 


declines have yet to make their purchases. 
Other goods remain without any present 
indication of change in price. 


Omaha, 


LEE-CLARKE - ANDREESEN HARDWARE 
Company.—February closes with a record 
not equal to January. 
trade for the past two weeks has tended 


The volume of 


to decrease, rather than the reverse, and 
we think this will reflect the general situ- | 
ation in all large jobbing centers through- 
out the West. With one-half the State 
under a snow bank and communications 
with the different sections rendered diffi- 
cult, it would be unreasonable to expect 
The wonder- 
fully pleasant weather enjoyed clear up to 
the middle of January stimulated business 
in an exceptional manner, Since that | 
time the weather has been ot a wintry and 
stormy character, and owing to this late 
advent of winter, it would not be surpris- 
ing if the opening of spring was delayed 
considerably past the usual period. We 
do not therefore look for a very extensive 
return of business activity until spring 
weather is fairly inaugurated. Taking 
everything into consideration, Omaha is | 


much of a jobbing trade. 





| doing. 


The advanced prices on both lines are being 
well maintained, and it is refreshing to 
note the remark of a customer, who when 
told that certain goods were higher said, 
‘*T am glad of it,” and read his memoran- 
dum complete, not even asking for any 
reduction. The advance of $1.50 per ton 
made within the past two weeks on Besse- 
mer Pig Iron owing to the Coke strike 
will stiffen the price on many lines which 
are now unreasonably low. This price 
will undoubtedly effect the Nail market, 
which will enable those who have placed 
early orders to realize good returns for so 
There is a universal feeling of sat- 
isfaction among the trade concerning the 
policy adopted by the Enterprise Mfg. 
Company making a selling price on their 
Meat Choppers. This price has been well 
maintained throughout the country with 
but very few exceptions, and it is hoped 
they will not only continue their policy 
for the coming season, but that other large 
manufacturers will adopt the same policy. 
It seems to be an easy matter for Disston 
or any of the larger manufacturers to make 
a selling price for their goods on the same 
line as adopted by the Enterprise Mfg. 
Company. While the expense of doing 
business must necessarily increase year by 
year, profits are decreasing, and if some- 
thing could be done by the manufacturers 
to stop this downward tendency, the trade 
would be only too willing to accept it. 


Notes on Prices. 


Cut Nails.—The market is in a some- 
what better condition than at our last re- 
view, with, however, only a fair demand. 
Its tone is, however, improved and a 
slight advance has been made by some of 
the mills who have been quoting the low- 
As a result $1.60 for carload 
lots of usual assortments is regarded as 
the extreme price for carloads at mill, and 
some makers refuse to meet this figure. 
New York quotations are as follows: 
Small parcels from store, $1.85 to $1.90 
for Iron, with an advance of 10 cents for 
Steel; carload lots, f. o. b. New York, are 
held at $1.75 to $1.80. 

Chicago, by Telegraph. — Wheeling man- 
ufacturers are notifying the trade here 
that in consequence of the advance in the 


est prices. 
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cost of Steel they are obliged to withdraw 
extreme prices named on Cut Nails. The 
bottom rate now named is $1.60, Wheeling, 
on 25-cent average. The demand at pres- 
ent is sluggish, and sales in larger than 
carload lots are rare. Jobbers quote $1.85 
for small iots, with 5 cents off for car- 
loads. 


Barb Wire.—As intimated in our last 
issue, the negotiations in regard to the 
purchase of Barb Wire 
Columbia Patents 


practically completed, 


Company have been 


and there remains 


only the formal consummation of the trans- | 


action, so that it is not thought likely that 


anything will interfere with the carrying |& 
Apart from the effect 


have on further 


out of the plan. 


which this action may 


agreements among the manufacturers in 
regard to prices, it is certainly a matter for 


congratulation that a mass of 
annoying litigation is to be disposed of. 
At 


Wednesday of last week, after the adjourn- 


in this way 
a meeting of the manufacturers held 


ment of the Columbia Patents Company, 


it was agreed that the following prices 
should be adopted to go into effect at | 
once: 
Glidden Painted, per 100 pounds.......... $3.00 | 
UE GIFNIB oo. cesesceiioccnassiccienscens. 2.95 
PRR, ch cs cvunavavcacseseee 10 cents less 
Jobbers and railroads ............ 5 = 
I sn vesevesecsnnnccut 55 cents advance 
Terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for 
cash in 10 days. These prices are f.o.b. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Buffalo, In- 
dianapolis, Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Louisville. It will thus be seen that the 


extreme price at which Glidden Wire is to 
be sold in carload lots is $2.85 for Painted 


patents by the| 


Ammunition market, and the policy of 
the associated manufacturers is not yet 
declared. In the meantime there is a 
feeling of uncertainty on the part of the 
trade who do not know what to expect. 
An impression prevails that the present 
prices of Cartridges are high, having been 
made at a time when Copper, Powder and 
Lead were held at considerably higher 
figures than now rule. The fact that 
Canadian Cartridges are entering the mar- 
ket to a certain extent has its effect as 
| well as rumors of irregular prices, which, 
however, we have not been able to verify. 
In view of the fact that certain 
gerated reports have been in circulation 
in regard to 
vicinity 


exag- 





prices 
Loaded 


made in Chicago and 
Shells of the Peters 
we are 


on 
| Cartridge Company, authorized by 
| the company and their representatives in 
|this city to state that such reports are 


| without foundation. 


Glass market 
unsatisfactory condition, as far as 
it not yet having re- 
| covered any lost ground. 


Glass.—The 
in an 
| price is 2zoncerned, 
There seems to 
be no lack of business at present prices ; 
together 
with the irregular supply, and advanced 
cost of natural gas, 20 per cent. or more 
of the Glass factories have closed down. 


The Glass business is doubtless in a bad 


| but as a result of these prices, 


way, with no immediate prospect of im- 
provement. The situation is, that the 
best brands are bringing fair prices, while 
less desirable goods have their price made 
largely by the purchaser. The rulivg|= 
price of Glass is whatever the manufact- 
urer or jobber will sell it at. One jobber 
may consider 85 and 5 per cent. discount 


: . | 
still remains 


their Corrugated Hinges, are subject to a 
discount of 30 percent. The trade will 
please note the correction. 


Transom Lifters.—F. A. Reiher & 
Co., Chicago, Ill., under date February 
20, have issued a revised price-list of their 
line of Transom Lifters. In this list a 
number of reductions are made. The list 
is printed below and is subject to the fol- 
lowing discounts: 


Bronzed Iron Rods .... ... ....... 50, 10,10 & 2 < 
Brass Wire, Bronze Metal or Nickel and Brass.30 % 
Nickel or Electro Bronze on Iron..50, 10,10 & 2¢ 


| 


Bronze 


Nickel 
or 


Brass, 


‘kel 


Bronzed Iron Rods, 







Metal, 
tro-Bronze 


Brass, 
on 


Diameter of Diameter 


| 























Length of Rod. of Rod. 
Lifter. \— 
4% | 516 | as || 4 i | 5-16 
= 
( 3 feet $0.40) $0.70}. ....|| $1.90! $2.40 
(4% gv) $1.10)| “2"2n) “2"70 
No. 101...45 * “S| 90] °1.25|) 2.50) 3.00 
= 80} 1.00) 1°40 2.80 3.30 
ie 1.00) 1.20) 1.55|) 3.10! 3.60 
( 8feet| $0.50 $0.95|...... 235) $2.80 
oS 60) 1.06 1.35}|} 2.60) 3.10 
No. 4.4 5 «| 295] 11'} 1.55]| 2:90) 3.40 
“ie & 95} 1.8 1.75|| 3.10) 3.70 
(7 * | 2:90) 14] 1.981] 3.50). 

— es c= ee ——————ee 
3feet| $0.60] $1.C0]..... || $2.65) $3.10 
fia BeBe osu: || “2'90] “3.40 
No. 301...4.5 “ | [#5] 1:30)"§2.i0|| 3:15] 3.70 
| S| 2-0) 1-45) “2-30}) 3.40, 4-00 

7 * | 1.80] 1.65] 2.50]/.. .. |e: 








They also make a special announcement 
to the wholesale Hardware trade on case 
lots of Lifters. 


and $3.40 for Galvanized, and the extreme 
It 
to be remembered that this 


a good price at which to place an order 
| this week at factory, for 10,000 boxes of 
| Glass; while another jobber would think 
twice before placing an order for the same 


Common Carriage Bolts.—At a meet- 
ing of the associated manufacturers held 
in this city last week a reduction was 


price on other styles to be 5 cents less, 
is, however, 
agreement is made by the manufacturers 











SY : 
oe |quantity at 85 and 10 per cent. 


in their individual capacity, and that the 
Columbia Patents Company have vothing 
As the 
manufacturers were together, however, 
for the first time in a long period, a con- 
venient opportunity was given for con- 
ference in regard to the condition of busi- 
ness and the result was an understanding 
as above. It would appear that thus far 
these prices have been adhered to, and 
the market certainly has an improved and 
strengthened tone. 


to do with the control of prices. 


Wire Nails.—The mills report that 
they are well occupied on orders, but they 
are enabled to make shipments with rea- 
sonable promptness. Prices are, however, 
ashade stronger than and 

2.20 may be named as a representative 
price for carload lots at mill, this figure 
being shaded in exceptional cases. Small 
lots from store are held at $2.40 to $2.45, 
with 5 cents off for carloads, 


a week ago, 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Wire Nails are 
not now moving to any great extent, but 
the 
plied with orders, and prices are main- 
tained at $2.25 Chicago, from factory. 
Jobbers still quote $2.35 for small lots, 
with 5 cents off for carloads. 


Ammunition.—There have been no 
specially important developments in the 


or 


“J 





manufacturers seem to be well sup- | 


It is 
claimed that manufacturers are not pro- 
tecting jobbers, but that they sell to the 
jobbers’ customers at equally low figures, 


There are some factories, it is claimed, 


|who would not sell Glass at prices that 


'have been ruling for some time, and as 
they have now accumulated as large stocks 
as they care to carry the only alternative 
for them is to close their works. Large 
quantities of Glass are still due from fac- 
tories to purchasers who took advantage 
of the break in prices and placed orders 
at very low figures. The situation may be 
summed up in the statement that there is 
a general depression of the Glass trade. 
It is the general impression that prices 
could be permanently advanced if the 
larger concerns so desired. It is intimated 
there wili be a smaller number of factories 
to consult when another attempt is made 
to organize the American Window Glass 
| Company. 


| 

Hinges.—An error occurred in our last 
issue in the mention of the prices of Hart's 
| patent Hinges and Well’s patent Hinges, 
which are manufactured by the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., and 79 
Chambers street, New York. These 
Hinges, instead of being subject to a dis- 
count of 50 and 10 per cent., the same as 





made in the prices of Common Carriage 
Bolts, the regular discount being fixed at 
75 and 10 and 2 percent. No change was 
made in the extras for quantities. The 
manufacturers refer to several causes as 
leading to this action, which is variously 
referred to as having been taken on account 
of outside competition, or to meet some 
prices which members of the association 
were reported to have made. The pres- 
ent quotations are regarded as low and it 
is thought not unlikely there may bea 
recovery. 

Nuts.—A reduction of 15 cents per 
hundred pounds has been made in the 
price of Hot Pressed Nuts, both Square 
and Hexagon, and a reduction of 5 cents 
per hundred pounds in Cold Punched 
Nuts, Square and Hexagon. The dis- 
count from the list of Hot Pressed Square 
is now 5.40 cents and Hexagon 6 cents. 
The discount from the list on Cold 
Punched Square is 5 cents, Hexagon, 5.10 
cents per pound. Chamfered and Trimmed, 
Square, are now subject toa discount of 
4.70 cents per pound. 

Cordage.—The Cordage market is not 
in a satisfactory condition, being charac- 
terized by a rather weak tone with an over 
supply of goods. Several of the mills of 
the National Cordage Company it 1s under- 
stood have shut down with a view to re- 
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ducing production. Prices of Cordage are 
decidedly weak, and the prospects are re- 
garded as poor for an early improvement. 
There has been, however, no open reduc- 
tion during the past week. 

Screws.—The new prices for Screws are 
well maintained by the manufacturers, but 
leading jobbing houses offer inducements 
in price, which they are able to do from the 
fact that they have good stocks at former 
prices. In this way many retailers are 
buying the goods at an extra 10, or 10 and 
10 per cent. discount. 

Window Screens.—The following is 
the price-list of the new Spring Screen 
called the Leader, which is put on the 
market this season by Queen Ann Screen 
Company of Burlington, Vt. It is sub- 
ject to a discount of 50 per cent. : 

Imitation 


High. Closed. Open. cherry. 
Inch. Inch. Inch. Per dozen. 


er 214 25 29 $6.00 
No. 11¢....23% 25 29 6.50 
Ba Bivens 2114 29 33 7.00 
No. 2ty....28% 29 33 7.5 
We. Biceni 2314 33 37 8.00 


Above screens without springs 5 per 
cent, extra discount. 


Levels.—The following is the revised 
price-list of Davis & Cook, Watertown, 
N. Y., which shows the line of Levels 
which they are putting on the market. 
It is subject to a discount of 40, 10 and 5 
per cent. in lots of less than three dozen, 
and 40, 10 and 10 per cent. in lots of 
more than three dozen: 


Per doz. 
1, Mahogany, nickel pening. . rere « 
2, Glued Mahogany * se oe 
See ia le aca 36.00 
5, G tued Cherry ” sas ehencen ae 
6, Cherry, brass trimmings.... ... ....... 33.00 


These Levels 24 to 30 inches long. 
2%in. 2in. Win. 30in. 
7, Rosewood, nickel 


trimmings.... .... $66.00 68.00 70.00 72.00 
Shorter lengths to order only. 
01, Mabogany, nic kel eee iovcenedue 40.5 
02° Glued Mahogany sivencue a 
04, Cherry oe 2 4. aeelveies 34.50 
05, Glued Cherry "ca eee 
06, Cherry, brass trimmings................ 31.50 
These Levels nner, size and 18 to 28 inches 
ong. 


18in. Win. 24in. 26 in, 28 in. 
07, Rosewood, nickel 


trimmings. . ; $62. 00 64.00 66.00 68.00 70.00 
15, Cherry, 28 and Bu in., double plumb Diane 45.00 
ae exer 51.00 

Masons’ Levels. 
Per doz. 
12, Mahogany, 36 to 42 inches, nickel 
trimmings, no end trimmings .......... $51.00 
13, Cherry, 36 to 4 inches, brass trim- 

mings, no end trimmings......... 42.00 
14, Cherry, 36 to 4 inches, nickel trim- 

mings, no end trimmings.. .. .......... 45.00 


The above Levels, Nos. 12 to 14, are 
Double Plumb. 


30, Mahogany, nickel trimmings, no end 


trimmings ... aka 80.00 
32, Cherry, nic kel trimmings, no end trim- 

cic sedas @ BATE RON SE Cae accbaswepas 24.00 
34. Rosewood, ‘nickel ‘trimmings, no end 

CRS ce ctcncincates 206 dtm, ebawe 42.00 
40, Mahogany, Level only, ‘nickel trim- 

mings, no end trimmings.. 24.00 
42. Cherry, Level only, nic kel trimmings, 

no end trimmings. . 20.00 
44, Rosewood, Level. ‘only, ‘nickel trim- 

mings, no end trimmings . 82.00 

These Levels 0 size and 10 to 14 inches 

long. 

50, Cherry, common style, improved ad- 

justment, no end trimmings ..... 13.50 
51, Cherry, common style, improved ad- 

_Justme nt, end trimmings .. .... 16.50 
55, Mahogany, common style, improved 

adjustment, no end trimmings a 15.00 
56, Mahogany, common style, improved 

adjustment, end trimmings........ ... . 18.00 


Iron Plumb and Level. 
Per doz. 


II ida ksstcdvcds. <cccntmnsiGeoenebteeens $36.00 
SOS ree bs Gate eaatetacs 39.00 
MI res soo ancedecancecasycaneamee . . 


No. 20. Iron Piumb, Level and Square. 


Per doz. 
Se x 7 ee See ecee .o8eeseeceones OO. @e+ seeee eeee $36.00 


Bright Wire Goods.—A meeting of} 
the manufacturers was held in this city 
last week and a reduction was made 
in the price. Another meeting will, 
however, be held on Thursday, and it is 
intimated that the question of making an 
advance will be considered, and perhaps 
the feasibility of recasting their agree- 
ments so as to form a strong combination. 


Wringers.—While the Wringer con- 
solidation has not yet been formally con- 
sumated it is expected that nothing will 
interfere with the carrying out of the| 
negotiations in accordance with agree- 
ments reached. The name of the new 
corporation is to be American Wringer 
Company. It is not the intention of the 
consolidation to advance prices, but it is 
explained that they hope by the reduction 
of expenses to increase their profits. The 
company will obviously have advantages 
in buying their materials, and will be able 
to economize in the marketing of their 
goods, transacting the business from one 
office, through one corps of salesmen, &c. 
There will, however, evidently be suffi- 





cient competition in the market, as the}- 


Colby Wringer Company, Montpelier, Vt. ; 
Lovell Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa.; Erie 
Wringer Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
G. S. Foos Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
and others are not parties to the consolid- 
ation. 


Freight as Cost. 


HERE IS great diversity in the ways 
T in which the trade dispose of the 
item of freight in marking goods, whether 
it should be charged in expense account 
or should be considered a part of the cost 
of the goods, and so be added to the in- 
voice in marking them. No definite rule 
governing this matter has been established 
by usage, but successful Hardwaremen of 
equal ability entertain different views on 
the subject. One merchant regards cost 
as the actual price paid for the goods, and 
freight as part of an expense account. 
Another always adds the freight to the 
cost of the goods in marking. If freight 
is considered a part of expense account it 
must be counted in with the expense of 
doing business, and in marking goods a 
sufficient percentage must be added to the 
invoice price to cover such expense. 
Adding the freight to the cost of the 
goods of each invoice is a plan often fol- 
lowed, and this is usually done by deter- 
mining what percentage the freight is of 
the whole invoice. Where goods are 
shipped from the factory of only one 
kind, as Shelf Hardware or Nails or 
Barb Wire, this is a very simple matter; 
but with a bill of mixed goods, as Shelt 
Hardware, Nails, Horseshoes, Hollow | 
Ware, Window Glass, Pocket Cutlery and 
Tinware, each kind of goods represents a | 
different percentage. In the good old| 
times, when goods were not sold on a 





small margin, and competition was not so | 
sharp as at present, the 100 per cent. 
profit would cover freight and other ex- 
penses without much figuring, but now it| 
is necessary to know exactly what it costs 
to lay each class of goods down at the re- 


tailer’s door. This will, of course, requiré 
a good system. An indexed record should 
be kept of the percentage of freight on 
each class of goods at present prices and 
present freight rates, subject to change 
when prices or freight rates vary. The 
invoice cost and quotations of goods 
should be kept in some way convenient for 
reference, to act as a guide in buying and 
for pricing the annual inventory. 

Pocket Cutlery and Carriage Whips are 
often shipped by themselves, and it is the 
custom with some to add 1 cent to the cost 
of each article for freight in marking. 
When taking inventory the cost of these 
goods will be the marked price, less 1 cent 
on each article. At inventory time it is 
almost impossible to know the number of 
each Whip or Pocket Knife, especially 
when the arrangement of the latter in the 
case separates it from the original package. 
Whatever plan is pursued in marking 
goods, the fact must be clearly kept in 
view that the profit on goods is an ad- 
vance on the cost of the goods when sold. 
This cost is made up of freight, box- 
ing, cartage and the expense of doing 
business. The cost of doing business in- 
cludes interest on capital, rent, clerk hire, 
light, fuel, stationery, &c. Enough must 
be realized from the sale of goods to cover 
all this outgo, and also to leave a net 
profit in the hands of the merchant. If 
all these items of expense are represented 
in the cost mark the selling mark will 
represent a legitimate profit, whereas if the 
cost mark simply shows the invoice price 
there sbould be a large percentage added 
to give a profitable selling price. 


Trade Items. 


HE LARGEST shipment of freight 
T that ever left Chicago for any point 
in Idaho started on its way from that 
city to the West on the 26th ult. It con- 
sisted of a special train of 14 cars, all 
heavily loaded with general merchandise, 
via the Chicago and Alton and the Union 
Pacific roads. The consignment goes toa 
firm in Moscow, Idaho. It was made up 
wholly at Chicago, various wholesale 
houses sending their installments of 
freight, to illustrate Chicago’s importance 
as a trade center, and to picture also ina 
substantial way the rapid growth of the 
Far West 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT Com- 
PANY, Bridgeport, Conn., and 17 Maiden 
lane, New York, are putting Forstner 
Auger Bits in attractive show or sample 
cases. Each case contains two complete 
sets of Brace Bits, or one set of Brace and 
one set of Machine Bits. In selling these 
goods, there is no charge made for the 
case; and the Bits are sold at the regular 
discount. The case is especially interest- 
ing and attractive, as a sample of the 
work which may be done with the Bits, 
and also provides a neat and convenient 
way of exposing the tools for sale. It is 
well adapted for the counter or show win- 
dow. 


UNDER THE auspices of the Board of 
Trade the manufacturers of Carriages in 
Amesbury, Mass., announce their annual 
spring opening, March 25 and 26. Un- 


| usual preparations are being made for the 


approaching exhibition, and the variety of 
styles and unique designs for either in- 
spection or purchase will, it is confidently 
predicted, surpass any of ‘the former open- 
ings. Some 44 manufacturers will be 
represented in the exhibit. 
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A CHANGE IN THE firm name of Foster 
Bros., Fulton, N. Y., has been made, and 
their goods are now put on the market by 
Foster Bros. Company, who will carry on 
the business as heretofore under the same 
management. The company state that the 
increase 1 demand for their goods necessi- 
tates enlarging their manufacturing facili- 
ties, and owing to the difficulty of main- 
taining a complete stock of Butchers’ 
Tools, both in New York and at factory, 
they will hereafter make all shipments 
from their New York warehouse. To re- 
ceive prompt attention, therefore, all or- 
ders should be sent direct to John Chatil- 
lon & Sons, 85, 87 and 89 Cliff street, New 
York, who will make quotations at factory 
prices. 

Queen ANNE SCREEN Company, Bur- 
lington, Vt., manufacture sticks for 
Frames, Screen Corners, Screen Doors, 
Queen Anne, Eureka and Leader Window 
Screens. Their [XL manufactured Screen 
Door has wooden braces in all corners. 
The frame is of two separate pieces, and 
the screen is fastened between them. This 
is referred to as preventing the door from 
being pulled out of shape or warping. 
The company carry a large stock of goods, 
and advise us that they endeavor to ship 
all orders on the day of their receipt. 


THE] ADVERTISEMENT of Elmira Wire 
Works, Elmira, N. Y., will be found on 
another page. They call attention to their 
power-loom Wire Work, Bank and Office 
Railing, Wire Elevator Guards, Screens, 
Riddles, &c. 


L. A. Wrysurn Company, Rockford, 
Ill., are making specialties of Screen Doors, 
furnished in all the regular sizes in pine or 
poplar wood frame 14 inches thick, 
stained black walnut or cherry, or painted 
green. Fancy stenciled or hand-painted 
landscape wire is furnished when desired. 
Special Fancy Frame Doors in pine or oak. 
Also the Idea! Adjustable Window Frame, 
which is described as adjustable both ways 
and easily fitted. 


IT IS HARDLY necessary to call attention 
to the unique advertisement of the Eureka 
Door Bell Company, Boston, Mass, in 
which, with the aid of rhyme and picture, 
they refer to Busby’s Patent Push Bell. 


PorTER Mra. Company, Burlington, Vt., 
are this season makinga reduction in price 
on some numbers of their Corners for 
Screen Doors, and have also added some 
new patterns. They catalogue for the first 
time No. 150 Window Frame, a lower 
priced frame than they have previously 
listed. They are putting on the market a 
new Window Screen, known as Way’s 
Center Extension, of which we have given 
a description. Illustrations are also given 
of the Adirondack Round Metallic Slide 
and Queen City Flat Metallic Slide Adjust- 
able Window Screens. 

Tue Rake Cap Company have removed 
from Bridgeport, Conn., to Galesburg, 
Ill., where the manufacture of Chamber- 
lain’s Rake Cap will be continued. They 
have made an improvement in the con- 
struction of the Cap, by the addition of a 
clasp which hooks over or around the 
Rake handle, rendering it more easily ad- 
justed. The price of the Cap remains 
upchanged. 

Ovr READERS Will observe the advertise- | 
ment on another page in which Oakes & | 
Irwin, Decatur, IJI., illustrate their Major 
Hog Ring and Ringer. The manufact- 
urers point out that the construction and | 
application of this Ring is such that the | 





joint is made outside the nose, a small pro- 
jection preventing the joint working into | 
the flesh, but not large enough to accumu- 
late dirt thereon. The business of making | 
these Rings has been recently purchased | 
by Oakes & Irwin, who have been increas- 
ing the facilities tor manufacture so as to 
conform to the demand for the goods. 
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A. Batpwin & Co., New Orleans, La., 
have in the printers’ hands a large Hard- 
ware catalogue, which they expect to issue 
before lone. 


THE ATTENTION Of the trade is called 
by the Hartman Mfg. Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., to some of their specialties, 
which are shown in their anouncement 
on another page. The line of goods manu- 
factured by this company are attractively 
represented in the catalogue which they 
have recently issued. 


THE WrittaAM Rogers Mre. Company, 
Hartford, Conv., have in the, printers’ hands 
a new Hollow Ware catalogue, which, it is 
expected, will be issued Msy1. Their ad- 
vertisement, with representation of trade- 
mark, will be found on another page. 


WE ARE PLEASED to call attention to 
the advertisement of the Munger-Colton 
Mfg. Company in this issue. This com- 
pany were organized during the past year 
at Chicago by H. H. Munger, C. L. Mun- 
ger and G. A. Colton, and incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois, for the manu- 
facture of Hardware specialties. They 
have a number of valuable patents cover- 
ing Sliding-Door Hangers, Sliding- Door 
Locks and Latches, Barn-Door Locks, 
Transom Lifters and other items of Build- 
ers’ Hardware; also patents on Bench 
Hooks, File Cards, Tool Holders, Pocket 


‘Screw Drivers and other items in the tool 


line, all of which are of special merit, and 
are the inventions of G. A. Colton, a me- 
chanical expert, who has had long experi- 
ence with leading manufacturing concerns 
in Eastern States. H. H.and C. L. Mun 
ger need no introduction to the trade. 
They are thoroughly and favorably known 
by the trade of the entire Western coun- 
try as having been, since 1881, as they still 
are, representatives at Chicago of some of 
the leading manufacturing concerns of the 
East. They are the sole agents of the 
Munger-Colton Mfg. Company. An illus- 
trated catalogue is in preparation, and will 
soon be ready for distribution. 


THE TRADE Will observe on another page 
the advertisement of M D. Jones & Co., 
76 Washington street, Boston, in which 
they call attention to Jones’ Patent Hose 
Mender, with illustrations and prices. It 
is also stated that samples will be sent by 
mail on application from the trade. 


Agricultural Implements. 


CONVENTION of retail Agricultural 
Implement and Vehicle dealers met 
at St. Louis on the 24th and 25th ult. and 
formed an organization to be called the 
National Association of Retail Implement 
Dealers 
Its object is declared to be to ‘ unite 
fraternally and promote the interests 
of the retail Implement and Vehicle 
dealers.”” Over 200 delegates from nearly 
every State in the Union, representing over 
60,000 retailers and an aggregate capital of 
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well enough acquainted to discuss the 
various phases of thetrade to avoid un- 
| necessary and ruinous competition. They 
claim, further, that the movement is not 
intended to antagonize the manufacturers 
or the farmers who purchase the Imple- 
ments, but for the sole purpose of placing 
the business upon a more profitable basis. 
Various plans were discussed of effecting 
State and county organizations having a 
natianal head. 

At the afternoon session Wednesday the 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, E. A. Keller, Ed- 
wardsville, Ill. ; vice-president, F.K. Allen, 
Craig, Mo. ; secretary and treasurer, M. B. 
McNeely, Jackson, Mo. On the evening of 
the 25th the convention was the guest of 
the Implement and Vehicle Association of 
St. Louis at a banquet given at the Mer- 
cantile Club, which terminated the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. 


It Is Reported— 


That Williamson & Henderson’s Hard- 
ware and Implement establishment, in- 
cluding four buildings, at Walkerton, Ind , 
was burned on the rgth inst. Loss, $15,000; 
insurance light. 


That T. E. Huff has sold a half interest 
in his Hardware business at Oakland, Iowa, 
to M. Townsley. 


That D. B. Lincoln, Hardware, Imple- 
ments, Windmills, &c., Carleton. Neb., has 
sold out his business to L. H. Waterman. 


That Emmel Michaud, Hardware dealer, 
Ames, Kan., has sold out to Headly 
Brothers. 


That E A. Ransom & Son, Seymour, 
Tex., have purchased the Downey stock of 
Hardware. 


That Scott & Phillips, Morristown, N. J., 
have dissolved partnership. 


That J. W. Smith, Hardware, La Crosse, 
Wis., is closing out his business. 


That S. B. Tucker & Co. succeed W. O. 
Slabaugh, Cromwell, Ind., in Hardware 
business. 


That Brooks & Deming is the name of 
a new Hardware firm at Montpelier, Vt. 


That G. J. Dietrich has purchased the 
interest of B. B. Gill in the Hardware 
firm of Sponhauer & Gill, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


That Chappel & Tate, Hardware, Agri- 
cultural _ Implements and Stoves, Canton, 
N. Y., have dissolved partnership, the 
latter retiring from the business. 


That I. C. Hornby has opened a Hard- 
ware business in Provo City, Utah. Mr. 
Hornby was for many years a Hardware 
dealer in the northeastern part of Ne- 
braska, and has accordingly had large ex- 
perience, 

That fire broke out on the 22d inst. in 
C. V. B. Barse’s Hardware store at Olean, 
N. Y. It was confined mostly to the rear 
end and cellar. After considerable diffi- 


$700,000,000, were present Anumber of| culty the flames were brought under con- 


States also sent special delegations to rep- 
resent them as such, Kansas having sent 
20 delegates, Illinois 20, Indiana, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio and 





trol. The loss to building and stock is 
not less than $5000. 


That the Radford Hardware Company’s 
store at Radford, Va., was burglarized on 


|the rsth inst. The booty secured was not 


Kentucky 5 each. The idea of the re- of much value. 


'tailers is to get into position to work in 


harmony with the manufacturers and job- 


| bers, and to perfect arrangements for the 


improvement of trade generally. The 


leaders say that for years the Agricultural | 


That A. Hughes has sold his interest in 


Perry, Iowa, to Mr. Holmes, the style of 
the new firm being Knell & Holmes. 


[Pe Hardware firm of Knell & Hughes, 


That A. A, Capelle, president since its 
organization of the Capelle Hardware 


Implement and Vehicle trade has been sur-| Company, Wilmington, D.C., and con- 


rounded by discouraging conditions, ow- 
ing to the fact that the 66,000 or more re- 
tail handlers of Implements have never got 


| trolling stockholder in the concern, has 


disposed of all of his stock with the inten- 
tion of retiring from active business, The 
purchasers of his stock are William H. 
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Kenworthy, head bookkeeper ; Joseph W. 
Reybold, principal salesman, and Thomas 
M. Janvier and Robert O. Janvier, clerks 
inthe company, The new stockholders 
have organized by electing Mr. Kenworthy 
president, Mr. Reybold vice-president, and 
Thomas M. Janvier secretary and treas- 
urer. The Capelle Hardware Company 
about ten years ago succeeded Capelle & 
Brother, and the entire concern has had a 
long and honorable existence. 


That a large quantity of lime soaked by 
the flood in the warehouse of the W. H 
Smith Hardware Company, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., originated a fire in that city on 
the 20th ult., in which 12 buildings were 
completely destroyed. 


That the Hardware and Implement 
store of E. J. Fuller, Kendall, N. Y., was 
robbed on the 21st inst. The thieves did 
not, however, secure much of value. 


That D. Griffith’s Hardware store at 
Columbia, Ky., was recently destroyed by 
fire. 


That C. M. Hopkins has bought out the 
Hardware business of Milton W. Shreve, 
Union City, Pa 

That H. A. Frier has bought interest in 
Hardware store of E. M. Root, Russeli, 


Kan. 


That H. L Read, Hardware, New West- 
minster, British Columbia, has been burned 
out. The estimated loss is $22,000, on 
which there is an insurance of $g000 


That the establishment of T. J. Trapp & 
Co., dealers in Hardware, New Westmin- 
ster, British Columbia, has been destroyed 


by fire. The loss is in the neighborhood 
of $23,000, 
That E. W. Hewick will open a new 


Hardware store at South Braintree, Mass 


That the firm of Hancock, Morgan, & 
Co., dealers in Hardware, Stoves, and 
Agricultural Implements, Emerado, N. D., 
has been dissolved. Henry and William 
Hancock are successors. 


That V. McMurchy & Co., Ridgway, IIl., 
have sold out their Hardware and Imple- 
ment business to Bowles & Barter. 


That Simons & Voorhees have succeeded 
Simons & Arnold in the Hardware busi- 
ness at Wellsville, N. Y. 


That G. L Wolfe will embark in the 
Hardware business at Beaver, Pa. 


That G. M. Foot will open a new Hard- 
ware store at Stronghurst, Iowa. 


That the Hardware store of Mitchell & 
Radford, Coldwater, Ky., was recently 
burned out. The loss is estimated at 
$2000. 

That E. Baird & Co. is the style of a 
new Hardware firm recently organized at 
Gainesville, Fla. 


That Edward Spankle, Pleasant Lake, 
Ind., has sold out his Hardware business 
and is now looking for a new location. 


That Frank Shonka has entered the 
Hardware firm of Shonka Bros., Fairbury, 
Neb. 

That Lyons & Brumbaugh have pur- 
chased the Hardware and Stove stock of 
D. G. Wilson, Panora, Ia., and will con- 
tinue the business at the old stand. 


That Frank G. Schultz has sold his 
Hardware stock at Milwaukee, Wis., to 
Clansing Bros. 

That D. P. Paiste, Chester, Pa., 
taken Milton Allen into partnership. 


has 


That Beckstrom & Nelson will open a 
Hardware store at Muskegon, Mich. 


That Bently & Hall have purchased the 
Hardware stock of F. E. Prouty, Aledo, 
Ill., and will continue the business. 

That the stockholders of the Alabama 
Builders’ Hardware Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ala., met on February fg and 
elected the following directors: J. W 
Spaulding, E. R. Cook, F. C. Terry, E. S. 
Stevens, J, H. Hatch, K. D. Stetson and 
W. B. F. Smith. The directors subse- 
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quently met and ele 
officers: President, 
president, F. C. Terry; 
treasurer, E. S. Stevens ; 
J. M. Anderson. 


That H. R. Gardner's stock of Hard 
ware, at Minneapolis, Minn., was damaged 
on the 26th ult. to the extent of $35,000. 


That A. R. Groff has purchased the in- 
terest of Mr. Hiller of the firm of Hiller 
& Groff, Decorah, la., and will continue 
the business under his own name. 


That Hoare & Sanders will hereafter 
conduct the Hardware business of Beach, 
Hoare & Sanders, Tekoa, Wash., Mr. 
Beach having retired from the firm. 


a the Soe 

Cook; vice- 
secretary 
superintendent, 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


Simmons HARDWARE ComPANY, St. Louis, 
Mo.: A budget of circulars relating to 
Keen-Klipper and Trojan Lawn Mowers, 
Keen Kutter Kutlery. The Keen-Klipper 
Hearald, devoted to Lawns. Wholesale 
oe Bulletin, February, 1891, showing 

Carpenters’ and Mechanics’ Tools, W rought 
Steel Door Locks, Barn-Door Hangers, 
Shovels, Steel goods, Scythes, Screen 
Doors and Windows, Spring Hinges, 
Trace Chains, Harness, Collars, Back 
Bands, Cotton Plow Lines, Fence Wire, 
Belting, Coffee Mills, Buggies, Road 
Carts, Gasoline Stove Utensils, Refrigera- 
tors, Freezers, Bird Cages, Wrought-Steel 
Ranges, Cook Stoves, Bicycles, Veloci- 
pedes, Tricycles, Baby Carriages, Xc. 

A. TREDwWAY & Sons HARDWARE Com- 
PANY, Dubuque, Iowa: Spring Circular, 
1891. Steel Goods, Scythes, Snaths, Hay 


Knives, Corn Knives, Lawn Mowers, 
Shovels, Hay ‘Tools, Barrows, Grind- 
stones, Barb Wire, Screen Doors and 


Windows, Poultry Netting, Spring Hinges, 
Coffee Mills, Washing Machines, Scales, 
Wrenches, Ammunition, Horse Brushes, 
«&c. 


RIPLEY 
Conn. : 
Traps, 
Traps, 
Squeezers, 


Mrc. Company, Unionville, 
Common Sense Choker Mouse 
Beacon Hill Ready-Baited Mouse 
Porcelain-lined Wood®* Lemon 
All Wood Lemon Squeezerts, 
Steak Hammers, Automatic Boot Jacks, 
Tourists’ Folding Boot Jacks, Magnetic 
Tack Hammers, Bung Starters, Mallets, 
Hickory Hand Screws and Sunnyside 
Paper Lap Boards. 


Nason Mrc. Company, 71 Beekman 
street, New York: Trade sheet of dis- 
counts under date February 16, 1891, 
which relates to their 1889 catalogue. 
This covers a large and varied line of 
Pipe, Fittings, Valves, Pumps, Traps, 
Plumbers’ Supplies, Tools, &c. 


AND Too. Com- 
Boston: Smith’s 


SMITH FRICTION DRILL 
PANY, 38 Oliver street, 
Patent Friction Drill, Instantaneous 
Clutch; Boiler Drill ; Combination Socket 
Wrench, Drill, Auger Bit and Screw Driver 
Stock ; Smith’s Perfected Friction Track 
Drill ; Combination Friction Drill. The 
Friction Clutch is applied to all their 
Tools. It is claimed that there-is no lost 
motion, and that they can be used in con- 
tracted places, where no other tool can 
be used. 


McINntTosH, HUNTINGTON & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio: White Mountain Refriger- 
ators, Ice Chests, Butter and Milk Chests, 
Grocers’ Refrigerators, &c. It is claimed 
that the White Mountain contains all the 
good points found in any Refrigerator; 
and that it is made in a workmanlike 
manner of kiln-dried hardwood lumber. 
They are finished antique, with Carved 
Panels and Bronze Trimmings, with Jet 


Knob. 


Foster, STEVENS & Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: A budget of circulars relating to 
Tin Plate, Bay State Lawn Mowers, New 
Success Gasoline Stoves, Eclipse Door 
Check and Spring, Milk Cans and Trim- 
mings, Steel Clad and Monitor Hand 
Corn Planters, Bird Cages, &c. The use 
and advantages of the Eclipse Door Check 
and Spring are effectively shown by a 
series of colored illustrations, depicting 
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the discomfort of being without and the 
comfort experienced in the use of the 


and | Check and Spring. 


C. W. Le Count, South Norwalk, Conn.: 
Machinists’ Tools, Clamp Dog, Steel 
Clamp Dog, Extra Heavy Steel Boiler 
Clamp, Mechanics’ Clamp, Light Steel 
Boiler Clamp, Amateurs’ Dog, Straight 
Tail Dog, Standard Wrenches, Patent Bolt 
Dog, Saw Mandrel, New Expanding 
Mandrel, Steel Chuck Drill Holders, New 
Vise Clamp, Steel Bridge Clamp, &c. 


D.S. Morcan & Co., Brockport, N. Y., 
and Chicago: Triumph Harvesting Ma- 
chinery, Reapers, Mowers, Binders, and 
the Morgan Spading Harrow. The action 
of each Cutter is described as similar to 
that of a small Spade, lifting and turning 
the soil from a depth of 4 to 6 inches. 
The Blades or Spades are made from 
spring steel, and their action is referred 
to as vibrating and shaking off sticky soil. 


Westcott CHUCK COMPANY, Oneida, 
N. Y¥.: Westcott’s Scroll Combination 
Lathe Chuch, Lathe Chuck Jaw, Inde- 
pendent Chuck, Geared Combination 
Lathe Chuck, Cutting-off Chuck. Univer- 
sal Lathe Chuck, Little Giant Improved 
Drill Chuck, Oneida Drill Chuck, Center 
Arbors, &c. 


EpwarpD S_ Horcukiss, Bridgeport, 
Conn. : Hotchkiss Improved Rat Killer, 
Metallic Mouse Trap, New Rat Trap, 
American Horse and Toilet Clippers, 
Baxter Pattern § and Diagonal Wrenches, 
Hotchkiss Straight-Flush Lemon Squeez. 
ers, Kc. Attention is directed to his ad_ 


vertisement in another part of this issue 


Gaar, Scott & Co., Richmond, Ind.: 
Improved Traction Engine, Plain Port- 
able Engine, Three-way Crank Grain 
Thresher, New Wagon Elevator, Horse- 
Power Thresher Outfits, Dingee Wood- 
bury Power, Clover Huller, Pony Saw 
Mill, Plantation Saw Mill, Standard 
Double Saw Mill, Improved Portable Saw 
Mill, Automatic Stacker, &c. 


PAGE BELTING ComPANY, Concord, N. H., 
Boston, New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco: Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Straps of all kinds, Lace, Leather, &c. 
It contains also practical rules for the 
purchase and use of Belting, and informa- 
tion in regard to kindsand grades of Belt- 
ing to use for different kinds of work. A 
telegraph cipher code is also given. 
Attention is directed to their Acme Link 
Belts made of Leather Links. It is claimed 
that a great advantage in this Belt is its 
freedom from slipping on the pulleys, 
this being secured by the shape of the 
links and the character of the hinge joint, 
a contact’ being obtained both around and 
across the pulley. 


ADRIANCE, PLATT & Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and 165 Greenwich street, New 
York: Harvesting Machinery, Mowers 
and Harvesters. These goods are shown 
in various styles and sizes, with detailed 
illuscrations of the different parts, accom- 
panied by descriptions and explanations 
as to their use and advantages. 


MorRISON MFG 
Iowa: Morrison Steel Beam Plows, 
Tongueless Cultivators, Clevis Spring 
Cultivators, Morrison Parallel Cultivators, 
and the Morrison Cultivator Shovel. The 
Cultivator Shovel has detachable points, 
new points being attached when old ones 
wear out. 


. COMPANY, Fort Madison, 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL 


Toot Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass.: 
Agricultural Implements, Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, Walking Plows, Potato 


Harrows, Cultiva- 
Barrows, Whiffle- 


Diggers, Sulky Plows, 
tors, Potato Coverers, 


trees, Eveners, Triple-trees, Neck Yokes, 
Trucks, Bag Holders, Fan Mills, Hay Ted- 
ders, Riding Rakes, &c. 

E. BeMent & Sons, Lansing, Mich.: A 


supplementary catalogue of farm imple- 
ments for export. This is designed for 
circulation in foreign parts and among ex- 
port agents. The illustrations of the 
various tools and implements are accom- 
panied by full descriptions of size, kind of 
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work for which they are intended and the 
sections in which they are used or intended 
to be used, also with directions for using 
the same. 


RELIANCE WIRE Works Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Wire Fences, Wire Lath, 
Elevator Inclosures, Office and Desk Rail- 
ings, Brass Wickets, Wire Cloth, Flower 
Pot Stands, Wire Forms, Window Fixtures, 


poses, and in which are enumerated the 
various lines of goods for which they are 
agents. We herewith give a fac-simile of 
the arrangement of the lists, which pro- 
vides space for the net cost and selling 
price in gross and dozen lots: 


per cent. system, in which the selling price 
is 25 per cent. advance upon the cost of 
the goods laid down in the store. In this 
case no charges are made, a strictly cash 
business being done. In some cases it has 


Ash Sifters, Fire Screens, Door Mats, | SELL | 
Wire Signs, Window Guards, Gratings, \| 
&c., Architectural Wire and Iron Work. inch. No. | List. Cost. aii l sane 
This company has branch houses at Min , . |i 
neapolis and Kansas City. pene oe) | 
R. E. Dietz Company, New York and 714 BO eee eeee ee cence eee eee eens 
Chicago: Dietz Standard Tubular Goods, 8 | 87 idhcenotaslstvansm meneame ! 
Tubular Lanterns, Tubular Street Lamps, 9 | SUE. [ets nwevnae) soaeinwsels seimeten 
Tubular Side and Station Lamps, Tubular 1 10 Se) csc kad seshehecdebels coneus 
Oil Stoves, Commercial and other Lan- 7 1.10 Pana leanne neuntsastiones 
terns. Attention is directed to their Dietz 7 12 1.20 
Tubular Driving Lamp, which may be 13 DBD cece ee eee cee e eee eee eens 
carried or attached to dash. Their cata- 14 LB cee cence cent eee ee eee ees 
logue No. 24 is a 70-page work, bound 15 1,75 Josscveveeleveseese weeeeces 
in cloth with stiff covers, while the paper 16 RO” Teta cucoaslasdssav}oencsae 


and typographieal work are excellent. 


DIAMOND WRENCH AND TOOL COMPANY, 
Portland, Maine: Fine Tools and Hard- 
ware Specialties, Hammers, Hatchets, 
Wrenches, Screw-Drivers, Tack Claws, 


Portion of Screw List. 
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Can Openers, Scratch Awls, Box Hooks, 
&c. Their No. 4 catalogue is well ar- 
ranged, printed on a fine quality of paper, 
and presents their products in an attract- 
ive manner. The book is printed in red 
and black, while the finish of the goods is 
indicated by bronze and blue. This cata- 
logue, which is elegantly printed, is under 
date of January I8o!. 


RICHARDI & BECHTOLD, Bellaire, Mich.: 
Wooden Ware for the Hardware and 
House-Furnishing Trade, Wood Scoops, 
Chopping Trays, Vinegar Measures and 
Funnels, Butter Molds, Butter Prints, 
Butter Ladles, Maple Bowls, Wood 
Spoons, Wood Lemon Drills, Rolling Pins, 
Spice Cabinets, Cant-Hook Handles, &c. 


Furnt & WALLING Mrc. Company, Ken- 
dallville, Ind.: Star Wind Engines, Tubu- 
lar Well Tools, Iron Force and Lifting 
Pumps, Pipe and Fittings, Hose and Brass 
Goods, Tanks, Derricks and Water Works’ 
Goods. Their Tubular Well Tools, Ma 
chinery and Supplies include Hand Ma- 
chines, Horse Power Machines, the 
Hoosier Automatic Machine, Hydraulic 
Attachments, &c.; also Material for 
making Wells, including Pumps, Pipe, 
Valves, Barrels, Screens, Steel Collars, 
Rods and Couplings. The above company 
issue different catalogues, each covering a 
special line of their goods. 


M. Brown & Co., Wapponeta, Ohio: 
Bent-Wood Churns, Washing Machines, 
Ash Dash Churns with Iron, Galvanizedand 
Brass Hoops; Hickory and Elm Measures, 
Oak Measures, &c. Particular attention is 
directed to their Bent-Wood Churns, the 
bottom and sides of the body of which, 
are made of one continuous piece of 
lumber, bent into shape by special ma- 
chinery and rabbited into the _ ends, 
making, it is claimed, leakage an impos- 
sibility. 

GREEN, TWEED & Co. ,83 Chambers street, 
New York: Elliott’s 1880 Lace Cutter, Im- 
proved Belt Couplings for round belts, 
and Earle’s Lace Hole Cutter. The Lace 
Cutter is referred to as having a strong, 
well-tempered blade, made adjustable for 
wear, which is protected so that it is not 
liable to injury; is easily taken off, 
sharpened and replaced when necessary. 
It is designed to cut any width from 3-16 


to 34 inch, by an adjustable nickel-plated ! 
|lected upon presentation, to meet your 


gauge and thumb screw. 


Trade Methods. 


QUIEN & MORSE, Peoria| 


LARK, 
C and Chicago, Ill., issue a retailers’ 
price-list of Flat-Head Iron Screws 
for distribution among their customers. It 
is on heavy cardboard, 10 x 124 inches, 
with a brass eyelet at the top, the lists oc- 
cupying the space around the edges, while 





The ample space allowed for inserting cost 
and selling prices is a feature which will 
be appreciated by the retail trade, as well 
as the convenient arrangement of the card 
as a whole. A similar price-list of Car- 
riage and Tire Bolts, of the same size and 
general arrangement, is also issued. 


The Credit System. 


BY A. G. F. 


HERE HAS BEEN a movement among 
7 the retail Hardware trade for some 
time which indicates very strongly a de- 
sire on their part to get nearer a cash basis 
on which to conduct their business. 
There has been no concerted action in this 
direction#nor has it been confined to any 
section of the country, and yet the tend- 
ency has been so marked as to cause the 
question to be asked what the outcome 
will be. There is certainly no more bur- 
densome and annoying part of the busi- 
ness a3 it is now conducted than the 
watching of accounts that are uncertain 
and likely to be bad, or long-winded ones 
that are hard to collect. However cautious 
a merchant may be in regard to credits, 
and however ironclad his instructions to 
his employees are, undesirable accounts 
are almost certain to get on his books. 
It is often very hard and unpleasant to re- 
fuse to trust a customer who has been 
dealing with you for years, although you 
may know that at the present time his ac- 
count is not collectible by law, and yet 
you yield to his entreaty, with the mental 
proviso that if you don’t get it you will 
charge it up to profit and loss. At the 
present time business is done on too close 
a margin and competition is too strong to 
admit of having an amount equal to a 
large portion of your capital locked up 
in hook accounts, which cannot be col- 


bills as they become due. 

To induce customers to pay cash vari- 
ous plans have been devised, such as cards 
to be punched at the time of each sale, the 
amount on the card being subject to a dis- 
count when the card is used up. Others 
have a marked price on their goods, which 
is subject to a discount if cash is paid for 


necessitated the throwing out of goods 
that have not borne 25 per cent. profit, and 
the substituting of other goods, until the 
store had lost its distinctive Hardware 
character, and become more like the fair 
or department stores. There are agencies 
in some of the larger cities which propose 
to collect debts from ‘‘ dead beats” by a 
series of printed cards and letters, which 
grow more offensive the longer the delin- 
quent holds out, until it becomes a system 
of persecution which forever severs friend- 
ship between merchant and customer. 


There is another class of agencies which 
establish local associations in adjoining 
towns, who endeavor in a gentlemanly 
way to arrange between the delinquent 
and merchant for the payment of debts, 
either in full at one time or in install- 
ments, without any friction or unpleasant 
features. Should the debtor feel that the 
account was unjust, and yet fail to con- 
vince the merchant, the association has a 
board of arbitration, whose decision in 
the matter is final. If all plans fail to 
bring about a settlement the name of the 
delinquent is printed with others, no 
member of the association being allowed 
to trust such persons until the account is 
settled. The fact that these various plans 
are being tried leads us to suppose that 
more interest is taken at the present time 
than ever before in bringing everything 
down to a cash basis. 


We know that some Hardware dealers 
do not favor attempting to do business on 
a cash basis; they fear many customers 
who are good pay will go somewhere 
else to trade where credit will be extended 
to them. The fron Age is evidently in- 
terested in the individual success of the 
Hardware dealers, and we take the liberty 
of suggesting a full and free expression on 
the subject of cash system from a very 
large number of its readers, suggesting 
the best plans for improving or doing 
away entirely with credit to customers. 
If this is done many valuable points will 
be brought out, and the discussion will 
help many Hardwaremen who find the 
credit system the cause of much annoy- 
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Exports. 


PER SHIP LANDSEER, FEBRUARY 13, 1891, FoR 
SYDNEY, N. S. W. 


By H. W. Peabody & Co.—2 cases Rivets, 13 
ckages Wheelbarrows. 15 cases Wire 
tretchers, 1 package and 1 box Hardware. 

By Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.—29 pack- 
ages Plated Ware. 

By Reed d& Barton.—3143 pounds Plated 
Ware. 

By J. L. Mott Iron Works.—8982 pounds 
Stoves. 

By Hartley & Graham.—6000 Cartridges, 12 
Rifles. 

By Winchester Repeatins Arms Company. 
—10 Rifles, 30 Guns. 15,000 Cartridges. 

By F. & J. Meyer.—240 dozen Axe Handles, 
281,200 Skewers. 

By Healy & Earlt.—5 boxes Hardware, 1 box 
Saws, 3 boxes Emery Wheels, 4 boxes Scales, 
2 boxes Vises. 

By Coombs, Crosby & Eddy.—873 pounds 
Blocks, 6 dozen Edge Tools, 3 Pumps, 49 
dozen Edge Tools, 2 dozen Dog Collars. 

By R. W. Cameron & Co.—7000 pounds Axles, 
100 pounds Hardware, 2860 pounds Forges. 


FOR NEWCASTLE, 


By H. W. Peabody & Co.—7 cases Hard- 

ware, 1 crate Churns, 1 case Pumps. 
FOR SYDNEY. 

By Oil Well Supply Company.—85,500 pounds 
Iron Pipe. 

By W. K. Freeman.—15 dozen Handled Axes, 
1 case Drills. 

By A. Field & Co.—25 Stoves, 200 pounds 
Stove parts. 

By W. Eanlotae 4000 pounds Wire. 

By Strong & Trowbridye.—10 dozen Axes, 4 
dozen Axes and Hatchets, 4 dozen Glue, 3 
dozen Lanterns, 20 sets Axles, 2 dozen Bush 
Hooks, 112 pounds Stone, 3 dozen Braces, 8 
Plow parts. 

By Ilsley, Doubleday & Co.—1531 pounds 
Bolts. 

By the F. B. Wheeler Company.—12 crates 
Stoves, 1 bale Hose, 1 box Hardware, 1 dozen 
Screw Plates, 5000 feet Speaking Tubes. 

By k. H. Dana & Co,.—30 dozen Rakes, 20 dozen 
Snaths, 6 dozen Spades, 9 dozen Snaths, 15 
Wrenches, 6 Wringers, 1 crate Wagon 
Jacks, 6 crates Stoves, 1 barrel Hardware, 3 
crates Drills, 33 Churns, 13 cases Lanterns, 1 
case Hardware, 2 cases Drills, 1 case Lamps. 

By McLean Bros. & Rigg.—1 dozen Bench 
Wringers, 6 dozen Carpet Sweepers, 12 
dozen Locks, 36 dozen Hatchets, 24 Stoves, 3 
Stove Ovens, 6 dozen sets Sad Irons, 17 dozen 
Cow Bells, 30 dozen Axes, 560 pounds Whet- 
stones, 36 dozen Hatchets, 3 gross Egg Beat- 
ers, 1 bundle Plow Repairs, 16,000 Bolts, 1200 

unds Nails, 48 dozen Cow Bells, 12 dozen 
gg Beaters, 3 Rope Reels, 1 dozen Spring 
Butts, 44 dozen Whip Sockets. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—39 packages Stoves, 
9 packages Agricultural Implements, 2 cases 
Hardware, 1700 Bolts, 4 cases Carriage 
Hardware, 16 packages Agricultural Imple- 
ments, 6 packages Hardware, 555 pounds 
Carriage Bolts, 26 dozen Axes, 8 Pumps, 3 
packages Hardware. 

By W. H. Crossman & Bro.—9 packages 
Lampware, 1 barrel Hardware, 20 dozen 
Hatchets, 10 tons Barb Wire, 90 dozen Fish 
Lines, 5 dozen Bush Hooks, 16 gross Hooks, 
14,000 Metallic Cartridges, 12,000 Shot Cart- 
ridges, 4 dozen Hatchets, 55 boxes Hardware, 
1144 dozen Churns, 3 barrels Lamp Goods, 12 
dozen Pulleys, 6 dozen Springs, 22 dozen 
Traps, 12 dozen Hammers, 2 dozen Saws, 2 
Scales, 1 box Air-Gun Ammunition, 6 dozen 
Braces, 6 pairs Shears, 12 dozen Razor 
Strops, 15 cases Hardware, 25 dozen Axes, 10 
dozen Snaths, 6 dozen Traps, 1 dozen Tube 
Cleaners, 3 dozen Braces, 1 dozen Bush 
Hooks, 6 dozen Traps, 2 cases and 2 kages 
Hardware, 72 dozen Metal Polish, 30 Gran- 
iteware, 9 dozen Oil Stoves, 4 dozen Squares, 
314 dozen Velocipedes, 3 Wringers, 22 cases 
Hardware, 3 dozen Scales, 15 dozen Springs, 
5 dozen Potato Hoes, 3 cases Hardware, 1 
gross hammers. 


FOR NEWCASTLE. 


By McLean Bros, & Rigg.—1 dozen Hatchets, 
3 crates Stoves, 1 case Stove ('astings. 
y Strong & Trowbridge.—¢ gross Mop Hold- 
ers, 6 dozen Egg Beaters, 16 dozen Axes, 4 
dozen Wrenches, 3 dozen Lemon Squeezers, 
6 dozen Wrenches, 3 dozen Lanterns, 13 
dozen Saws, 6 dozen ae, 1 dozen 
Hay Knives, 6 dozen Razor Strops, 46 dozen 
Hardware, 4 dozen Corn Shellers, 8 dozen 
Lampware, 21%, dozen Lampware, }¢ dozen 
Wagon Jacks, 8 dozen Clocks, 26 gross 
Preserving Jars. 

PER BARK GRONSVAER, FEBRUARY 18, 1891, 

FOR PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA. 

Bu Arkel! & Douqlas.—50,000 pounds Barb 

Wire, 300 dozen Tacks, 4 dozen Hammers, 1 
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oss Lead Pencils, 344 gross Strops, 3 

toves, 2 Road Scrapers, 12 dozen Lamp 
Ware, 14 Guns, 12 dozen Saws, 1 case San 
Paper, 2 gross Wrenches, 11 dozen Tools, 20 
Shellers, 217 cases Plows, 137 dozen Axes and 
Hatchets, 6000 pounds Nails, 126 Cho pers, 
21 cases Hardware, 5 packages Lamp Ware, 
44 Scales, 18 cases Churns. 


FOR EAST LONDON. 


By Arkell & Douglas.—139 cases Plows and 


Parts, 12 Road Scrapers, 11 Shellers, 9 cases 
Hardware, 2800 pounds Nails, 8 Stoves, 3000 
Cartridges, 12 Sieaae, 12 Churns, 3 dozen 
Saws. 


PER BARK ABIEL ABBOTT, FEBRUARY 21, 1891, 


FOR BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


By Edward Miller & Co.—25 packages Lamp 
Goods. 

Cameron & Co.—175 pounds Nails, 
260 pounds Tinware. 

By S. Hoffnung & Co.—13 Wringers, 54 dozen 
Choppers, 14 dozen Lamp Goods, 12 dozen 
Lamp Goods, 1744 dozen Hardware, 32 dozen 
Lamp Goods. 

The F. B. Wheeler Company.—1 case Builders’ 
Hardware, 84 pounds Whetstones, 30 dozen 
Axes, &c.,6dozen Lanterns, 2 cases Build- 
ers’ Hardware, 2!4 dozen Wringers, 3 barrels 
Plated Ware, 12 dozen Hammers, 14 dozen 
Scales, 1 Refrigerator, 4 cases Builders’ 
Hardware, 182 pounds Tacks, 6 gross Lead 
Pencils, 144 dozen Wringers, &c., 1 case 
Hardware, | case Step Ladders, 6 packages 
Builders’ Hardware, 13 Lawn Mowers, 44¢ 
dozen Hammers, 2 boxes Plated Ware, 2! 
dozen Cow Bells, 1 case Tinware, 10 pack- 
ages Builders’ Hardware, 2 cases Glue, 1 case 
Hardware, 124 dozen Meat Choppers, 4} 
dozen Hammers, 1 case Hardware, 160 
pounds Brads, 1 case Hardware. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—4 dozen Lampware, 
6 Wringers, 31 dozen Axes, 10 dozen Rakes, 
% dozen Lampware, 5500 Carriage Bolts, 6 
packages Carriage Hardware, 67 dozen Saws, 
11 packages Agricultural Implements, 9 
packages Builders’ Hardware, 15 dozen Axes, 
5) packages a 18 packages Builders’ 
Hardware, 14 dozen Bits, 1 dozen Bench 
Screws, 20 cases Hardware, 39 Stoves, 29 

vaackages Agricultural Implements, 11 boxes 
Pivwe, 2)1 feet Rubber Belting, 22,909 
pounds Barb Wire, 12 Lawn Mowers, 52% 
dozen Hardware, 12 dozen Hammers, 10 
Axles, 1 Pump, 20 packages Agricultural Im- 
Jlements, 2 packages Plated Ware, 3 barrels 
Tardware. 


PER BARK EVA LYNCH, FEBRUARY 24, 1891, 
FOR FREEMANTLE, AUSTRALIA. 


By Rogers, Smith & Co.—3 boxes Plated 
Ware. 

By Mailler & Quereau.—2 cases Windmills. 

By H, W. Peabody & Uo.—2 cases Axles. 

By R. W, Cameron & Co.—2 dozen Hoes, 4 
dozen Pumps, 8 cases Axles, 38 dozen Blocks, 
4 dozen Locks. 

By Arkell & Douglas.—2 dozen Wringers, 3 
dozen Wire Goods, 4 dozen Bells, 28 dozen 
Axes, 2 dozen Wrenches, 4 dozen Pumps, 3 
dozen Hammers, }¢ dozen Bolt Clippers, 300 
feet Rubber Hose, 3 Miter Boxes, 10 Meat 
Choppers, 6 dozen Locks, 2 Scales. 

By W. H. Crossman & bro.—6 packages Pump 
Parts, 9 cases Carpenters’ Hardware, 1 box 
Carriage Hardware, 5 cases Builders’ Hard- 
ware. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—17 packages Agri- 
cultural Implements, 14 packages Builders’ 
Hardware, 18 packages Agricultural Ma- 
chinery, 6 cases Hardware. 

PER BARK JULETRAE, FEBRUARY 25, 1891, FOR 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


By Dunbar, Hobart & Co.—1120 pounds Nails. 

By W. K. Freeman.—460 pounds Lron Bolts. 

By Strong & Trowbridge. —7030 pounds Barb 
Vire, 8 Revolvers. 

By A. 8. Lascelles & Co.—6160 pounds Nails, 
6 gross Polish. 

By A. Field & Co.—39 dozen Lampware, 1 
dozen Plated Ware, '¢ dozen Meat Choppers, 
1g dozen Wringers, 2 Lamps. 

By The F.. B. Wheeler Company.—3 cases Elec- 
trical Fixtures, 4 dozen Pumps. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—20 dozen Handled 
Axes, 15 dozen Axes. 

By Mailler & Quereau.—22,406 pounds Barb 
Wire. 

By Arkell & Dougilas.—¢ dozen Pumps, 1000 

unds Horse Nails, 3 dozen Hames, 4 gross 
Snaps. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—2 packages Blocks, 
12 cases Hardware. 2 cases Sandpaper, 10 
Stoves, 200 pounds Nails, 11 cases Hardware, 
14g dozen Wringers, 2 cases Seed Sowers, 2 
cases Pumps, 1 case Sandpaper, 2 cases 
Axles, 2 crates Churns,7 cases Hardware, 
138 pounds Nails, 2 dozen Wringers, 1 case 
Seed Sowers, 3 dozen Lampware, 24 pack- 
ages Stoves, | box Oilers, 2 cases Rat 
1 case Axl 
Wringers, 


raps, 
es, 4 crates Churns, 6 dozen 
4 cases Hardware, 4 dozen 








Wringers, 8 packages Lampware, 1 case 
Picture Cord, | case Pencils, 20 Stoves, 
2800 pounds Nails, 3 dozen Wringers, 6 crates 
Churns, 2 cases Edge Tools, 35 cases Wire 
Stretchers, 9 cases Hardware, 2 cases Iron 
Bolts, 2 cases Store Trucks, 6 cases Sausage 
Stuffers. 


FOR LYTTLETON. 


By H. W. Peabody & Co.—1 case Lamp Goods, 
1¢ dozen Wringers, | case Tills, 1 case Bolt 


Cutters, 2 cases Hardware, 1680 pounds Bolts, 
13 boxes Edge Tools, 5 dozen Edge Tools, 9 


cases Lainp Ware, 45 cases Skewers. 

By Arkell d& Douglas.—1!4 dozen .Pumps, 97 
reels Barb Wire, 14 dozen Scales. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—9 dozen Sowers, 3170 
pounds Nails, 106 boxes Horse Nails, 7 pack- 
ages Hardware, 12 dozen Rakes, 3 dozen 
Twine, 32 dozen Axes. 32 packages Agricult- 
ural Goods, 2 dozen Wringers. 

By The F. B. Wheeler Company.—38 gross 
Lead Pencils, 4 packages Hardware, 1 gross 
Whetstones, 22 dozen Rakes, &c., 3 dozen 
Wringers, 1 case Hardware. 

By L. D. Crossmond & Co.—1 case Agricult- 
ural Implements. 

Bu W. H. Crossman & Bro.—1 case Lamp 
Goods. 

By Coombs, Crosby & Eddy.—4 Scales. 


Paints and Oils. 


It should be understood that the prices 
quoted in this column are strictly those cur- 
rent in the wholesale market, and that 
higher prices are paid for retail lots. The 
quality of goods frequently necessitates a con- 
siderable range of prices. 


In these lines the general situation is 
much the same as it was a week ago. The 
changes, as a matter of fact, are few and 
insignificant. This applies alike to the 
movement of goods, the pendulations of 
values and the conditions influencing buy- 
ers’ and sellers’ action. Nothing has trans- 
pired in the condition of the market for 
base materials that would tend to affect 
prices for manufactured goods or to other- 
wise interfere with operations in the latter. 
For that matter supply and demand have 
had unrestricted sway in shaping the 
course of values all along the line, and 
neither have made any remarkable head- 
way. If anything, trade is rather back- 
ward, in consequence of unfavorable 
weather for interior distribution and out- 
door work. The absence of speculative 
action is still a conspicuous feature, and 
conditions conducive to speculation or 
purchases in excess of imperative wants 
by the trade are few and far between. 


Paints and Colors. 


White Lead.—For pure Pigment the 
demand-has been somewhat better during 
the past week, but erders are yet rather 
backward, and the unfavorable weather is 
doubtless a drawback to distribution in 
many localities. The movement of mixed 
Leads has also been on a moderate scale, 
and hardly as encouraging as during the 
preceding week. However, it would ap- 
pear that the general distribution is as 
good as could be expected under existing 
circumstances, and, while some little ir- 
regularity is still found in values at second 
hands, manufacturers generally adhere to 
former prices. The market for crude ma- 
terials is devoid of feature suggestive of 
any radical change in the immediate fu- 
ture. 


Red Lead and Litharge.—From large 
consumers orders are running about the 
same as usual at this season of the year, 
but the demand from other sources is still 
rather slow, and the market devoid of new 
or striking feature. Prices and terms are 
the same as on White Lead, with the mar- 
ket steady. 


Zincs.—The distribution of American 
Oxide continues on a fairly large scale. 
This movement is chiefly in the form of 
deliveries on back orders, but new busi- 
ness seems to be about all that manfact- 
urers can conveniently take care of. The 
current output, as a matter of fact, is very 
closely taken up. In foreign there is quite 
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as much doing as customary atSthis season 
of the year. Prices remain as quoted 
heretofore, and the murket j preserves a 
firm tone. 

important changes in either Dry or Oil 
Colors the past week, and no circum- 
stances have arisen that point to any im- 
portant fluctuation in the immediate 
future. The jobbing distribution has not 
been at all brisk, nor the movement from 
first hands as free as might be desired, 


but, taken as a whole, business seems to | 


be comparatively good. 

Sales of English Venetian Red reach a 
total of several hundred barrels, chiefly 
for delivery during the next 60 days, and 
contracts are reported also for liberal 
quantities of American brands, all at firm 
prices. Vermilion, Carmine and other 
Reds have found about the usual move- 
ment, and prices are showing no radical 
change. Orders for Blues have not been 
as numerous the past week as in the week 
preceding, but the market retains very 
good tone. Nothing new has transpired in 
the Paris Green situation or in other 
Greens, the demand being of merely rou- 
tine character. Umbers and Ochers are 
selling very fairly and at steady prices. 

Miscellaneous.—The price of Block Chalk 
in bulk has moved higher under the influ- 
ence of a freer demand from consumers, 
whose supplies have run down very 
closely. Nearly 2000 tons, it is reported, 
have been purchased, prompt shipment, 
from Europe, at $2.90 PP ton, 
landed here. Contracts for Whiting for 
near future delivery have been on a rather 
larger scale, and the market is firmer, 
without, however, any positive change in 
prices. An advance is likely to take 
place, however, should there be a further 
rise in the cost of Chalk. Orders for 
Paris White are also coming in with a 


$2.75 @ 


fair degree of freedom, and prices remain | 


firm. 
Sup; lies of French Terra Alba and Tale 


are rather light on the spot, and holders, 


are asking somewhat higher prices. Fu- 
ture deliveries, however, can be secured at 
former prices. Barytes is moving with 
some freedom, but consumers are cautious 
about stocking up ahead in view of proba- 
bility of heavier domestic production in 
the near future. 


Oils and Turpentine. 


Linseed Oil.—There has been no change 
whatever in city manufacturers’ prices, 
nor does there appear to be a great deal 
of variation in the quotations for outside 
brands. In point of fact remarkable 
steadiness characterizes values at the 
present time, and there is harmony on the 
part of local and out-of-town crushers 
that promises a continuation of present 
experience for some time to come. 

Olive Oil.—In this commodity there 
has been a quite extensive speculative 
movement, with a few firms conspicuous 
as importers, the prime movers, and some 


indication of endeavors to ‘*corner” the | 


market. It is asserted that sales and re- 
sales involve a total of 500 barrels, includ- 
ing stock on spot and to arrive, and that 
up to 76¢ has been paid for lots of 10 to 
20 barrels. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the speculative purchases 
have not absorbed the entire supply. As 
late as Tuesday one seller was offering 
moderate-sized lots at 724¢ on the spot. 


Cotton-Seed Oils.—Transactions in the | 


local market have been scarcely as liberal 
as during the preceding week, but the cur- 
tailment of operations seems to be due to 
reduction in the amount of 
quality Oil on offer for prompt delivery, 
rather than to any falling off in the demand. 
The inguiry, in fact, is fairly large, with 
sufficient call from exporters to keep the 
market in very good form. Prices for 
crude product are, if anything, a trifle 


desirable | 








higher than they were a week ago, but no 
change has taken place in the figures for 
refined. 


Lard Oil.—A downward movement in 


|the market for raw Lard has operated to 


weaken values of Oil in some degree, and 
that weakness, in turn, has tended to 
check purchases of round lots. However, it 
does not appear that any radical change has 
taken place. Out of town brands may be 
secured more easily at 48¢, but for popular 
city brands anything less than 49¢ is the 
exception. 


Fish Oils.—Reports from New Bedford 
note two small sales of crude Sperm Oil 
at 72¢ there. This is an advance on the 
price at which the last previous sale was 
made, and indicates a very firm market. 
Crude Whale is out of stock. In crude 
Menhaden there is little doing at present, 
and values are somewhat uncertain. For 
the manufactured products there is a 
steady demand, chiefly on jobbing lines, 
and prices remain quite firm throughout. 
Cod Oil is still scarce. 

Cocoanut Oils.—The movement in this 
line bas been unimportant and values have 
undergone very little change. Ceylon is 
offered to arrive with some freedom, 
there being a considerable quantity unsold 
on the two ships due here shortly, but the 
spot stock is well under control and firmly 
held at prices quoted last week. There is 
very little Cochin product here at present 
and spot parcels are held at 9¢ @ 944, al- 
though 4$¢ less would be accepted for lots 
to arrive. 
been 


Spirits Turpentine.—There has 











The unprecedentedly low prices have en- 
abled jobbers to handle enormous quanti- 
ties of them, and they have ina large degree 
taken the place of Cut Nails. 

The manufacturers of Cut Nails claim 
they are not at all disheartened, that there 
are being made and used just as many 
Cut Nails as were ever turned out, and 
some mills have, after considering the 
chances, added more machines, making a 
larger output. The Nail season is now 
with us and dealers are buying freely, ard 
just as freely dispensing the Nails, but in 
many cases are pot making money on 
them, simply using this staple to make 
weights in shipping and leaders to sell 
other goods. The mills are wishing and 
hoping for something to cause an advance; 
some are shut down, which probably aids 
the others, but they themselves are losing 
the run of regular customers without ben- 
efiting the general market. The running 
gait between the mills is hot, and the 
dealers are realizing that prices won’t be 
much lower. There is, perhaps, less 
speculative buying generally than usual at 
this time of the year, dealers buying only 
for present wants. ‘* What has, will be 
again,” is an axiom that the dealers apply 
to present and prospective occurences, and 
some of the more apprehensive frankly 
avow that the effects of the recent money 
troubles will be far reaching and we will 
hear from it a year hence. 


C. C. HELLER and J. F. Seitz, under the 
style of Heller & Co., are about to engage 
in the Hardware business at Wapakoneta, 
Ohio. They expect to open their estab- 


quite a-spirited movement here and in the | lishment March 15. 


South, and the market is stronger, with 
prices about 1¢ higher now than they were 
last week. Starting at 39}¢ for ordinary 
and 40¢ for machine barrels, prices gradu- 
ally worked up to 41¢ and 414¢ respectively 
under the stimulus of the freer demand. 
On the advance fully 1000 barrels have 
changed hands in this market. 


Trade in Louisville. 


ROM A SPECIAL correspondent we 
have the following advices in regard 
to the Louisville market : 


The Hardware trade of Louisville, Ky., 
is ina very healthy condition. A large 
volume is being done, and although prices 
are low and profits are cut closer and 
closer each year, yet there is room for all 
present dealers, and a growing country to 
absorb increased products. 

Bar Iron is being contracted for quite 
liberally by both jobbers and manufact- 
urers. Contrary toall expectations and rea- 
son, and notwithstanding the Coke strike, 


| the shut downs in the Valley and the miners’ 


strikes down South, the rolling mills all 
of a sudden receded from their former 
firm stand and made a cut of $1 per ton 
during the past week. This was per- 
haps in keeping with low prices of Pig 
prevailing for months. A good feeling 
pervades, and it is considered bottom 
has been reached. Considerable amounts 
of Alabama Bar Iron are now being taken 
along the Ohio River points, and it is found 
excellent in quality, meeting the require- 
ments of manufacturers for an Iron that 
will stand either cold or hot treatment; 
Sheets and Plate arealso in good demand 
for the season. 

Barb Wire has recently shown marked 
activity, having lain domant for months. 
The quantity now going out is remarkable, 
which is probably increased by the ex- 
treme low prices lately ruling. The lowest 
notch ever known for Galvanized Barb 
Wire has just been receded from, and 
present price from manufacturers is $3.45, 
delivered river points. 

Plain Wire is sympathizing more or less 
with barbed, and Wire Nails are enjoying 
the largest demand ever known for them. 


Tue ©. W. Hackett HARDWARE Com- 
PANY, St. Paul, Minn., banqueted their 
employees in their new building on the 
evening of the 21st inst. Besides the em- 
ployees, 70 in number, the officers of the 
company were present. Only a few of the 
company’s traveling men were in attend- 
ance, the larger portion of them being out 
on the road. The occasion was very 
much enjoyed, and evidenced the good 
feeling prevailing in the establishment. 


It is announced under date February 2 
that G. W. Burditt and E. T. Bynner, 
Cambridgeport, Mass., have formed a co- 
partnership under the firm name of Burditt 
& Bynner, and will conduct the Hardware 
business at 622 Main street, in that city 


The trade will observe the advertise- 
ment of John 8. Birch & Co., 79 and 81 
Washington street, Brooklyn, illustrating 
his line of Watch Keys, Tweezers and 
special tools for handling small work. 


We are advised by F. A. White, late of 
Burditt & White, Cambrideport, Mass., 
that he has opened a fine Hardware and 
Paint store directly opposite the old estab- 
lishment with which he was connected for 
over 18 years. 

In their advertisement occupying an- 
other page in this issue, C. E. Jennings & 
Co., 79 Reade street, New York, illustrate 
a number of the Saws which they are put- 
ting on the market. They state that they 
are now prepared to furnish all small Saws, 
as well as Buck Saws, Billet Webs, 
Butcher Saw Blades, &c. 


T. C. Ward, 185 West Main street, 
Rochester, N. Y., announces that he has 
perfected arrangements by which he will 
handle the line of Springs manufactured 
by Titus & Babcock of that city. He hopes 
for a continuance of the patronage which 
these Springs have had in the past. 

EE - 

Austin Corbin’s proposed way tunnels 
in Broadway are 70 feet below the street 
surface and the express tunnels are 118 
feet, to secure a level grade from the Bat- 
tery up. In the Hudson River tunnel 15 
feet per day are being completed under 
Greathead’s system. 
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Kiln. 





The Perfection Gas 


The Milwaukee Gas Stove Company, of 
which E. Detwiller & Son, 49 Second 
street, Milwaukee, Wis., are proprietors, 


have placed upon the market a gas kiln! 


designed for firing china, glass, &c. It 
is known under the name Perfection, and 


is provided on top with four double water- | 


jacketed burners. The shape of the muffle 


is that which experience has determined! the studio in which the device is em- 





The Perfection Gas Kiln. 


as being most convenient for the pur- 


pose, and it is vented directly into the|ble for the ware to become blackened. 


chimney. It is lined throughout with 
fire brick, covered with cast iron, and 
is provided with a spy door, so arranged 
as to permit a view of the whole in- 
terior. The manufacturers state that as 
the heat is applied to the top of the device, 
it is carried down the front and rear por- 
tions of the sides, around the bottom and 


a 





Stow’s New Adjustable 


then up the central side flues, thus giving| the market Stow’s New Adjustable 
Each burner} Folder, to be 


a perfectly uniform result. 
is claimed to be large and powerful, and | 
has in its center a smaller one, serving not 


only for the first slow firing, but also to| one size only—namely, 20 inches—is very 
Each burner similar to Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company’s 


ignite the larger burner. 
has, as a part of its structure, a 
jacket connected with a_ small 
placed on top of the rear end of the kiln, 


water 


and from which very little water is evap-| struction was that the gauge w 
move after long and ‘continued use. In 


the 


orated. The continual circulation between 
the burners and tank is claimed to keep | 
the temperature of the former at a point 
never more than that of the water, and | ; 
while preserving them, insures a perfect | 
combustion. The muffle has a perfectly 
flat bottom, straight sides and arched top. 
The venting of the muffle directly into the | 
chimney carries off all odor or vapor from 





ployed, and renders it practically impossi- | 


The muffle measures 15 inches wide, 15) 
inches high and 25 inches long. 
- a - 


Stow’s New Adjustable Bar Folder. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 27 
Chambers street, New York, have put on 


} 





Bar Folder 


| perforations, 


Bar 
called No. 152, a general 
view of which is shown in the accompany - 
ing illustration. The machine, made in 


|old No. 52 folder, the gauge of which 


machine, but the objection to this con- 


| with. 


| walls of the 





was liable to 


turn 
the 
the 


machine which will 
inch to 1 inch in width, 
moved by a screw in 


new 
locks 3% 
gauge is 


front of the machine, and when placed 


in the position desired by the oper- 
| ator is held firmly by the set screw shown 
at the left of the illustration. In this 


folder the movement of the gauge is said 
to be almost instantaneous, which is an 


|advantage to which special attention is 


directed. The parts of the folder are all 
made to standard gauge, and are there- 
fore interchangeable. 


——_———— 


Hailes’ Odorless Frying Pan. 





William Hailes of Albany, N. Y., has 


| invented and placed on the market a new 


culinary vessel known as Hailes’ Odorless 
Frying Pan, a cut of which is given here- 
It is simple in construction, fits 
any sized stove hole, and gives an unob- 
structed frying surface. The object cf 
the construction used is to provide a 
means for ventilation of the vessel while 
cooking, and to allow the gases, vapors 
and odors ready escape. The frying pan 
may be used on gas, oil, vapor stoves and 
coal stoves. The half round margin at 
the top of the vessel contains a number of 


holes or perforations. The support- 
ing skirt of the vessel is made of 
greater diameter than the _ interior 


of the vessel, and flares outwardly, pro- 
ducing a chamber between the walls of 
the vessel and the walls of the skirt. The 
skirt is made relatively of greater depth 
than the side walls of the vessel, the ar- 
rangement being such that the bottom of 
the vessel is supported above the fire at 
such a distance that excessive heating of 
the bottom of the pan will be avoided. 
At the same time heat from the fire will 
be permitted to rise in the chamber all 
around the side walls of the vessel so as 
to heat them. The perforations or open- 





Hailes’ Odorless Frying Pan. 


ings made in the upper end margin por- 
tion of the vessel are ventilating ports or 
passageways, through which gases or 
vapors may have passage in either direc- 
tion, accordingly as the vessel and its 
concentric skirt is used with stoves or 
ranges burning coal or wood and con- 


|nected with a chimney, or with an oil, 
| gas or vapor stove. 


The lower margin or 
edge of the cover is made with a greater 


| diameter than that of the perforated upper 
|end margin of the vessel, so as to inclose 


the perforations, thus permitting them to 


|communicate with the chamber between 


the skirt and body of the vessel. 
One or more pouring channels are pro- 
vided in the upper margin portion of the 
vessel to freely receive and convey liquids 
without a liability of their entering the 
When the vessel is used 
with a lamp, oil, gas or vapor stove the 
products of combustion, after heating the 
bottom and side walls of the vessel, have 
passage through the ports or perforations 
into the chamber between the cover and 
vessel, and highly heat the 
article of food and contribute to its cook- 
jing. The products of combustion are 


tank | was moved by a screw at the end of the then permitted to escape through the holes 


in the cover. 
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The Victor Improved Spraying 


Machine. 

Field Force Pump Company, Lockport, | 
N. Y., are introducing a horse-power | 
Spraying machine, as shown in the ac-| 
companying illustration. The machine is 
described as consisting of a two-wheel | 
cart with thills for one horse, with tires 3 
inches wide, and the tread of the wheels 
about 4 feet. The wheels are 34 feet in 
diameter, with bent axle, so that tha 
bottom of the tank is only about 15 inches 
above the ground. The tank is oak, and 
holds 65 gallons. The pump is double, 
with two brass cylinders, brass working 
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8 foot sections of hose with two spraying 
nozzles in place of the standing pipes are 
furnished without additional cost. If the 
hose is wanted in addition to the standing 
pipes the cost will be more. 


EEE 


Solid Pressed Steel Tray Barrow. 





Sidney Steel Scraper Company, Sidney, 
Ohio, are putting on the market a pressed- 
tray barrow, as illustrated herewith. The 
fray is pressed from a single piece of steel, 
16 gauge, and is mounted on a wooden 
trame and iron wheel. The frame is 


‘planed smooth on all sides, the lumber 


The Victor Improved Spraying Machine. 


parts and plunger rods. The cylinders | 
are placed below the top of the tank, and | 
the machine is compact, without being | 
top-heavy. The pump has two suction | 
pipes and two separate return pipes for | 
stirring the liquid. The machine is 
geared at both wheels, with a double | 
crank, near center of shaft. The large} 
cog wheels are securely fastened to the} 
cart wheels by straps of iron; the revolu- 
tion of the wheels operates the pump by | 
means of the smaller cog wheels and crank | 
shaft, as shown in the illustration. It is 
claimed that the arrangement for throw 
ing out of gear is simple and convenient, 
and easily operated by the driver. The 
pipes shown here are especially designed 
for spraying vineyards, there being four 
nozzles with stationary pipes, so arranged | 
that one row of vines on each side of the 
machine, as well as the higher and lower 
foliage on those vines, can be sprayed at 
the same time; and it is stated that by | 
means of the elbows and fittings as fur- 
nished the nozzles may be set at any angle 
desired. There are two brass stop cocks | 
furnished (not shown in the illustration), | 
so that the spray may be shut off on one 
side of the machine while it is in use val 
the other side. The pump is furnished 
with a back pressure or safety discharge | 
spout to avoid unnecessary strain on pipes, 
nozzles or machinery. There is also a 
seat for the driver, from which he may 


| 





| 





selected with care and well painted. The 
wheel is 17 inches in diameter, with eight 
}-inch spokes, shouldered and riveted, the 
tire being 14 x % inches, and a §-inch axle, 
which runs in an iron bearing. The 
points of excellence claimed for this bar- 
row are that the tray is smooth; that it 
cannot split, and that it saves many times 
the first cost of the barrow in avoiding 
breaks and delays at busy times. These 





The Smith Hose Attachment and 
Swivel. 





C. L. Smith, 2358 Broadway, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has made improvements in his 
hose attachments, which are illustrated 
herewith. These improvements consist 
in inclosing the spring, and increasing the 





Fig. 1.—Straight Hose Attachment. 


weight of the attachment, to insure greater 
strength herewith These attachments are 
fastened together without threads, after 
the lower ring is once fastened on to the 
city connections. It is stated that the 





Fig. 2.—Bend Hose Attachment. 


washer between the two parts cannot be 
lost out, as it is bound down by the ring 
and is not carried about in the hose. A 
concealed spring holds the latch in posi- 
tion, and this latch with the corresponding 
fastening on the opposite side allows the 





Solid Pressed Steel Tray Barrow. 


reach the nozzles, stop cocks and lever for | barrows are put on the market as a substi-| hose to be turned from one part of the 
tute for the ordinary wood-frame barrow, | lawn to the other without danger of kink- 
and are designed for contractors’ use in| ing and of being broken. The attachment, 
handling earth, sand, brick and mortar; | Fig. 1, may be used where the pipe is in 


throwing out of gear. 

The manufacturers guarantee the ma- 
chine complete and perfect in every re- 
spect. Wheu oschands are to be sprayed two 


also for levee and canal work. 


the foundation of the house, while Fig. 2 
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into the drip pan and off into the waste 
pipe. It is pointed out that an ice pick 
can be used with impunity in the ice com- 
partment and no damage can be done if 
holes are made in the galvanized iron, 
since the walls are purposely perforated, 
and any additional holes will simply allow 
the water to pass through to the drip pan 
more easily. The side walls of this refrig- 
erator are made with an especial view to 
economy in the use of ice. They consist 
of an outside case of ash panel work, a 
heavy packing of mineral wool, a wall of 
inodorous rosin-sized paper made especi- 


is made on the lawn, as it prevents a bend | tothe ice through holes in the four side 
in the hose at this point. It is claimed | walls of the compartment. This compart- 
that these attachments have the advantage | ment can be lifted out when necessary and 





The New Process Sanitary Refrigerators.—Fiy. 1.—Removatle Ice Compartment. 


of securing a tight joint quickly without; thoroughly cleaned. Another point re- 
soiling the hands with mud and water. _| ferred'to is that they do not cut the zinc 
siesta | side walls, and that all wood is zinc lined, 


4 ’ so that there is no exposed wood to collect 
New Process Sanitary Refrigerators. | odors. The air circulation is not restricted 
to end flues, but the air is admitted on all 

We illustrate in the accompanying en-| sides, the ends, back and front. The ice 
gravings the ice compartment and the! compartment being galvanized iron is, it 





is designed for use where the attachment , provision chamber rises, passes directly on 
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Fig. 3.—Sectional View through End of 
Refrigerator. 


ally for this work, a wall of matched 
lumber and a wall of zinc soldered air and 
water tight. The New Process Sanitary 
Refrigerators are made in various sizes and 
styles. 
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‘Ideal Ribbed Plow Share. 





L. A. Weyburn Company, Rockford, 
[ll., are introducing an improved plow 
share, as illustrated herewith. The im- 
provement consists of a piece of wrought- 
iron welded on the back of the share, 

Fig. 2.—Broken View of Refrigerator, Showing Ice Compartment. which is provided with a beveled crease 

and a rib to act as a guide when welding 

special features of construction of the New 1s svid, of the same temperature as the ice, | the landside point to the share. It is 
Process Sanitary Refrigerators, manufact- | and is equivalent to a suspended cake of | claimed that it enables the point to be 
ured by the Standard Lighting Company, | ice in the top of the refrigerator. |The | welded to iron, thereby securing asure and 
Cleveland, Ohio. The best refrigerator, | cold air descends to the provision cham-| solid weld ; that the crease and rib enable 
as explained by these manufacturers, is the | ber, displacing the lighter and warmer air, | the bevel required for the point to be se- 
one so constructed that it can be kept | which rises to the ice, and in turn falls to | cured without extra labor or trouble; that 
pure and clean, exclude, so far as possible, 
the heat from without, and produce and | 
retain, with the least expense of ice, pure, | 
dry, cold air. Cleanliness is an especial | 
feature to which the manufacturers allude. | 
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They have therefore taken especial pains 
to make a refrigerator that should be 
easily cleanable, with no opportunity for | 
the collection of foul odors. Fig. 1 shows | 
the removable galvanized ice compart- 
ment, while Fig. 2, which presents a 
broken front view of the refrigerator, 
shows the way in which the compartment | the lower compartment, thus establishing | it is better than an upset share, as it is 
is placed, and also the non-conducting | free circulation of air. The ice is not per- | thicker on the edge, and, in case the weld 
construction of the walls. In Fig. 3 aj; mitted to touch the zine walls, and hence, | is lost, that there is not the liability to 
transverse section cut is presented, show- | it is said, there is no condensation on the | burn the share in making another weld. 
ing the shape of the ice compartment, | back zinc walls, the refrigerator getting | We are advised that the price of the Ideal 
and the drip tray, drain pipe, &c. In this | its condensation on the back walls of the | is no greater than that of their singie-shin 
refrigerator, it is stated, the air from the ' ice compartment, the condensation running | shares. 
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Ideal Ribbed Plow Share. 
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Henry’s New Pruning Shears No. 33. 





* John T. Henry & Son, Hamden, Conon., 
are introducing a pruning shear, as shown 
in the accompaning illustration. It has 
refined malleable iron handles and cast 
steel blade with an improved and simple 
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the fence as well as any other. “The | the handle is fastened. It is claimed that 
stretchers are made in two sizes, Nos. 1/ the looped or U-shaped tooth has the ad- 


and 2, 


Eureka Lawn Rake. 





Eureka Lawn Rake Mfg. Company, Al- 


device for fastening the shears when shut.| bany, N. Y., Charles F. Carpenter, 91 


TED 





Henry's New Pruning Shears No. 33. 


This shear is put on the market as a good, 
durable and well-made shear at a low price. 
The above firm are soliciting orders for it 
in not less than 25 dozen lots. 


rl 


The Townsend Wire Stretcher. 





Weston Engine Company, Painted Post, 
N. Y., are introducing a wire stretcher, 


Chambers street, agent, are introducing a 
lawn rake, as illustrated herewith. The 
rake has 23 double-looped teeth of steel 
wire. The two upper points of each tooth 
pass entirely through the wood head, and 
are there bent in opposite directions, 
thus locking them securely in place. The 
head is protected by a galvanized metal 
covering. The teeth are curved just at the 
loop, to a degree to insure them passing 





The 


astillustrated‘herewith. The device con- 
2 * . . 

sistslof a pair of pincers attached toa lever 
by a chain. 


lays on the ground, which, it is claimed, 
renders it seldom necessary to touch the 
wire) with the hand. After the wire is 
stretched and fastened, it is stated that 
the pincers drop from the wire by simply 
slackening the strain on the lever. To 


avoid the bearings wearing smooth and | 
allowing the wire to slip, they are made | 
of corrugated steel properly tempered. | 
The point is made that the harder tbe | 
strain on the pincers the tighter the pin- | 








Townsend Wire Stretcher. 


smoothly over the lawn. The distance 
between each wire is about 4 inch, which 


I On the left jaw of the pincers | arrangement insures the shortest grass be- 
1s a projection to slip under the wire as it | ing 


x gathered when raking. The wire 
brace is fastened to the handle by,a‘staple, 


nil 


vantage of not injuring the roots of the 
grass, nor of sticking through leaves; also 
that it is self-cleaning. It may also be used 
on drives and walks for screening out the 
large stones. The rake is neat in appear- 
ance, light in weight, and the several parts 
securely put together. 


—— ah aan 


Safety Stove-Pipe Collar. 





A form of stove-pipe collar for which 
many merits are claimed is being put on 
on the market by the Safety Stove Pipe 
Collar Company, Wadsworth, Ohio. A 
general view of the collar as fitted in a 
chimney is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, The object of the invention 
is to secure the stove-pipe collar to the 
chimney so as to prevent any smoke and 
soot from soiling carpets and smoking wall 
paper. The device consists of a substan- 
tial metal collar handsomely nickel plated, 





The Safety Stove-Pipe Collar. 


to the back of which a wire loop is fast- 
ened by means of ears cast on the collar. 
In the illustration ‘the collar is shown set 
in a chimney. The rod or wire C crosses 
the pipe hole on the inside of the flue. 
To hold the collar in place the bail or loop 
D is extended into the flue, and the collar 
fitted evenly to the outer surface of the 
chimney; then, after placing the wire C 
across the opening and resting on the bail 
D, by reaching into the flue and bending 
the wire over the rod C it may be drawn 
up tight and wrapped around the rod until 
the collar is held firm to the outer wall of 
the chimney. It is said to be a good plan 
after drawing it as tight as possible with 
the hand to take a spike or other small 
piece of iron, place in the loop and twist 
until all slack is taken up. By this means 
it will be seen that the collar is held very 
securely against the chimney. Another 
feature of the collar is the movable flange 
B, that is raised or lowered by means of 
the handle A. When the collar is in place 





za, 


TO 


cers grasp the wire. The advantages of 
this stretcher referred to are that it is sim- | 
ple in construction, there being no hooks, 
dogs, chains or ropes that are liable to 
give out; that the person stretching the | and, passing through each end of the head, | and the pipe fitted in it the handle A can 
wire can bail it to the post from which he | is riveted on the outside against a tinned | be pressed to the left, which brings down 
is stretching, without assistance, and that | washer. A galvanized-iron socket is riv-|the semicircular flange tight upon the 
it stretches to the last post at the end of} eted to the center of the head, in which | pipe. 


Eureka Lawn Rake. 
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Sideboard Refrigerator No. 84}. 1891 Horse Hoe and Cultivator. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, are 
Grand Rapids, Mich., are putting on the! putting on the market an improved form 
market among others a sideboard refrig-| of horse hoe and cultivator, as illustrated 
erator, as illustrated herewith. The ice) herewith. 


on the horizontal door, and has an open-} which proved popular last year, it is now 
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Sideboard Refrigerator No, 84s. 


ing at the bottom for cold air. When| fitted with a wheel which can be regulated 
the refrigerator is opened for putting in| for depth by means of a lever. This 
or removing ice it is practically closed to | feature is referred to as being a great con- 
the entrance of warm air to the provision | venience. The side steels this year are 
chamber, resulting in an economy of ice. | 4 inch wider than before and are slightly 
The iron ice box is thoroughly insulated | changed in shape, so as to make them re- 
from the provision chamber to render the | versible as well as exchangeable. It is 


In addition to having the lever | 
box is galvanized iron, which slides out | expander and handle-shifting attachment | 


circulating air perfectly dry as well as | stated that no wrench is needed, and it is 


very cold. It’is stated that the ice box 
and shelves can easily be removed, leaving 





little trouble to alter the depth to do ex- 
actly the kind of work desired. The 





1891 Horse Hoe and Cultivator. 


only the plain metal-lined interior of the 
refrigerator to be kept clean. The refrig- 
erator is described as triple walled, char- 
coal filled and zinc lined throughout, hav- 
ing the Leonard air-tight locks, metal ice 
rack, solid iron shelves and massive real 
bronze trimmings, beveled French plate 
mirror, 14x 20. It is made of solid oak, 
with quarter-sawed panels, and of antique 
oak finish, oil rubbed and polished. 


| depth regulator is referred to as especially 
| desirable in variable soils, where part of 
‘the field is light and part heavy ; in 
delicate work, and when using sweeps; also 
for turning at the end of the field. The 
| wheel arms are steel, and in case of the 
axle wearing a new bolt only is required. 
- TT 

Coke in the Durham district, in the 

North of England, is again high. It is 


reported that it cannot be had for less 
than 16/ per ton, delivered at Middles- 
burgh, or $3.90 per ton. 





annua a 
The Standard Oil Lamp. 
Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, 


Conn., have lately put on the market the 
Standard Oil Lamp with Barton’s Patent 
Balanced Fount, a broken view of which 
| is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The principal feature of this lamp, as will 
be seen by the cut, is the spring balance 
on which the fount is resting about half 
way in its casing, carrying up the indica- 
tor rod with it. Nearly half of the oil is 
exhausted and the wick dips into it at the 
level shown, whether there be much or 
| little oil in the fount. The lamp, it is 
| said, may be easily taken apart and put 
| together when necessary, but the ease of 
filling is the special merit referred to. The 








The Standard Oil Lamp. 


| 

tube through which this is done is closed 
with acap. The tube. however, is not 
| shown in the illustration, but is near the 
indicator or gauge. While the oil is being 
poured into the filling tube, the indicator 
| rod goes down into the fount until its disk 
|or head rests on the guide top, showing 
that the reservoir is full. It will be seen 
that it is entirely unnecessary to remove 
| the fount from the lamp, and, furthermore, 
| there is no difficulty in telling when the 
reservoir is filled. It is claimed for this 
|lamp that the absence of heat from the 
oil fount, together with the uniform feed 
| to the burner, gives such perfect combus- 
tion as to avoid charring of the wick, un- 
| pleasant odors and dangerous gases. As 
| the oil is burned the lightened fount rises 
}and keeps the wick submerged to a con- 
stant line. The more expensive forms of 
| the Standard Oil Lamp are made in decor- 
ated pearl agate ware and perfection 
granite iron ware. 
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Colton’s Sliding Door Hangers. steel, the space between the studding is 
——- reduced to a minimum, and the space be- 

Munger-Colton Mfg. Company, H. H. | tween the soffits can be reduced to } inch. 
& C. L. Munger, Chicago, agents, are in-| Fig. 2 shows an end view of the hanger 
troducing a sliding door hanger, as shown! upon the track, the dotted lines represent- 
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Fig. 1.—Colton’s Sliding Door Hanger. 


in the accompanying illustrations. Fig.1)ing the possibilities of variation of the 
represents a side view of the hangers with | hangers to conform to a similar variation 
parts of the door and track broken away; | in the elevation of the tracks. 

also with one wheel taken from the back 7 — 


Earle’s Lace Hole Cutter. 


— 


| 





Green, Tweed & Co., 83 Chambers 
street, New York, are introducing a lace 
hele cutter, as illustrated herewith. This 
consists of an iron bracket 54 inches over | 
allin length, having an opening 3}x 4 


EARLES. LACE, HOLE CUTTER 
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Earle’s Lace Hole Cutter. j 


inches. The adjustable guage on the side 
is designed to cause the holes to be cut 
a uniform distance from the edge of the | 
belts. The cutter is threaded corres | 
ponding to threads in the upper arm of | 
the bracket, and is pressed through the | 
belt by turning the crank havdle. A rub- | 
hanger, to show the construction. The| ber washer directly under the handle acts | 
working parts are made of steel, and the/asacushion. It is claimed that with this 


Fig. 2.—End View of Colton’s Hanger. 


| 


hangers are so constructed as to adapt the 
wheels to unequal elevations of tracks, or 
to allow the wheels to pass over obstruc- 





taol a clean, smooth, round or oval hole 
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American Rambler Bicycles. 





Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, are placing upon the market two 
safeties, as illustrated herewith, which are 
entirely new for 1891. The frame of the 
American Cushioned Rambler, Fig. 1, con- 
sists of a hinged rear fork and rear wheel, 
united to a frame carrying the saddle by a 
tempered and yielding spring; it is claimed 
that it is so arranged that an obstruction 
met by the rear wheel causes no elevation 





Fig. 1.—American Cushioned Rambler. 


of the rider’s seat or pedals. The steer- 
ing head turns on a series of balls at both 
ends; the handle bar is made of one piece 
of 4 1nch seamless steel tubing reinforced 
by a supplementary tube inside; the brake 
is strong and positive in action; ball bear- 
ings throughout. It has tangent spokes, 
adjustable saddle and cushion tires. 
Weight, 50 pounds; geared from 48 to 
66inch. American Ladies’ Rambler, Fig. 





Fig. 2.—American Ladies’ Rambler. 


2, is of the same construction as the 
American cushioned, adapted, however, to 
the requirements of a ladies’ wheel. The 
driving wheel is 28 inches in diameter, 
and the steering wheel 24 inches. They 
have true tangent spokes and crescent 


‘rims. Both wheels are fitted with 1-inch 


cushion tires, unless hollow rims and solid 
tires are ordered. The handle bar is ad- 
justable to hight. Both wheels have mud 
guards, and the chain and driving wheel 


|are covered by dress guards, It bas a re- 


duced pattern of the Champivn ball pedal 
to accommodate a smaller foot. The sad- 
dle has been especially designed for ladies’ 
use, is of moderate length, capable of 
yielding downward at both ends, and of 
being tilted to adjust the inclination of 
the leather surface. This machine weighs 
45 pounds and is geared to 54 inches, 


a 


The Bailey Auger Bit. 
The Bailey Auger Bit Company, Lan- 


may be cut through the heaviest belting caster, Ohio, G. T. Moore, 112 Chambers 
made, either cotton, rubber or leather ; | street, New York, sole agent, are putting 






— i 


eee 


The Bailey Auger Bit. 


tions upon the tracks. The wheels are| that the belt is not torn as with a hand 
upon independent axles, and it is stated| punch. but that a clean, straight hole is 
that a variation of even 2 inches in the| cut, alike on both sides. These are put up 
hight of the tracks will not interfere with|in a neat. wooden box, in sets of one 
the perfect working of the hangers. As| bracket and four cutters, the cutters being 
there 1s no side motion, the parts being of ' ;, 4, yg, and ,', in size. 


BAILEY GIT. Pat Otte GAs, Ors 










|on the market a line of augers and bits as 
illustrated herewith. It is claimed for these 
goods that they have a large clearance, as 
there is but a single spiral, the space usually 
occupied by the second spiral is thus given 
for the easy passage of the chips; that 
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there is no obstruction caused by a heavy 
center stem over which the chips must 
pass ; that they bore fast and easily; that 
it has the double spur the same as the 
Russell Jennings bit; and that they are 
superior in strength, finish and quality of 
steel used in their manufacture. These 
goods are made in all the regular sizes of 
auger, machine and car bits, carpenter 


and millwright augers and machine 
dowels. 
_ ec — 


Union No. 13 Ladies’ Safety. 


The Union Bicycle Mfg. Company, 
Highlandville, Mass., are introducing an 






a> 





Steel Flue Brush. 


Missouri Machine Shop Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., for whom Cahill, Collins & Co. 
are agents, 408 North Fourth street, St. 
Louis, are introducing a Steel Flue Brush, 
as illustrated herewith. Fig. 1 represents 
the style in which those that are 6 inches 
and over are made, while those under 6 
inches are made in the style shown in Fig. 
2. It is stated 
made of the best soft English watch-spring 
steel. and that they are so constructed that 
if put into a flue in which there is an ob- 
struction, they can be drawn through 
without injury. It is claimed that the 
brushes are very easy running, and being 





Union No. 13 Ladies’ Safety. 


anti-vibratory ladies’ wheel, as illustrat 
herewith. *? This differs from their No. 12, 


ed conical in shape, only a few of the middle 
| disks drag, the smaller ones cleaning out | 


a description of which we gave in our! the bulk of the soot and the larger ones 


issue of February 5, only in matters which 
essentially belong to a ladies’ wheel. 


is described as having 28-inch wheels, a | 
double tube{drop frame, extra curved han- 
dle bars, aud a dress guard of especially 
The point is made 


prepared ,material. 


It | 


| scraping the flue perfectly clean; also that 
they are fitted with good guides, prevent- 
ing the catching at the rear of the boiler. 
The operator is directed to put the brush 
all the way through the tubes before with- 
| drawing, as the disks do the work better 





Steel Flue Brushes. 


that the dress guard being made of this 


material entirely does away with the ob-| 


jectionable and unsightly guards of wire, 
leather, &c. 
frame is referred to as 
of weldless steel tube excepting 


at the bottom of the side tubes, 
is pivoted by means of .a_ ball-bear- 
ing joint the auxiliary fork, through 


which it is designed to communicate 
the vibration from the wheel to a 
coiled wire spring at the upper end, 
thus relieving the main body of the 
bicycle from the increased jar and 
strain attendant with road riding. The 
weight of the No. 13 is stated to be 40 
pounds. 


The anti-vibratory spring | 
being made| 
the | 
fork head, which is steel, drop forged | 


| 
| 





and more rapidly in this manner. These 
brushes are made in all sizes, from 2 inches 
up to 12 inches. 
e = 

Newfoundland’s troubles arising from 
the refusal of the British Government to 
approve of the results of negotiations at 
Washington for reciprocal trade are at- 
tributed by members of the Provincial 
Council to the interference of Canada, and 


not a little bitterness is exhibited in the | T® 


debates which have ensued. The conven- 
tion supposed to have been concluded se- 
cured the admission into the United States 
of crude minerals and fish free of duty. 


In the Lower Ilouse, February 16, the} stee] Fiue Brush. Illustrated............. 


public having been excluded, resolutions 
were introduced by the Colonial Secretary 


that these brushes are | 


severely denouncing the home Government 
for its ‘‘ failure to carry out solemn obli- 
gations ” to that colony. The resolutions 
were adopted after several speeches, some 
of them, we are told, breathing annexa- 
tionism, and condemning in unmeasured 
terms the action of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in withholding their assent to the 
trade convention. 


The Canal Commission of Peunsylvania, 
in its report just made to the General 
Assembly, recommends for the ship canal 
to connect the waters of Lake Erie and 
the Ohio River, a route from Rochester, 
on the river, to Conneaut, Ohio, on the 
lake shore, some 1283 miles in length. 
The old Erie extension canal was 1364 
miles in length. The new route would 
enable vessels of 14 feet draft to be floated; 





the old one those of 4 feet draft. The es- 
timated cost is $26,000,000. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


MARCH 4, 1891. 


Note.—The quotations 


at the figures named, 


ven below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail in the market at large. 
prices, and manufacturers should not be held responsible for them. 
statea that the manufacturers are selling at the pr 


They are not given as manufacturers’ 


In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it is not 
ces quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 





Dianeneen: oes 


ss snnkcscneesned 08 $3.00, 33) 
Excelsior......# doz int 00” . . 50&10& 
Washburn’s Self-Locki +» -2LO@20K10% 


Ammunition.— 


Caps, Percussion, ® 1000— 
@icks & Goldmark’s and Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 
Ff. L. Waterproof, 1-10’s..........84@35¢ 
E. B. Trimmed et 1-10’s-.. ony 
E. B, Grnd. Edge, Cent. Fire, 1- 10's. 





G. 
8. B. + iearted 
NEE TE cee nk cb cus dhmeshh 54¢ @ 55 
Eley’s D Waterproof, Central Fire. ..$1.60 





Cartridges— 
Rim Fire SOR ETEA GAS... +00 000000 SORSRS : 
Te rr 15&2 
Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle....... 25&5&2 ; 


Cent. Fire, Military and Sportin 
: Por Dab? & 


Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 32cal., 
additional 10 ¢ on above discounts, 


Blank Cartridges, 22 cal., $1.75.... .... 2% 
Blank Cartridges, 32 cal., $3.50......... 2% 
Primed Shelis and Bullets....... 1b&5&2 < 
B, B. Caps, Round Ball, $1.75..........-2% 
B, B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd., $2.00..... 24 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $1.00.............. «+++ 24 
B, L. Caps (for Sturtevant Shelis) $1. “. 
All other Primers, $1.20........... ooe eR 
Shelis— 


First quality 4, 8, 10 and 12 Fst, 


os cuality, 14, 16 and 20 aaiuge ($10 
inedewseees. snbeoosnenensesne Onee 


Serezioaes 
Seibold’s Comb. Shot Shells... « 15&2% 
Brass Shot Shells, 1st quality. shail 60&24 
Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax.. 
65&2% 


Shells Loaded— 
Standard List, July 19, 1890..... 40854 
W Price per M 
U.M.C.&W.R.A.—B.E., ll u 6B8¢ 
U.M.C.&W.R. A.—B. E., 9&10... 82¢] 2» 
U.M.C.&W.R. A.—B. E., 8....... 
U.M.C.& W.R. A.—B. E., 7....... $1.10 3 
U.M.C.&2W.R. A.—P. E., ll up.. 115 { ¢ 
U.M.C.&W.R. A.—P. E., 9& = 
U.M.C.&W.R. A.—P. E., 8...... 1.70 
U.M.C.2W.R.A.—P. E., 7......¢ 1.80 
Eley’s B. E., 11 =. oveepnnee obasenennd $1.75 
Eley’s P. E., 11@20......... sovancnese 
Anvils.— 

Eagle Anvils, # ® 10¢..........15@15&54 
Peter Wright’s...... .... eevee LA L¥Q@12¢ 
Armitage’s Mouse Hole.......... 10%e@l1l¢ 
ad Mouse Hole, Extra... RTs rise 

Seep soccccocosscceoncoseese ¢ 
Wilkineon’s ital soverseereee LOM@IIE 
Moore & Barnes Mfg. Co............. 33¥as 


Anvil Vise and Drili— 


Millers Falls Co., $18.00............... 
Cheney Anvil and Vise........ 
one Anvil and Vise, $3.00. 


“Apple Parers—See Parers. Apple, 





Augers and Bits— 
Dougiass Mfg. Co...... 








Wh. A. Ives & Co..... 18 

Sum umphreysville Mfg. re. eecees = 

h, Swift & Co, (F. H, Beecher,.. { 2 

8 4. A. peeiiensipehapaamepene & 

i aieed Bit Compan 

Cook’s, Douglass ee eesaseensnved 554 
k’s, N.H. Co — 50&10@50&10& 

es’ Circular Lip ............es006 +++» OOS 

Patent Solid Head peeenessaeeveesaoneane 30" 
oC E. Jenning & Co., No. 10, extension 
ggnnnescensesespcecanneansee;sees cool 

Cc. 4 Jennings & Co., No. 80........... 604 
C. E. Jennings & Co., Auger Bits, % set, 


$2i¢ quarters, No. 5, $5; No. 30, bere 20s 
Lewis’ Patent Single Twist............ 
mussoll Jennings’ Augers and Bits, ste 


Imitation Jennings’ Bits ....... 60@60R5E 
onan cane zenninge Pattern......00. +++. 608 
iss snaskneenc aude -nescannaiel poe 
Rockford. coo 8 Pattern.......... 

St Mins seensh ..nannscae Gig@eoe1og 





- - -B0&104 







8nell’s Car Bits.. 
L Hommodieu Car Bit 





forstney Pat. Auger Bits. -... 208 

Cine!nnati Bell-Hangers’ Bits... -30&10¢ 
Bit Stock Drilis— 

Morse Twist Drills ........... -50& 1L0&54 

DEOMAAG .. occ cvcccorccccsercccces 5OR1L0R5¢ 

0 ee 50&10854 

syracuse, for metal ................ 50&10¢ 


— tor wood (wood list). 30@30&5¢ 
illiams’ or Holt’s, for metal.60&10&10¢ 


Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood... ..40&10¢ 
Cincinnati, for wood ............. 30&10¢ 


Cincinnati, for metal............. 45&108 
Expansive Bits— 


Clarks’ small, $18; large, $26 * .35@35&5¢% 

{ves’ No. 4, ¥ dos QG0........cccccceee. 408 

ON ORR 00000 

Steer’s, No. 1, #26; No, 2 

NN ee 
Gimlet Bits— 

Pe # errors $2.75 

Diamond... ...es. * dog #1,10.... 





Jonbie Cut, Shepardson’s. bad: : & OF 





Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co 
Double Cut, Hartwell’s, ad gro. 
Double Cut, Douglass’ 
Double Cut, Ives’...... 
Holiow Augers— 





80&10% 
$5.25 







Ives @. 
French, Swift & Co.. “0 B86 
Doe ae iajastabi W dos ie... aan 
nney’s us ie, # doz 
Stearns’ ...... Ee 
Ives’ Expansive, each $4.50......... 50&5S 
Universal Expansive, each $4.50...... 20% 
Wood's venneee RO@REK10S 
Cineinnatt ‘Adjustabie.. ee 
Cincinnati Standard 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
L’'Hommediew" EET. 15&10@15&10&54% 
Watrous’ . -15&10@158&10&10% 
cuore Bios poncoe tose, n Car Bi aw 
nell’s p Auger Patt’ 2 ar 
b@isk10@5s 


Awl Hafts—See mae 7 


Awls, Brad Sets, &c— 


Awls, Sewing, Common . # gr $1.7 

Awils, Should. Peg. # ar $2.45, idgidkiox 
Awils, Pat. Peg.. .* er 

Awls, Shouldered Beads o 70 bar. Oe ee 
Awls, Handled Brad.. 87.50 @ gr.....45% 
Awis, Handled Scratch® er, i: -35&108 
Awls, Socket Scratch, # doz, $1.60.25@30% 


Awl and Tool Sets—See Sets, Awl 
and Tool. 








Axes— 
Plain. Beveled, 
First quality ........... $8.00 $8.50 
SU citntin. caknesianes 7.50 8.0% 


Axle Grease—See Grease, Axle. 
Axles— 
No. 1.44 ¢@5¢, No. 2 b@O4s 








Nos. 7 to 14.. cece 

Nos. 15 to 1 "1.47366 (3% cash 

Nos. 19 to 22 7 

Concord A xles, loose collar........ 5¢@6e 

Concord Axles, solid collar........ 6¢e7¢ 

Nationa! Tubular a ahi 
WSGI34R55 


es Holders.—See Holders, Bag. 
Balances— 


Spring Balances ............ nsineieenee 
No. 2000 °° 20 80 
Chatillon, # doz.....80.80 0.95 1.75 net 
Chatillon Straight ‘Balances........... 40% 
Chatillon Circular Balances.......50&10% 
Bars. 
Crow— 
ian cnearsinniie soemanld R D3ie¢ 
Iron, Stee! Points...... ....... «+ FD se 
Basins, Wash— 


Standard Fiberware, No. 1, 104-inch, $2; 
12-inch, $2.25; 134¢-inch, $2.7 
$3.25. 

Beams, Scale— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ’82...50&10@ 

ene 


; 16-inch, 


Chatillon’s No, 1 
Chatillon’s No, 2 
Custer’s.....c.00- 


Beaters— 





sseeeeceees. @ GOz $1.50 
Duplex (Standard Co.) .¥ doz $1.25 
Rival (Standard Co.)....... ..¥# doz $1.00 
Duplex Extra Heavy (Standard Co.).. 








e, doz $3. “60 
I as teceicunnens ciel gro $14.00 
Double (H, & R. Mfg. oat # prose o- No, ¢ Pi 
$12. ih No. u _— ~~ ecco 
Easy (H. & R. Mtg. Co pececee # gro sie: 00 
Triple (i. & R. ta. Gog. # gro $16.50 
Spiral (H, & R. Mfg. -¥ gro $4.50 
Improved Acme ( ¢ Re ‘Mfg. Co.)..... 
# gro $9.00 
Paine, Diehl & Co.’s.......... # gro $24.00 
Saree © OS. ccccssss oesesceses # dox $5.50 
Culinary— 
Keystone, P.D.&C., Each, No. 1, $1; No. 
Rs nocnuconseeeneseosnneosseseneesed 20% 
Bells— 
Cow— 
Common Wrorgb*............se008 
WESSEEBc cc ccce seccecccccece ee 
Western, Sargent’s list..... 
Kentucky, “Star”’.......... 


Kentucky, Sargent’s list 
Dodge, Genuine Kentuck 





Texas Star........ ceccces 

Call... 2000+ eccccccece ecvceccces oe, 
Parm BOls...cccccceccerseces RD 3e¢@3ig¢e 
Steel Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells. .4 

Door — 

Gong, Abbe’s ........ cosceres eoces 104 
eS ae 458108 
Gong, Barton’s........ ovecceces 40&10@504 
Crank, Taylor’s........ccesceseseses 258 10% 


Crank Brooks’ 





Crank Cone’s..... 
Crank, Connel’s ee 
Pe Ng ere a 
Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated....net 
Lever, meyers 8 Japanned S58 10% 





Lever CO. Be. ceceee 

Pull, aa peceves exe 

Pull, WOSCEER..cc00e . -cccccecces-08 
Electric, 

WORSRSRE'S. 0000 -cvces 000. cccccccccecs 

Bigelow & Dow#e........... eveneccccces 20% 

ES > n4nn0n ps sbcnecessbeévegnateaene 204 
Hand—- 

OT 75&104 

Extra HEAVY... cccccccccceseccsced 65&104 

White Metal. .....ccccccccccces 60&10&108 

Sitver CHIME... ..ccrcccccccees oo e BOX 108 

Globe Cone’s Patent) ......... 25XI O35" 

Bellows— 

Blacksmiths’ ......... ...+. -++- BOR5@K5S 

Molders’ oa . 40@40& 108 

Hand Bellows.... 40&10@50¢ 











Belting, er 
Common Standard ..... 


- -TO@70&5% 





N.Y.B.&P.Co., Carbon. ....... ae 60% 
N.Y.B,.&P.Co,, Diamond... scaceeen 
N.Y.B.&P.Co., Para...... eneesecoosecs 


Bench Steps—See Stops, Bench. 
Benders, Upsetters, Tire. 





Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .15% 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... +» 15% 
Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock, Drills, &c., 
see Augers and Bits. 
Bit Holders—See Holders. 
oes Adjusters—See Adjusters, 
ind, 


Blind Fasteners- See Fasteners, 
Erne Stavtcs—tee Staples, Blind. 
Ordinary Tackle, list May 20, 1889.. 


608108106705 
Cleveland Block Co., Mal. Lron.. . 50S 
Moore’s Novelty, —_ | ee: 50% 


Boards, Stov 






Wood Lined ea“ Crystal” Wiecesenscesnedé 
“ Embossed ”’...... Nackeevnnseséesonnd bon 
SEE u90. badsoee a cnesesesesaul 45% 
Paper Lined BARB. coscccccccsececsescccle 
ee Socceccesscccecseseces 55% 
“ Embossed Te aseneheeceecsene oocceee OOS 
PRE henetbascsense cecccccesee cS 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, dce.— 
Com, list June 10, ’84............ ae 
Genuine Eagle, list Oct., ’84.. feet 
Phila. pattern, list Oct. 7,'84 is 
R.B.&W., old list ....... ecccecerccccecce IO 
Machine, list Jan. 1, ea? eonccepcacecce 
7b&loe? 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 1, 1890. . oe 764i aoe 
76&10@75&10&54 


Cast Iron Barrel, Square, 
Sast Iron are, &..70@70&1 
Cast Lron Shutter Holes . ne OS TORI 
Cast [ron Chain ( exits list)... .65&10% 
ives’ Patent Door Bolts ................60% 
Wrongs Barrel....... mesecenee pes tastee 
MO BEUATR.. 0 cc cccccccees -70@70&10% 
wrt t Shutter, all Lron, Sianigy’ 8. .CO&104 
Wr’t Shutter, Brass Kno eee 
we : snares, Ges Sargent’s iiet, esese 
yr’t Sun ush, Sargent’s list... 1 
Wr’t Sunk Flush, we ane seis 





Wr't B.K.Flush. Com’ 55&10% 
Stove and Plow— 

ae. jose eececces 00 010000r-ccccccccccccss 

R. B. & We WN vonvnanscnscuce ae 


Common, “list Feb, 28 .65 
Port Chester Bolt and N Nut’ Company: 
Empire. list Feb 28,’83........ .. + + 65S 


sayene, Philedet, Slat Ost. Bhs ced 
Norway, Phi list Oct. 78h vsuscs TOR 
= Screw 


Phil. list O Oct. 16, Ieesnsnasant-< 


Bagle, Phil list Oct, 16, 84... 


eee. 5 eas” eecenend 

RBKW. Jadel., list Oot id, 84." ‘Sos 
Borers, aia 

pesnegen ane eeeeeseecececes RORLOS 

Clark's eneene - RLOose 

ncaa # B 9u@10Ke 








oring Machines—See Machines, 
Boring. 

Bow Pins—See Pins, Bow. 

Boxes, Wagon. 





PEP D..ccocce ©00 seeccccccocecess os eene eRe 
Braces.— 

American Bit Brace Co. 
Nos. 10, 12, 20. imag goo snascocscnees 60&104 
BOR, 10, OE A, Mico cnioscavenannd 70&10% 
Nos. . rom 

id to base 

Barker’s Imp’d Piain.. .....75&10 
Barker’s Imp. Nickeled... ..65& 10g ra 
Ratchet...... ce cecces coe 





Eclipse Rachet......... 

Globe Jawed. ...... .ssseses {08 

Corner Brace......... 40@40&104 

Universal, 8 in., $2. io “20 in....... 2.25 

Buffalo Ball........... eoncved $1. 10@$1.15 
Barber’s, 

BOB. 39 OO BBs. ccccvcocesceses casece 508 

Nos, 30 tO 33.........0s0:008 pescéccsens 508 

Nos, 40 to 63..... sess. cose ouene 11608108 
Saxton’s, 


Barker’s Imp. Polished... ...75&10@80¢ 
Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.,...65&10@704 


Ratchet, Polished............ 50&10@60% 

Ratchet, Nickeled.... . 40&10@50% 

Buffalo Ball............ net, $1.10@$1.15 
Bartholomew’s, 

Nos, 25, 27 and 30 





Nos. 117, 118, 119..... 
Common Ball, American 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’ 
Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 414 





50&10% 
Ives’ New Haven Novelty......70@70&54 
New Haven Ratchet...... 60&5@60& 104 
Barber Ratchet.......... - 6OK5@60k L048 
PP ROTS. 0 0ccc0e cccccceccevess-senes 60854 
En anche oncnsncevense 60&5@H0&104 
Osgood’s Ratchet.............. 40&10@504 
P.S. & W. Co., Peck’s Patent.......... 604 
Brackets— 
|§ Shelf plain, Sargent list, 55€10@55& 
10&104% 
| Shelf, fancy, Sargent s list, 60&10@60 
&LO&1L04 
| Reading. pine cadeeesece 5OX1LV0@G60k 10854 
Reading, Rosette..... -60&10@60& 108104 
Brine Wire Geods—See Wire. 
lers— 
Henis’ Self-? Inch...... a 10 ¥al. 
Basting. Perdos $%4.*0 %.50 aM 
New Haven...... ° pine aihcnoe ahen’ ‘Saleteeee 





Buckets, Well. 
Galvantzed— 


Bre os o-+2.8 doz, 12 ae 14 25 
Tron Clad........ ® do st fh. daha 


Helwiare Fiat ool i ogee 
Helwig’s Wired op Bandon dos tees 


Ball Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Butchers’ Cleavers—See Cleavers 
Butchers’. 
Butts— 
Brass— 


Wrought Brass........ senneene ae 
Cast Brass, TIODOUL'S, ..- coccccccsacees 
Cast Brass, Corbin’s, Pa Baty 
Cast Brass, Loose Joint......... 108 


Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Narrow...... .- 50&10&5@6048 
Fast Joint, Broad...............50&10@604 
Loose Joint......... 





Loose Joint, Japanned.. zs 
Loose Joint, Jap. with ‘Acorns... 
sareameens CEB. cocccccccccccces 70&10 
ayer’s eaanstssoetssenone ns 
Loose Pin, Acorns.... 2. | @ 758 
Loose fa Acorns, Ja 
Loose Pin, Acorns, apanned, 
Plated Tips......... encessussece 
Wrought Steel— 


Fast Joint, Narrow............565 
Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow........... 
Fast Joint, ~yees.., apeese eccccccsece 
Loose Joint, Broad - | .70&10 
Table Butts, Back Fiaps, WD sce @75% 


Inside Blin tae 
ly Blind, Light. 


Pin . 
Bronzed Wrought RN ig scccacioca: ninth 








Canpere-se0 Compasses. 
Calks, Toe— 


Gautier, One Prong, Blunt........5! 

Burke’s, One Prong, Klunt........54@6¢é 
Burke’s, Two Prong, Blunt.......74@8¢ 
Burke’s, One Piong, Sharp........64@7¢ 


Can Openers—See Openers, Can. 
Cards— 


Horse & Curry......... ooo ABRIORORIES 
OOCtOM. cocsecscecccccese erccece 0&10&104 
WSK. coccccese ene cecee ee tone OmIOR 


Carpet Stretchers-— See Stretchers 
Carpet. 

Carpet Sweepers—See Sweepers 
Carpet. 

Cartridges—see Ammunition. 

Casters— 


55@554105 
t Rapes Others. ..60@60&10% 


Deep Socket.......... 4081 
¥en Ge panere, list May, 1884. 80&1 
Martin's Patent (Phoonlx)... 45a 
Payson’s Anti- soit 
Giant Truck Casters.. . 
Stationary Truck Casters. 
Socket Truck Casters............++....60% 
Cattle Leaders—See Santen, Cat- 


tle. 
Cement. 
Victor Elastic.......... 5 pails # D5 
oi aa 


mand Fancy Chains, 
Tae oe vised April 21, 1890...... ae 


American oe in out ee, 


3-16 
$7.75 5.45 4.55 4. 5.08 i th 


Cees than cask lots, add 
German Coil, list Oct. 6, 18 


60% 
German Halter Chain, list Oct. 6, 1890 
50&10& 













60% 
Covert Halter. . X24 
Covert Traces...... 
Covert Heel Chain. eel 
Oneida Halter Chain.... 60@60&54 


Galvanized Pump Chain 
Jack Chain, Iron........ 
Jack Chain, Brass... 


See also Crayons. 
Chalk Lines—See Lines, 
Chisels— 


Socket nanny and Firmer. 
Pe Be & Wcoccsccccccccces 
New Haven ° 


es - p+-75 @ 75&10 

eee. apecar pgs steseeenssoes 

Douglass..... ecoveccccee cose +++ T5@75RGS 

Beck, on pp eceeeneccnoergaponenense enaas 

p epapeeebeeesesnen --60&10@60&10 

tert. "s WER ices c oesnnnces 30@30&. 

Tanged and Miscellaneous. 

Tanged Firmers. .......+.++ soe 4081 
Butchers’..... ....00. cocoocesene 0e 
Spear & JacksSOD’8.....0...++00++-4500 & 
Back Bros.........c0sc00 o--00eeessanie Ie 


Cold Chisels. 8 e@les 


March 5, 1891 


THE IRON AGE. 
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Chucks- 
Spc eo iganaon 
SREY ogo sn se SEER, 
ayracuse, Balz Pat... ........0.eee0++++:20% 
ince. canced 


Skinner’s vetent Chucks.” 
Combination Lathe Const... ... Ags 
Universal Lathe Chucks... 
Independent Lathe Chucks, 
Drill Chucks............ 
Union Mfg. Co., 








ee 50, 25% 
Combination... 404 
Universal.... 40% 
Independent............. 40% 
hurns, 

Tiffin Union, each, 5 gal. $3.25; 7 gal., 
$2.75; 10 gal..$t 25. 

McDermaid Star Barrel Churn, each, 
6 gal., $2 60; 10 gal., $2.75; 15 gal., 
$3.00; 20 gal. $3.25. 

Clamps— 

RK. 1. Tool Co.’s Wrought Lron,.........25% 

Adjustable, Cincinnati...... oe eee AKR106 

Adjustable, Hammers. ........... sacunnl 

Adjustable, ORO. « nonc0ces 308106 

— Sapeane Cabinet and Cor- + 

Cegcrcerss  o6e cvccccce - 30&104 
cabinet, Sar gent’s. ene " 






Qasuieee = : ers’, s 
Carriage Makers’, 

Eberhara Mfg. Co 

Warner’s 

Saw Clamps, see Vises. Saw Filers’. 

Carpenters’, Cincinnati. vee csecee es 2O&10" 





Cleavers. 
pane. 
enenonnuenesee ene coccccese 30% 

L. “1 z= “White p ccvcceccoccoccececsece 5% 
BOO We coccncscesansegenesaces 
New aven Bdge Tool 00.8... ....2+.-408 
788 in ccansue sus ckacan 8334g&5@3344&10% 
Foster Bros. ..........+.+ wocccncesesesend 
Scnuite, Lohoff &'Co.220... eee 

CHips— 


Norway, Axle, 4 # 5-16...........55&5&5% 
2nd Norway Axle, ¥¢ & 5-16 — 
Superior pm Clips. . -66%& 5B704 

Bar Clips, 5-16. -COR5 RSS 


Wrought fron: elloe Clips.......% B 
steal Felice Clips. we ial 


Clesh and Netting, Wire—See 
ire, &c. 


Ceckeves.......... encencsesccdlll 
Cecks, Brass. 
Hardware list.............. eecceeees 50&24 


Coffee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. 
Cellars, Dog, &c. 


Medford poner Coed s Co.. 401048 
Embossed, Gilt, Pope & Steven's ie 
eather, Pope & Steven’s list.......... 40% 
Brass, Pope & Steven’s list.. ......... 40% 


Chapman Mfg. Company..... .60&10@60% 
Combs, Curry. 


Fitch’s ecanngesasradss 
Rubber, per dos '$10.00.. coceevecceucccoonn 


eee ener eeeeeeee oe eeeeeweeeeee 


Sone Dividers, &c.— 
pers, Dividers.70@70&10% 


- 60&5S 


& Gail Co — 





seen ee eeeeeeeeesees 


— Stevens SOB Becccccvecescece +++ 25108 


Calipers and Dividers. ... 25&10% 
“Goring ca rsand Dividers.........25% 
Combination Dividers............... 354 


Coopers’ Tools—See Tools, Coopers’. 
Cord— 


Sash. 

a aoe padeesescse eat weiige 

ten quality........ 
"White Cotton Braided, fair..® D e273 
—- Russia Sash pinecteanes D1 os 
Pate ” seecee cee MD 15G 
Cable ‘Lata Italian Sash......# B 22@23¢ 
Indian Cable Laid “ ... ....... 8 Db 13¢ 
Silver Lake— 

A Quality, White, 50¢..........10&10&5¢ 

A Quality, Drab, 55¢........... 10&1 

B Quality, White, 50¢......2220.2 28@ 50% 

B Quality, Drab, 55¢.......... -31@334 

C Quality, White (only).......... 26@27¢ 
sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, White, 34¢ 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab. .39¢ 
Semper Idem, Braided, White agi venee BOS 
Kay pitino, India Hemp, Braided. . .25¢ 


Braided, White Cotton, 50¢.. .30@30&5¢ 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 55¢....30@30&5¢ 





Braided, Italian Hemp, 55 80@30&5% 
Braided, Linen.80¢_ ..... ... 
Tate « Co. Braided Wire, #100 ft..... 54¢ 
Wire Picture. 
Braided or Twisted............... 75&104 


Cerkscrews—See Screws, Cork. 


Koni 
Ogrs = n ves and Cutters—See 


Crackers, Ses 


Table (H. & B. Mfg. Co.)............... 40% 
"Blake’s Pattern......... oe doz $2.00, 104 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co oo. eotenate 50% 
Cradles— 
GPR. cccccccce or eee eee DOK5X2@50K10R24 
Crayons. 
‘White Crayons, ® gr, 1 123¢¢@...... 1 
— Sorest Mfg. Co., Me a ” 


1» BAOU... oe FOPe eee eens ee eeeeees 


See also Chalk. 

Crow Bars—See Rars, Crow. 
Curry Combs—See Comb,, Curry. 
‘Ourtain Pins—See Pins, Curtain. 










Cutters— 


Meat. 
Dixon’s # GO +s necee epee cacengenes MOREE 


4 
$17.00 $19.00 30.00 
ceecesecees s+ MORES 
100 


"$15.00 118.00 
 — Pattern # dos. aggreeeses yoaes 


Each...... $3 $2.50 $4 8&6 as 
Great American Meat Cutter.......... 
. «eee 112 116 118 “126 ize. 
Fac -$2,00 $2.75 $3.00 $2.50 $4 CO 
ae C Celie Cs - Seleeds {ease 
922. 00 $30. 00 40. 00 
Home No. 1......... ¥# doz, $26.00, 552108 
Draw Cut, each: 
Nos..5 2 8 
$50 $75 s20 $226 ...... 20@25% 
ee | a OF 
Beef Shavers (Enterprise)......20&10@304 
BE Rs acksusacnsihcancsaNuncensa 50% 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, # doz 
$66.00 


Tobacco. 
SR ixitadicnioduaiwen us sense @30% 


OO) eee oz $4. 25 
Nashua Lock Co.’s..# doz, gistoo 30@S5% 
Wilson’s.......... 


ee eeeeeeeese 


Sargente’s..... ..... I doz, $24, '65&10% 


Ps cisecwsiedenduawte ¥# doz $20.00, 40% 
Washer 
Smith’s Pat......® doz ee 00, oesenaes 
MEE nn ctidedkoud Fd 1.06 oha 
Penny’s. #doz Pol. $14; Jared igie.b0 
Appleton’s...........# oa $16.00, G0w104 
PEPIN xn. scocdsese. cacaceancegasene 
Cincinnati........ cecccecesosecoeses 25&108 
Cutlery— 

Pocket and Table.............. Net prices 
Wostenholm.. ..New listin preparation 


ee &o— 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Samson Post Hole Digger, # doz a. 


Fletcher Post Hole A 20% 
pt Diggers. ‘yd Gos vais cnet 









Veughan’ 8 Post Hole ditger, od = nite 
Kohler’s Little Giant. . -# doz. $18.00 
Kohler’s Hercules....... -# doz. 15.00 
Kohler’ New Champion # doz. $9.00 
Schniedler........ # doz. oo 


Ryan’s Post Hole Dizi 
Cronk’s Post Bars, # doz $60. 00, 


Gibbs Post Hole Di r,#? = sonsenos 00, bg 
Imperial, ® doz $15........ cscccsesees 


Dividers— 


See Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog, &c. 
Door Springs—See Springs, Door. 
Drawers. 

Money, ® dOS...........ccececeees $182820 


Drawing Knives—See Knives, 
Drawing. 


Drills and Drill Stecks— 


I s nccncancaconcsecend each $1.75 
peachemiihe’ Self-Feeding, each 0:58 208 
Breast, P. 5. & W 40&10% 











Breast, Wilson’s 

Breast, Millers Falls...... 

Breast, Bartholomew’ 3. . 50, 
25&10@404 

Ratchet, Merrill’s..... eeeeeeees SO@2LOR5S 

Ratchet, Ingersoll’s... “ 





Ratchet, Parker’s..... 
Ratchet, Whitney’s 
Ratchet, Moores tiple Action. 200s 

et, Moo! P on... 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 


30% 

Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; 

Adjustable, $12.00..... Svddesooone ae 

Wilson’s Drifl 

Automatic Boring Tools... 
Twist Drilis— 


Osi nncedéudsidasnsee 
--$1. Tati. $s 












Williams ...... 
New Process. 
Graham’s Pat. Groove Shank 50&10a5% 


+ 5OR10R5¢ 


Mrtil Bita,—See Angers and BRira, 


Drill Chacks,—See Chucks, 
Dripping Pans -See Pans, Dripping. 
Drivers, Screw. 


Douglas Mfg. Co... ......0000- -20@20&108 
Disston’ 8. Euettedsdeedséencercenocessuces 50% 


Stanley R. & L. Co.’ ‘s 
Varniehed Handles.............. 65&104 
Black Handles............. isd dikiwadl 60&104 
Sargent & Co.’s 


a vg y~ mode a 60& 108104 
Nos. 20, 30 an + see «+ -CB3GR10&1 08 
SO Sipe tet aie tite ae 
ayer & Cowles: 
peeenessseceucacesnsea . CORLOS TOF 
No: 2 —_—e hae « »--COX1LOK LUG 7454 
Tits Ws: neetindinianny dee iete > 
Nos, 4 and 00, Acme and Ideal.. 
S@d0R10kDs 


Elirich’s Socket and Ratchet..25@252 : Os 
Allara’s Spiral, new list............... 264% 
Kolb’s Common Sense #doz $6.00, 258108 
Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits.... 

Serew-Driver Bits......... # doz. 5027%4 


H 


Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s 
Fray’s Hol. Hdle. Sets. No. 3. Tico, 







P.D. & Co.’s all Steel. ee 
Cincinnati .......... 25& 10% 
Brace Screw Drivers.......... 25&10% 


Buck Bros,’ Screw-Driver Bits .... 


Bez Beaters.—See Beaters, Egg. 
Egg Poachers.—See Poachers, Egg. 
Biost ric Bell Sets.—See Bells, Elec- 


oo — No. 4 to No. 54 to vem oy 
46 gr. = e 


» # D......456¢ ie 
eas, # D.. 9g Bg 2 
Sie 
im case....... 6 5 
10-® cans, less , “—- . 
than 10..... 10 ¢ 10 ¢ Te 


Enameled and Tinned Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow. 


Escutcheon Pins—See Pins, Es- 
cutcheon. 


Escutcheons. 
Door Lock....Same dis as Door Locks. 
Brass Thread......... ......... 60@60&104 
UCN Avadanehaddusedhcecdee “scecminnen 25s 

Bupanded Metal. 

List No. 5. 

Lathing. . eedecccecseceeee 
Fencine. Painted Sheets........... «+++ 208 
Netting, Painted Sheets................ 204 
Door Mats, Galvanized..............+.:! 254 
Window Guards, Paneled..........++. 15% 
Tree Guards, Paneled....... érenecowsns 15% 


| eR Blind— 


Mackrell’s, ® doz. $1.00........ 20@20&10% 
Van Sand’s Screw Pat., $15 # gr. .60&104 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $15.00 ® gr. .55410% 
Washburn’s Old Pattern, # gr.......$9.00 


IE sc ctsicescusmiiaenseees ‘new list 
Austin & Eddy No. 2008 ? Ohecccecus $9.00 
Security Gravity, ® gr... ....0.....05- $9.00 
Faucets.— 
kc siccdiidieiicisaniniaiqdddenddiien 40% 
Bohren’s Pat. Rubber Ball... 
Fenn’s Cork Stops............... 
Fraryis Bais esece is eecces Ordeccccceed 
Frary’s Pat. Petro eiccesvaes 
B. & L. B. Co. 
Wests’ Lock ys ones me Key... .504 
Star. Metal Pru | Plug, new list... 40% 
camel list. .60% 
Metailie Ee . laa ned... .60&10@ 
60&10& 108 
Cork Eened,.-. beeeees paseeee Pena <n 


Burnside’s Red Cedar.......... eocence 
Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbi lots.. **gomton 
John Sommers’ 
Peerless Best Block Tin Key.. 
. lst quality, Cork Lined.. 
Diamond ik 






- 40% 
- 508 
408 
Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar 508 
Goodenough Cedar........ 508 
Boss Metallic Key..... -508 
Reliable Cork Lined............. -- 60% 
Western Pattern Cork Lined: :*°"3"508 
Self-Measurin 
Enterprise, # doz $50.00. .........20&10¢ 
Lane’s, # Joz $36.00.......... «+ 25108 
Victor, # doz $36.00............. 258108 


Felloe Plates—See Plates, Felloe. 


Fifth Wheels.— 


Derby and Cincinnati....... .......45&@5% 
BOOWEEEE. cccccctcccce ccc snducsenend 5085s 


Files— 


nenctie- - 
olson Files, Rasps, &c............... 
earreceuunnee 


Nicholson (X. F.) Pilea,.............. 
Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds)... 75% 
(extra prices on ce ) 
G. & H. Barnett (Black Diamond). 

0&1 10@s0&10&5% 
Other makers, best brands60&10@4vu&20% 
Fair brands. eecceced 

Second quality. skkaneneaned 701 
Nicholson’s Horse Rasps. .. .60%1 


10&5% 
Heller’s Horse Rasps...... 50&734@50&1 
McCaffrey’s Horse Ras On 
Chelsea Horse Rasps, 
im ed— 


50&10% 
and Cut...50&10% 


Moss & Gamble... - List, eer jie 15% 


Fixtures. 
Grindstone— 


Sargent’s Patent........ 
wy Hardware Co.... 
P., 8. & W. Co 
Fluting Machines—See Machines, 
Fluting. 
Fluting 
Fluting. 


Fodder Squeezers—See Squeezers, 
Fodder. = 


70& 104 
308104 





Scissors — See Scissors, 


Forks— 


Hay,Manure, &c.,Asao List.65&5@652104 
Hay, Manure, &ec., Phila, List. 6u@6ua54 
Plated, see Spoons. 


Frames— 


Saw— 
White Vermont........ » poe $9.00@ 10.0 
Red, Polished and Varnished.....# doz 


"$1.50, 25s 
Sereen, Window and Door— 
Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 
33 104 
33%@ 
us 
Stearns’ Frames and Corners..28atthite 
Freezers, Ice Cream - 


White Mountain 
Granite State.... 


Warner’s Screen Corner Irons... 





GEE cdade éctec ° 
Buffale Champion. ésaasatt 
Shepard's ampton..-.....+.. «. S@ead 





Oe cocdcovecsuecossetOe 
Double Action Crown......... ..+++---608 
ers uli stttemintesténbinlee 
WN dee 4c danlicaeddeddiie ‘edencatbcnuiiceudnen 
Peerless and Giant..............+- 60210 
WO FR vc cccnasacacnas oe.» C5H108 
MENS edcsctends adessacaseansee 658108 10% 


Keystone, P. D. & Co., each, $1.50.....20% 


Fruit and Jelly Presses—See 
Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Funnels. 
Gersdorff’s Perfection, manaees ana 


Globe ; Tin, 1 gro., 10 %; to 5 gro. 

GOS 5 6 Oh UNO acs csecacasiauanaes 36 
Copper, lto 6 doz.,15%; 6 oe 

doz., 204; over 12 = = icesbpeiente «++ -25% 


Furnaces, Soldering. 
Burgess No. 3 Gem, tin reservoir. ...$7.00 
Burgess No. 3 Gem, copper reservolr, 8.50 

Fuse— # 1000 ft 
Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.$2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2.86 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 3.85 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 4.85 
Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 5.60 
Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.50 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.00 


Chases. Molasses— 


Stepbin’s b Seow secnqeoe ee a 
Stebbin’s Genuine............. 6021081 
3tebbin’s Tinned Ends............ 08108 
sere Hard os edceseeeses 508108 
ancotns ecccoseccoces 

bon ea Di sbekaeanads aehmpemamndiiy 


Boss, 
Not ot ‘No. 2, $8; me 8, $9; No. 4, 
$10 60% 10&108 


Leccecaccdecese ecccseeuese 
Gauges. 


Markin Mortive, Be... -.----..- 00a 
Starret os Surface, Center and Scratch. 


Wire, low list..........+.+++.++- 
Wire, Wheeler, Madden & Co 
Wire, Morse’s... ....... ese 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’ 

Wire, P.S. & W.Co.... 


Gimlets— 


Nail and Spike.. - 
“ Eureka ” 
“ Diamond ” Gimlets 
pouste Sue ms son’ 
uble Cut, Iv 
Double Cut, Douglass’ .. eiesenaanniiaa 
“ Bee,” @ gr $12 25@25£54 










eee eeeee seeeeeee 


Glue— 

tee Pa ape Sadie cxonumn - ene 
pton’s Liquid ...........+++- ondinanent 
improved Process......-....+++ 25@254£5% 


Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Grease, Axle. 


Fraser’s ...... kes OD On eae 
Fraser’s, in boxes....... 89. 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in oxs.. ‘ doz 1b 
20; 2 B $2.00 
om 8 Betneiae. ‘orgnage 35¢ 
wer grades, 8 ran 
es, spec: wre 00 


Grindstenes— 
Small, at factory.... ..¥# tom $7.50@9.00 


Grindstone Fixtures—See Fixtures. 
Grindstone. 


Hack Saws—See Saws. 


Hafts. Awl. 
Sewing, Brass Fer.# ie. + finan 
Pat. Sewing, a $1. -. 408108 
Pat. Sewing, Long..... ocge t dos 


Pat. Peg, P Pain Tay To 
Pat, Peg, Leather he gr $12.00 


Halters. 
Covert’s, Bowe, in. Jute...... --. 50@2% 
Covert’s, in. nee pesaed - 5025 
Covert’s Ad}. Rope . 40825 


Covert’s Hemp on aaa Cattle’ 
Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 
601 


Covert’s Adj. Web Halters...... -- 3522 4 


Hammers— 
Handled Hammers— 


Maydole’s, list Dec. 1,’85....... 25&10@358 
Buffalo Hammer Co.........- 
Humason & Beckley ......... 
Atha Tool Co........... eccces 
Fayette R. Plumb.......... ee 
——— fammond & Son........-. 

OE idn ss cnesetage= <sccceess 
Hartford, Nail Hammers...35£10@40&5% 
a en os, Pac aoe 
Magnetic Tac 08. 

Di dicccnccdnecencocececsostseucese 30108 
saloon TOGE WOFMB.. cece cccccccesed — 
Warner & Nobles.........-...0-+++++ 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox ..... .....-...+. 408 
Sargent’s. .33442108 

Heavy ‘Hammers and ud Sledgeo— 
3D and ee. “s Ss 
3to5 B. ees 






Over 5 DB. ‘oD 
Wilkinson’s Smiths......... 1044¢@11¢4B 
Handcuffs and Leg lrons—se 
Police Goods, 
Handles— 


Atkins’ No. 1 Loop, # pair, 28¢; No, 
13¢; No. 6, 16¢; No. 2 and No. 
Reversible, 18¢. 

Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 

Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles, 50¢....601 


Cas whens: cuacnsdéasents See 
fron, Wrought or Cast— 
oe 
hassomeaehe 2 
Reda. “90.90 aan “8 136 1L.ou 
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Hogein’s Latches.......... tos soggase 

ze Iron Drop Hatches “@ don? 

Jap’d Store Door ee $1. wale 
— $1.10; 1 ~ sine” $0.88 .. 


Bara Doo peeeneeees ee *“ioai0s 

est and riultdion® bones sebonenasponsensetl 70% 
eo 

Saw and Plane,..,..... 


penis aaphes shaShedead gr $2.00 
Kory w hiccaed (hiae! ase’d.¥ gr 4.50) ¥ 
iokory Firmer Chisel, | -¥ ar5.00| = 
pple Firmer Chisel, assed ® gr 5.00 = | ro 
Opie Firmer Chisel, large.. Fare. 00 [ > 
Socket Firmer Chisel, ase’d...# gr 3.00 | » 
Socket Framing C hisel, ass’d. Per5.00) co 
J. 8. Smith & Co.’s Pat File............ 50 
le, assorted....... ¥ er? 75 
Auger, pees puhesie eer : oo 50% 
uger, large........... er 
Pat. Auger, Ives’..... dssessens give -80&109 
Pat. Auger, Douglass......... # set $1.2/ 
Pat. Auger, Swan’s..... ...... # set $1.0 
oe, Rake, Shovel, &c. ...... .... 50a 
Hangers— 


Barn Door, old pias. - COXK10& LO@704 
Barn Door, New England. ..d0&10&10@70 
Samson Steel Anti-Friction....-...... 55% 
nck nc cnsowisehnons 55% 
oy ‘oo a icheees Tr 








ang 60&1048 
— oma Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co. ‘aoe 
Climax Anti-Friction.................. 55% 
Climax Anti-Friction for Wood ss 
Zenith for Wood Track................58 55% 
ee EN EE ae 4 
Challe BD: TROOP... s cceunanchepuanal 
Beerlina’s Impved (Anti-Friction). aeRO 
Victor, No. 1, $15.00;; No. 2, $16.50; No. 

$13. 00 50&24 
10% 
60% 
10% 
60&10% 
. 60&10&54 
0.00; 5 in. 


$12. 50&104 
Terry's Steel Anti-Friction Leader 50&10¢ 
ere Steel Anti-Friction Ideal..50&10% 
*s Patent, Steel Govened. ap apel 50@5% 

‘00d Track Iron Clad, # ft. 10¢..... 50 


eons 
ler Steel Anti- Friction cnabaeull 10% 
Itect, # set $6.00 


arter’s Pat... Oki 10@20%10&104 
’ Anti- Friction. ZOR1 0B 208108104 
ee SELIG NOR 108 


40@4 
ooo ceseccosces ce” 


POORER e CHRO EE Ee eee e ee eee eeeeee 


ee eee eee terse eeseeeees 


TASER eee ees e eer eee wee 


Spat caine 
n. ee! 
Wheel, $21.00. 





Harness Snaps—sSee Snaps. 
Aiatchets— 
American Axe and Tool Co. 
000’s 


Hay and Straw Knuives—see 
Enives. 
Hinges— 


Blind Hinges— 


Clark’s Mortise Gravit 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 


Sosgent’ 8, No. 12.. 





75&10@55&10&5% 
i 7&10&104 
‘8 Gravity. besean ""75&i0@75&10R5% 





Clark’s Genuine —_— 
O.S., Lull & Porter 
Acme, Lull & es 
Queen City Reversible. . “Wa iREw TER 
Clark’s Lull & Porter, Nos. Meal 1 


ecccccccsscescscocceses 0&2 


2,2 
erent Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
Sis se Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick, 


Gate — 
eee. sevnncgseun # doz $4.40, 60% 
ebneéesen . Subsectashe # doz $7.00, 55% 
N. E Reversible...... # doz $5.20 ‘55&10% 
Clark's, Nos. 1, 2. etree” 60&1085% 
Y. State pnosececsees # doz $5.00, 55&10¢ 
auuaanie : sanenawe bonnie # doz $12.50, 504 
on Sense...... #® doz pair $4. 50, 50% 
Seymour's papiaieeepadentay’ ssh 10% 


Shepard’s 
Reed’s Latch and Hinges. ® doz $12.00 


gue 1 St Sorine r Blank Butts........ 405 
— oa" ® am, oe AE 


ween” nes Sateen were 


THE {RON AGE 








Acmeé....... cosse oe eccccvocceces este 
Sy Se -25& 10% 
Empire and Crown.......... ercecece «+208 
Hero and Monarch ........+«.00++++ ee 
American, Gem, and Star.......... ++ «208 
SPINEL. cone duvets dtuenbubéoseode eo0s 08 20% 
Barker’s Double Acting............... 254 
Union Mfg. Co 25% 
Bommer’s ... 80% 
oa: 30% 
c ood 
Wiles’... - 
— 
pes. . 40% 
hel fabie.. 60% 
bampion. ieibiedheswennenabusennhinngal 60% 
Bards ley’s PRCOME. ..cccccccccccoccecces 404 
oo Bos tae genes ele 508104 
Niagara, Ho ck pattern, per 
SG as: neeiwexanse : alin e; oseanwell $14.00 
Wrought lron Hinges 
List February 14, 1891, 
|. rrr 50&10¢ 
Corrugated Strap ‘and T. 1 ao ~ 
to 12 In., ° 
— es om and } 14 40 20 in, ¥ D.31¢¢ 
iecieae “+++ (229 to 36 in., ® ®. Se 
ig in., ® Bas 
Screw Hook and Eye Bt in., ® Mm 554 
n.,% DB ane 


Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 32 aa 34 
60&10% 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and 234 
55&108 
Rolled PIAS. ...ccccccccecccscccescs 70&10¢ 
Mates ROIGOG. «0. 0ccccreccegsc-cese 70&10% 
Plate Hinges {8,10 & 12in., ® B..... 5¢ 
“Providence ” over 12 in., # D.....4¢ 
Hoer— 
Eye— 
DD, BS TE Gam O Ry oun cic cccecogsacecoccscaye 20% 


Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. .45&5% 
Lane’s Razor Blade, Scovil Pattern. ..30% 
payers, ° sc. es spbcoeeten 45&5% 
andus' ‘001 Co a 

— Axe and Tool Co,, 8. & O. > 50&10&5 
Chattanooga ‘Tooi Go., 8. & 0. Pat..60& 

5@60&10% 
I: ctininnt Hieckck umneiens -«--60&10¢ 


Garden, Mortar, &c.. 


65&5@65&1048 
Planter’s, Cotton &e 


65&5@65&10% 






oe ae 
Magic... . .# doz $4.00 
Hog en. ae and Seno -See 
Rings and 
Hoistin A ratus—See Ma 
chines, foisting. _ 


Hollow-Ware—See Ware, Hollow. 
Holders. 


eas Pihca secs +e ® doz $18.. ...60% 
Bit. 
Extension, 


Barber's, ¥ doz $15.00.......40@40&108 
Ives, ® doz $20.00......... 60&5@60& 10% 







oe 
Bird jun en list. 
Bird Cage, Reading.......... 60&10&104 
Clothes ne, Sargeni’s list.. 
Clothes Line, Reading Le 

60&10@60&10&10% 

titans Semis es. are soeioging 

arness, Reading lis’ 85a Osan 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s lis 

1 
Coatand rat Reading sou eeiOgnnsiog 
Tt sii Iron— 


CORRIOM. .> cn enscarcosnecesncnnnes oz $1.25 
Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mallet & ifamdic’ W’ks). 


Tassel and Picture are (tT. 2 & 8S. Mfg. Co.).. Box 
Wrought Staples, =a pe 
rought Goods. 


Wire— 
“ Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 


ee RRO Re eRe eee eee eee ewes ee etenee 


Indestructible Coat and Hat.. 
Wire Coat and Hat, Standard 
Handy Hat and Coat.. 
— Ceiling Hooks. 








Atlas, Coat and Hat........... stoeenend 
Miscellaneous. 
Grass.No.2, $2.00: No. 3, $2.25; No. 4, $2.50 
GU ccchancsasasabnee # doz $2.25 
TT icnempetnasionnne uum Co@G0% 
Whiffletree—Patent...........ceeeseeee 


Hooks and Eyes—Malleable a 


Hooks and Eyes—Brass. 
Fish Hooks, American. . 
Bench Hooks ............ 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse. 
Herse Shoes—See Shoes, Horse, 





Hose, Rubber— 


Com petition..........eseeee sees T5@75&54 
Standard............ 60&10&5@GH0£10& 104 
MUNI. snccnnngesseegnceses scones W&10@6CS 
N. Y. B. & P. Co., Para....... 5 


N.Y. B. & P. Co., Extra....... 
N.Y.B.&P. Co.. Dundee... "0&10 @ 604 


Huskers— 
Blair’s Adjustable........ ..¥ gr $8.00 
Blair’s Adjustable Ciipper.. --@ gr 7.00 
Hubbard’s Solid Steel.......... ¥er 4.50 

Indurated Fiber - Ware -— S8ee 

Ware, Indurated Fiber.— 
lrens. 
Sad— 
From 4 to 10, at factory ...# 100 B, 
$2.80@$2.40 

Self-Heating............... ¥ doz #9.00 net 
Self-Heating, Tailors’....¥# doz $18.00 net 
= Pott’s Irons.... o b. cesses 





nterprise Star Irons. peter 
XX Cold Handle Sad Irons ... 05S 





[dew Irons new Met. mee 10& 10% 


eae TOMB. .cccoccs coccccgcacs 
B Dy Dak canauesdeed a ¢ 
sivimed Fluter amd Sad iron, ¥ 


Fox Favenciis: Self-Fhater ® doz $24.00 
Chinese Laundry (N.E. Butt Co.) 8¢¢, 15% 
New Engtand..... . sc. cseesseeeee ¢, 154% 


Sensible, list Fan. i ctce 
Sensible Tailor’: ao ints 
National Seif-Heating. . s0006 


Soldering 
Ce eee iad D 2g ioe 
Irons, Pinking, per doa., 65¢. 
Jack Screws—See Screws. 
Jacks, Wagon. 





Kee tles— 


| Te ¥ D.. 
Brass larger than ji? in. ee 


"a oS 


MP Wsabdndaconne secenenus 26¢ 2446 
Enameled and Tea—See Hollow Ware. 

Keys— 
Lock Asso’n list Dec, 30, 1886...50&10@ 
Eagle, Cabinet, & 835g OK 

iO, Onbinet, BO: ....cccccccccsed 

Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks............... 40% 
Hotchkiss, Co aaeee and Timned........ 40% 
Hotehkiss’ P: GRA COD. .cccccegnsasve 35% 
Ratehet Bed Keys.. # 


Wollensak Tinned 


Knife Sharpeners—See Sharpen- 
ers, Knife. 


Knives. 
Buteher, Shoe, &o— 
“aes Butcher Knives, tst Oct. 1 


Ames’ Butcher Knives. . 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &e J 
Jordan’s AaAl, Butchers’, st... “net 
Nichols’ Butcher Knives. ‘ audios 
w.w Wilson, Butcher, 6 in., , $2. 0@ ; 

in., $2.70 ; 8 im.,. $3.80, ac. 
Ames’ Shoe Knives.........c....00. 20@254 
Ames’ Bread Knives. ¥ doz $1.50, 15@204 
Moran’s Shoe and Bread 





Reet eee eeeseees 


Hay and Straw........... See Hay Knives, 
Table and Pocket............. Seo Cutlery. 
Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 


00 
Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.... SS 





Hay and Straw— 
htning..Mfrs’. price # doz $18.00, 254 
ay But jobbers cut this 
often 0 ceiling at - @ $8.50. 
vo 408 





ne —. 
Am. aa caualiey, w 
2 blades, $12 
throp’s 
eee ¥ doz, sini 00; Double, $3 
soaloosos 
a 


Be alo Adjustable......8 don ea 00 
Buffalo Double Adj’tabie, ? Gos $8.00 mses 


Knebs— 





1 65a 
Carriage, Jap........... w ao to aig els 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, ‘we. 408 
eieiting Sargent’ 55&108 
elting, BPR. vccccces eee 
Melting, Reading. anononsan sacesuee 35&108 
Melting, Monroe’s Pat...® doz $4.00, 40% 
Melting, P. 8. & Wie eccsce sees B5RL0@408 
a eee 30% 
Lanterns— 
Tubular— 
Plain with Guards, ® doz...........$3.50 
Lift Wire, with Guards............ 3.75 
Square Plain, with Guards.......... $3.50 
. Lift Wire, with Guards.......... $4.50 
ithout Guards, 25¢ # doz less, 
Miscellaneous. 
Police, ay $6.00; Medium, cathe 
Large, $9.75........+. teeaseeeeeees 


Lawn Mowers—See Mowers, me 
Leaders, Cattle. 


Humason. Beckley & Co.’s............. 704% 
BOPROREE. occccccccccccccccseccesed Snenes 
SG c00e scegencee cose S.s00 need 
Peck, Stow & W. Co..,.... eee * 6b 10% 
Lemon Squeezers—See Squeezers, 
Lemon. 
Lifters, Transom, 
Wollensak’s : 
Class 3 ana 4, Bronzed pap evvcceces 60% 
Class 3 and 4, Bronze a . 


Class 3 and 4 Brass.... 
Skylight Lifters ide @ wa 
wn, d Shield 


seeeeeee 


Iron + 50&1081 10&24 
Brass. Rea] Rronze or Nicke! Plate 808 











Reeetes......... rs ++ ooeevee SORIORSR 


Unter — PeriTr TS TTT TTT TTT TTT 
SNE ll Runtnrcsscsnesteoctitees ae 
Imperial..... We cccepoces coedeccves 


Lines— 
Cotton and Liner Fish. Draper’s...... 
Draper’s and Set ater evseaies ° 
Draper’s Masons’ Linen 

1.25; No. 2, $1.75; No. 8, 8 $2.28, No.4 

£76; NO, 6, 68.95.......cscccseees std ay 

Cotton Chalk’..........+++ .s....,. 
Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 444, Wiiio,* 
Stiver Lake, _ neetees, No. ©, 96.00; No. 

1, $6.50; , $7.00; Ne. 3, $7.50 


eee es Fee we eeeeeeeeeeeseeees sesees 


Mason’s Linen, eh 334, $1.50; No. 4, 


$2, .00; No. 4 
Mason's Colored Cotton. pi Gaceicnn uae 
Wire Clothes.. Nos, sifo 19 20 

SS kcnsiin 560 00 $850 $3.00 


‘| Ventilator Cord aie Braided, 


Whtte or Drab Gotton..#® doz $7.60, 208 
—- < onl 


Fagle ae rary Par- " List March, 84, rev 


ker ood a. Jan.1,’85..: 
Deitz, Nos. 36 to 39......... saeenntanendl 40% 
Deitz, a +4 63 neenes ceosgengund 40&104 
Deit: 08, tO 96........ . evccesces as 
Stoddard EN csncan sens cane oe 
= Ciasa pion ” Night Latches......... 
_ oe wae snnegce ee coe 402105 


teeter en aee 


Door Locks, Latches, &c. 
a, Se Mfg. Co. ,Mst Mar.20, 





De ecg ere p+ net 
Sarwan: & Co.,list Aug.1,’88| Prices 
deans Ob. list} Often 


Ree Sn a oe made. 


List Dec. 23, ’84. 
Brittan, Grahem & Mathes 
on Mfg. Co.’s 
Eureka, Eagle Lock Co............+« 
poner. ae A. ERP Re 
Romer’s Scandinavian, &c., oe th te to 


A. B. Deiés........... openderenece an 
Champon Padbocks..............00000.40% 
Hote 








No. 41 ine... a © seoxsane **-tORIOs 
No. 61 line....... eacer,, > ep cence 5064 
NO. BI UMS... cccccccccccevccccccece cost OS 


Sash, dc. 
=> 1, $10; No, 2, $8 ® gr.. . 


Reese 4 eee eeeeeeeeene eee 





408 

Br’zed 00 
Common Sense, Nickel Pla’ om 

# gr $10.00 
Dasvense He Ox, vii. epanenceeseseas ee Oe 

‘cmpenat ) eeereeeeee eeeeree oe 

Kem EE it nenek od 10% 
\ A. list Feb. 15, 1886..... 70% 

ead WONEEOS. canaccconceesd 10% 

Hugupin’s ee eRRRCNS «no 000 aaa 

ew Sash Locks..... d 

e aad“ ¥ Practical”. ..... och 16qek sinaey 

Wer Patent,.......cccee 

Liesehe’s, “Nos. 100 and 110, 

105, $10. aasaeeerea en 
Davis, oan Barnes Mfg. . 508 
Champion Safety, list March 1 1, 1888" 
Ae ebqocccccgnnecaras 704% 
er ¥ gro $4.80 


Lumber Tools—See Tools, Lumber 


Lustro— 
rage Bottles....# dos, $7, 9 a 


Seen ee eee eee © Bees eeeese’ 


M.. achines, 


Boring— 

Without 

Augers. Upright. A 
Do las. .50 $6.7 508 
Snell's . hice’s Pat. 5.50 6.75. 40&10810% 
Jennings ebnae kre 5.50 6.75.456@45&108% 
Other achines... BBB B.7Boc..cccccce eee 


Phillips’ Patent 
with ~q coo VRBO FEO. cccccee 


Flut 


Knox, siech t a 25 St} 358 
Knox, 6-inch Rolls,....... .60 each 
Eagle, 34-inch Roll: tii yaebete seco BOS 
Eagle, 54¢-inch Roll, $2.85........ ..... 
Crown, 4 in., $3.50; 6 in., $4.00; 8 in,, 
GB.S0 CRED ncccccccce. cecccsccees 
Crown Jewel, 6in....... . $8.50 each, 35% 


American, 5 in., $3.00; 6 in., $3.40; 7 in., 
BO CRGRcc ccc ccccccccccccssoesoseoses ry 

Demestis Fluter “each, $1 

Geneva Hand Fluter, White ‘Metal oes 


Crown Hand Fluter, Nos. 1, 
$12.50; 3, $10. O00 seagsedesecse ++. BOB 
Shepard Hand ter, No. &% 8 dos 


1580. ..... te aes see-es- seeee oo! 
































March 5, 1891 THE IRON AGE, 4.9 
8 Hand Fluter, No. 110 ® doz os pent, er 0. 1, 081% on tron Pia 1anesa— oleae 
eccccsepegecseecce No. 2, oe. 50) ley’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).. — Sere, Bast Malverne . ......- 0000 
Hand Fiuter, No. 05 # dos | Universal, # dos $3. *a00 “a wrk: ° 40&10@40&10&10s | Piteher Spout, Best Makers... ..6 W008 
wtanheees 40% | Domestic, # doz $2.50........... art Miscellaneous Planes Canker R. & L. Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods. 70@ 
Clark’s Hand Fiuter. + ‘doz $15. BPr cece 35% | Chamvien ® doz Pv <ccdvncns . oe GOED. sede Beectegune 20&10@20& 10&108 P h 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron,  Slotor Planes (Stanley R, & L.Co.). Saddian? or Brive, geet, © ésn 
¥ doz $15.00.....30% acking, Steam— 0K 104208 108 10% Bemt hed C 1D: gens 
Buffalo ......- ¥ dos 10.00 °::::106 | P*Rabase “Seoer's from Planes...;-......+.+ 85@36&108 | BemisaCall Co’s ates ‘ingneld a Drive, toaee 
eriien Mal. CO."B.. 2. eee 40@4 $2.50@' 
Moore's Hand Hoist, with Lock Standard Davie’: Iron Planes 2.2... tna sonlos one acne Pad. wd = oo 
a eas cares, of xT S25. ee. £5% | Birmingham Plane Co. ........50@50&10% Bemisk CallCo,’sSpring and Cheek. “hon 
Moore’s Differential Pulley Biock.. 5) 0 y BaP. 0... Seam --.50% | Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting. ..20&10&108 | Solid Tinners’,P. aw ¥doz$1.44, 55% 
Energy Mfg. Co’8.........0.00eees sees q z- BRP: 2: Empire. ..... yacsesen + Bk Chaplin’s Iron eed enseocsa .-40@40&108 | Tin’rs’ Hollow Punches P.3.8W. to oiaas 
ing— ; " Sargent’s 30&10@30£10&10% | Rice Hand Punches ...............++ -- 15% 
Anth my way ne, ¥ dos No, 1, 851; No. coking, Srandard.@ © 80¢,...S0630854 | standard TOOL CO...+..--eesee0: 50@50&53 | Avery's Revolving 40% 
nthony ; 3 3 ce neous— a ec eccccccesecscceeses 
2, $15; No. American Packing.......... 1o¢@li¢ ¥ > Seer ca $5.00@85.25 to £ OSE OSE SES PURE, CSR See 
Mallets. ussia Packing ............+cssees 4¢ ME SN dncldenadcwéevsvdcedhduacadane 
HICKORY «esos cove 20¢10@208108108 | Cotton Packing “22.01... isg@ite # B | Ome reistle. gsaoq | Sliding Door. Wr't Brass, ¥ 0 35¢......15% 
ET a TT ee | BUtMececcsccceecens es sasetunasde 7¢@8¢ # ® | Sandusky.....| ws” | Siidiug Door, Bronzed Wr't Iron. . # ft. 7¢ 
eS hy Ee ON, wr? Seles eas : WAS Wa WR botcsesciceseustaraides 209 | Sliding Door, trom, Fainted.® toot 4¢, 408 
Mattocks. Regular lis Saree Cece Plates. Per poor le en $9.80 2.80 3.40, 108 
*G0&10@60810854 Pails IT | avdiidentiicrniics ® ® 6¢@6%¢ | B.D. forN.E.Hangers— F 
Measures— ° Pliers and Nippers— Small. Med. 
. . oa Button’s Patent...............- ) Per 100 feet....$2.15 2.70  3.25..net 
Standard Fiberware, No. 1, peck, ¥ Galvanized Iron Hall's Ne .T Serres oer in. Terry's Steel Rail, fetta. ..ce =e 
dozen, $4; 44-peck, $3.50. Quarts 10 12 14 ’ Vv 
“a s Aill’s Light Weight, # doz. $2.75 3.00 3.25 $21.00 W dos ......... ..... 20&10@: ictor Track Rail, 7¢ ® foot........ 
Meat Cutters—See Cutters, Meat. il’s Heavy Weight, ¥ dz. 3. 00 8:25 3.75 | Humason & Reckley Mfg. Co. .50@50& Carrier Steel Rail, # foot ..........-.. 74 
Mills. Se nscsines pennsceom 2.50 2.75 3.00 Lindsay's G1aNt...... .60.+seeeeereees 40g | Moore's Wrought Itom......ccssss000 
Coffee— Sidney Shepard & Co...... 2.35 2.85 3.06 | G88 Pliers......... .. Sorte tte es ceeeserees 60% | Rakes— 
OT --.. cc occeocee. cc 2.50 2.75 3.4 Gas Pliers, Custar’s Nickel Plated. .60&5¢ | Cast Steel, Association goods. ..66%4@708 
Box and Side, List Jan. 1, 1888.... 60&2% | rire Buckets......... .... 2.75 3.25 on Eureka Pliers and Nippers..... seneves 40% | Cast Steel, outside goods 
American, Enter = Mfg _ 208104305 Buckets, see Well Buckets. Russell’s Parallel..............scceseees 25% 60&10&10@70&5% 
The Swift, Lane Bros............... 20&10% Indurated Fibre Ware—25% {é S. & W. Cast Steel caadgen- a seeceeees IE v ciccnnsnneesescdnsnnnns O&5S 
Mincio Ratves — See Knives, | 3tar Pails, 12 qt ............... ¥ dos $6.00 S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, | Gibbs Lawn Rake. .--2°2..: $12.00, 50815 - 
mers | Wire, Stable and Miik, 14 qt . % doz c ‘a P add 6% dis 10% | Canton Lawn Rake.. $9.00, 50&10 
Méncing. Btanderd Flore Ware— arew’s Pat. Wire Cutters............ 20% Ft, . Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peer- 


Moelasses Gates—See Gates, Mo- 
lasses. 

Moeney Drawers — See Drawers, 
Money. 


Mowers, Lawn. 
Pennsylvania New ¥odel, Excelsior, 


( ontinental, Phila., &c. -CO@60R5S 
Other Mecbines............. 60&10&5@70% 
NMazzies— 
GALSCT .occrccccesrcccccocs # doz, $3.00, 25 4 


Natt. 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nails, Papered. 
Association list, July 15,’89..... 75&10% 
TEE METERS Bacs tovedcocecccescoss 70% 
Wire Nails, Standard Penny 
Card June 1, ’80, base..... 792.95 @ $2.45 
——. vY 7 ~_ 


aueatie.” + On Be 2¢ 254 oe 28¢, 


Clinton, Fin..19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ use. eadieg 80a 
Essex 


“ee het ‘ ogdiei0ei0s 


Lyra. .....19¢17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.....30% 
Snowden 19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.. ...30 % 
Putnam......23¢21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢. 
000 & in year 15¢ 
er 23¢ 21¢ 20¢ ee 18¢..1244&54 
Narthwest'na6e 23¢ 22¢ 2Z1¢ Be. 
@25&5% 


Globe ........23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢. sass 
Boston. .......28¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢. 


Bi Crrcecseeee 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ She S16. kbs 
C. B.-K...... .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21 21¢. 
25% LO@3344&54 
Maud 8.......25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢. 
&10 % 


Champlain .28¢ 6¢ 25¢ 24¢ ~~ 


H 28 26¢ —s oe 
aven. 

cerenue ape new tg aS 
Champion ...25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 
108105 


* 
Capewell.....28¢ 26¢ 5¢ es 23¢. 


uw” 
Star..........23¢%1¢ vel Og 18¢ 
10 10g 10812194 
Qpeher. eeesee ose 21¢ 2¢ Me Be atseat % 
estern.... — 20¢ 10¢ 18¢...40&1048 
} A eocccceccces sovee Ld @ DB, 
Picture— 
Brass Head, Sargent’s list.....50&10&104 
Brass Head, Combination list..... 50&104 
Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list .50&10&10¢ 
Porcelain Head, ‘Combination re 
Niles’ MN ye Freed. dicacseaecetaen 
Nail Pullers.—See Pullers, a 
Nail Sets.—See Sets, Nail. 
Nut Crackers.—See Crackers, Nut. 
Nuts—List Dec. 18, 1889, 


Square, Hex, 
Hot Pressed.......5.40¢ 6.00¢ off list. 
Cold Punched,.... 5.00¢ 5.10¢ off list, 
In packages of 100 BD, add 1-l0¢ # BD, 
net: in packages less than 100 D, add 
g¢ # DB, net. 


Ct ceseceeceee @ D 7@74¢ 
U.S. Navy..... Secevooceccoeness # Babee 


} apt Sateen  54e@5ig¢ 
Ollers— 

Di OE TOR co cccccoccecoscsones 65&10@704 

Brass and Copper ...... 50&10@50&10&54 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 

$3.60; No. 2, $4.00; No. 3, $4.40 '® dos. 
10@10&54 

Malleahie, Hammers, Old Pattern, same 


list . 
Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon *Zinc, ° 


60&10&104 
Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Brass..... 504 
Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc............... 60% 


Olmstead’s Brass and Copper eee 





Broughton’s Zinc.......................60% 

Broughton’s Press cocccecs eocece ¥ eccee a . 

Steel, Draper and Wiiiiams......." 5 
Openers, Can, 

esmenese’s Comes eevccee # qos 8 00, aoe 


pense. ocecccccenccescee “gen 
reeeneee oat 1 be tbe oO 
ea French. 


aoe 556003 
No, 5, tron eae 
Eure! 0% rigtt 103 


ass patongecen 
Sardine Scissors........ icles 2 753.0. 
Star 


pdnenene + eneanneanecaseannes am.76 
Sprague, No. i, $2.00 "2, #i36° ate’, 


Excelsior No. 1 $2.50; No. 2, $1.59. oe tos 


Plain. Decr’d 
Water Pails, 12qt., perdoz..$4.00 $4.50 
Dairy Pails, 14 gt., per doz. 4.50 6.00 
Fire ails, No. i, 2 qt. perdoz 4.50 
Fire Pails, No. 2, 14qt.per doz 5.00 















Sugar Pails pdeesecaccsosecces 6.00 6.50 

Horse Pails......... sovcccces OO 

BET POEs ccccsccocceceee 4.00 

Slop Jars (bal. trap)......... 8.00 9.00 

Chamber Pails, 14-qt........ 6.50 7.50 
Pans. 

Dripping. 

Small; izes........ 000 -eseveceece 8B OMe 
ey rarer sosee -@ DB OME 
Silver & Co, (Covered)... Dcatneawice aahdadad 408 
fry— 
Stepdere ia: 
ee aos. 98.00 $3.75 4. 25 t4.75 $5.25 
oa" .86.00 $7.00 $8.00 $0'00 
Polished, ‘regular goods. --70&109 
Acme Fry FOES cccsve escesececsssd 60&10% 
7 and Cloth— 
and Emery— 
List April BE. 1BGG. 2 cvcsccevecee 50@50&10% 
Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth..... 30% 
Parers. 

Apple. : 
Advance. ececuscoes Se cecceccese # doz $4.7 
PBNE. voccccccccesescccuese --# doz 56.25 
Bonanza........ Coe cosccetoccen each 5.00 
Champion. secseeeneesonsen ene doz 7.25 
DQI1BY ...corcccccsecces e --#@ doz 4.00 
DOROY . oc cccccccce cocccccsccces each 7.50 
Bureka, 1888. .......ceceesees --each 16.00 
Famil 7 tay State...... eos eee. + @ GOB 12.00 
Favorite ...... ecccvecccocseseve # doz 5.00 

pa ehasusheceoue evecceccecee@ GOB 6,25 
Gold Medal........ ecccuvceceses Pdoz 4.00 
DOU. ccvenseceocecesave: seqseces dos 4.00 
Improved Bay State..# doz 27.00 @ 30.00 
Little Star...... -#@ doz 4.50 
Monarch........ -¥ doz 13.50 
New Lightning -#@doz 5.50 
Oriole. . -#doz 4.00 
Penn... ¥doz 4.00 
Pertection. Fdoz 4.00 

ca pees #doz 4.00 
ae Table. ¥ doz 6.00 
Turntable doz 4.50 
Victor...... 3.50 
Waverly....... 4.00 
White Mountain..... 4.00 
Tsk Gichocccocesecccces sesees ° 4.25 
Tivccocecss 5.75 
 aanegeys ° 6.50 


White Mountain ..............8 doz $4.50 
Antrim Combination.........# doz $5.50 


TOGSIOE ce cccescoccccccess sees dos $13.50 
SAPAUOA. .....ccccseccccccesees @ GOB $5.50 
Pencils— 
Faber’s Carpenters’....... .. high list 504 
Faber’s Round Gilt,....... eee @ STO $5.25 
DERORS TABG .occcsec.ccccece .-¥ gro - 
Dixon’s Lumber.............+. ¥ gro 
Dixon’s Carpenters’ ...... .....0+ soeios 
Picks— 


Railroad or Adze Eye, 5 to 6, $12.00; 
6 to 7, $13,00.....-..... 6010 @60&10&5% 


Picture Nails.—See Nails, Picture. 
Pinking Irons.—See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins. 


Bow— 
Humason, Beckley & Co.’s.........60&109 





nt & Co’s. *Si7 and $18. be ese 60&104 
Pec , Stow & Ww Co.. - 1&10@50R10 £54 
Curtain— 
SNE, GUE. 0 6cncceceses.covcce ccecce GS 
White Enamel.;...... . net 
Escutcheon, 
Iron, list Nov. 11, 1885. .50&10@50&10&54 
BEREB. .cccrcccceseccccccccoccceces 60@60&54 
Pipe, Wrought lron— 
List September 18, ue 
and under, Plain ...............«+ 
t and under, Galvanized ............ “- 
14g and over, Plai sé ds dteseeede eeueees 60% 


and over, Galvanized ............4746¢ 
Boiler Tubes, Iron, all sizes.......-....50% 


Planes and Plane Irons— 


Wood Planes— 
I cant aacndentwesausen «+2026 
Sench, First Qual ee"* eoeccecess OR 2E 
J... 


Second Qual eenqnenias. ce 
Benen, second quali, Lo). "2! soatos 


Morrill’s Parallel, # doz, $12.00... .30&5% 
Cronk’s 8 in., $15.00; 10 in. $21. 00, 


40@40&54 
Plumbs and Levels— ws 
Regular List ........... 70&10@70&10&104 
Ss sctas audecudiucsadescaaedn’ 504 
Pocket Levels.......... 70&10@70&10&104 
Davis Iron Levels..............ceccesees 
Davis’ tnclinometers dianeaneuauaes io&los 
— hers. 


Bishop’sI. X. L. 
Bishop’s O. K.... 
Bishop’s Pioneer. . 
Bishop’s American.. 
Eagle, Double Stale. 
Eagle, a Stale.. 
Buckeye, Single Stale. «.# doz $2.75 
Police Goods. 
R.L, Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00® doz 101 
R I. Tool Co., Leg Lrons, $25.00 # doz 109 
ONION Wcccisuan’ cutbaeubiuniecevecenes ead 259 
oon 2 teocoves Handcuffs: 2 Hands, 
Polished doz $48.00; Nickeled, 
$57.00: 3 ‘Hands Polished, ¥ doz 
$72.00; Nickeled, $84.00......'........ 25% 
J. P. Lovell’s Police Goods.. esees »20% 
Polish, Metal. 
Prestoline. Massassee oc ceeae Sccccecccecocsct Oe 
2 , as: 33 
Gaston’s Silver Compound....... ane “Baste 
Polish, Stove. 
oa Dixon’s........... 






# gro $4.7 
Pl hen kanikecieebeddmoseanata # gro $3.7 
Rising Sun, 5 gro lots ........ # gro $5.50 
Dixon’s Plum Deccouccecegenesres # D 8¢ 
Boynton’s Noon Day, ® gro......... 13.00 
Parlor Pride Stove Enamel..#® 
Yates’ oe. s 2. & aw. 


POO BIGGEE cccccccccecccceesse.ce o 
Japanese 
ei sanceseccccnceces ° 
Diamond O. K. Enamei..... & 
Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. 
Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish..#® ¢ 





cal Lee 
Nickel Plate Paste ,......... @ aro #6,00 
Crown Paste..... .® gross, $7.20 
Crown Paste, in 5 and 10° b pails ® » 1z¢ 
Black Flag # gross, $7.20 
Biack Flag. 5 and 10 tb pails,. ...# B, irv¢ 
Black Flag, liquid, in bottles, #gro. 88.10 
Poppers, Cora— 
Round or Square, 1 qt..¥# gr $10.00@10.50 
Round or Square, 14 qt.. rT $15@15.50 
Round or Square, 2 qt..# gr $18.50@19.00 
Post Hele and Tree Augers 
and Diggers—See Diggers, Post 


Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers—See Parers, Potato. 
ots. 
Glue— 
PGE cqnuccosetecececsescocevences ove. 409 
GOMER Lac cacecddseens ecegccecceed 40854 
Family, Howe’s “ Eureka”........... 40% 
Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy” .......... 508 
Presses. 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............. 20&10@308 
Wi cscadavaedeveadedeend-kead ¥ doz we - 
Shepard’s Queen City ......... ....... 
BEDWOR ©. OO. cccccccgccccececess # doz Pt 75 
Pruning Hooks and Shears.— 
See Shears. 
Pullers. 
Nail, 
ra cance cecees ® doz $18.00, 33144 
Curtiss Hammer.............. # doz $9.00 
Giant, No. 1......... eee doz. $18.00, 106 
Giant, No. 2.......... --.¥ doz, $15.00, 104 
ais c06sccensee cece # doz, $9.00, 254 
Palleys— 


Hot House, Awning, &c............ 60&104 
Japanned Screw seveces 6OR104 








Brass Screw .. . 60&108 
Japanned ee ese 
Japanned Clothes Line. -- BOR108 
Empire Sash Pulley..... 55@604 
Moore’s Sash, Anti-Friction............50% 
Hay Fork, Solid Eye, $4.00; Swivel, 
£2.50 hesvenspeeanen-eans i 50&10@50&10&5% 
5 Fork, “ Anti-Friction,” 5 in, Solid, 
2 era 50 
Hay Fork, “F” Common and Pat. 
PE ctanecnecntngencgacerteseees cove 
Hay Fork, Tarbox Pat. BB ache exces 204 
Beg Nee Fork, pees 8 Self-Lubricating .. << 
Taekie Blo Scan, iieadecddenndena See Blocks 


Moore’s saerveetens in. Wheel, # dos 
$12. 408 


eee Coote eeewenee Ferree 


ee eeeee cee cseseese © sens 


rore re Maison St Steel Tooth Lawn =_ 


Razors— 
J.R. Torrey Rasor Co ....ccccccccccces 208 
Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to tos 


Jordan’s AaAl, list Nov. 1, 1889.......50% 

Jordan’s Ojd Faithful, list Nov 1, 89 508 

Galvanic........ Cuseeuecasece # doz $15. 00 
Razor Strops—See Strops, Razor. 
Kings and Ringers. 





Bull Rings— 
# | cain NUt CO... 0s seeececessseseses ess DOS 
henitsadess - 66% &10@ 70854 
Hotchkiss? low list... pi 

Remesca, ote & Cos. hia -70&108 
‘eck, Stow -Co’s. 0&10% 

Ellrich Hdw. Co., White Motet low tae 
bo@s0&10s 


Top of oe Hill Ringers....... 
Top of the Hill Rings......... 
Hill’s approcee Ringers. .... 
Hill’s Old Style Ringers.....# 
Ree SOOM, Kccicdsédecesses ee 
Hill’s Rings... ........ 







Blair’s Hog Ringers............# 
Blair’s Hog Rings 
Champion Ringers 
Champion Rings, Double..... 2 doa 


Brown’s Ringers. .............. R doz 

Brown’s Rings........... # doz $1. 15a. 26 

Electric Hog R'ngs ...#@ doz boxes $1.50 

Eiectric Hog Ringers ....... - 8 doz $2.00 
Rivets and re 

Tron, list Nov. 17, ’87........ oe 

adh aséckdcctatencinenenats 50@50a10¢ 


Coppered Iron, Bettina Brand........40% 
Rivet Sets—See Sets. 









Rods— 
Stain, Brass ..... cece 
Stair, Black Walnut 
Rollers— 
Barn Door, mt’s list 
Acme Moore’s 
a MP éecccesccoscece oo 
Re 
Mania. % in. and larger ...... # D lige 
Pi acdveceucaadeecsnue n.#D12 ¢ 
Manila... i cedmadiid as and 5-i6 in. @ B13 ¢ 
Manila Tarred Rope............ # DB 1loKe 
Manila. Hay Rope............... D D lige 
Pie cccccece 44 inch and larger ® B 7% 
ae -8D 8i4e 
PDB Sige. 
Sisal, Hay Kop -BB 734¢ 
Sisal, Tarred Spe... --8B The 
Sisal, Medium Lathe Yarn...... -ODB 646¢ 
New Zeaiand..}¢ in. and larger # BD 7%¢ 
New Zealand..... -.-. Kinch, ® Db 8i4¢ 
New Zealand .i4 and 5-16 inch, PD ke 
New Zealand, Hay Rope. . . ? DBD i%¢ 
New Zealand, Tarred Kope....% ® 7 4 


Note.—Manufacturers’ prices on above 
Me # D less, f.0.b. factory. 


Cotton Rope. .......... * DB 15@18¢ net 
TORTI. 60 0 -ceceness -. BD 64@O%qe 
Wire— 
List May 1, 1886. 
WOR. cnncccccdbccnnccocccoveseced 82 
Iron, Galvanized........ ....... 4 
SO cccucccestusquecccnein 40&2 
Rules— 
foyee - SERMRS OTR 
Lo 


GOBER, . cvccccccccconcaccees sece-oe 


Saa Irons—See Irons, Sad. 

Sand and Emery Paper and 
Cleth—See Paper and Cloth, Sand 
and Emery. 

Sash Cord—See Cord. Sash. 

Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. 

Sash Weights -See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers— 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 

Saws— 
Disston’s Circular ..... 0 -..s.00 sees 45% 
Diasto: ’s Cross Cuts........ e0. veeese +. 45% 
DsONES HGS occ. ccccccccccecsee eoccceens 
Woodrough & “cParlin. 

Hand, Pavel and Rip ............... 25% 


Narrow Champion Cross Cuts with 
Handles, # foot 





foo 
champion Extra Thin Back Cross 
Cee, B Bien csecccascaceteastnecs 31¢ 
One Man Champion Cross Cuts, # 
Wi nescinduinnan ganna: soccntialasens 40¢ 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. Co. 
Hand, d, Panel and Ri 
Narrow Champion Cross Cuts with 
PIS WF BOGE kn cccccacecencacance 
Comoe Thin Back Cross Cuts, 3. 
Cheaeaion Extra Thin Back Cross 
Ce, WOR. ccccuncrscnaseces cnncagtné 
One Man Champion Cross Cuts, ®  (4°¢ 


| 
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THE IRON AGE, 
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Hammer, Hotchkiss............ 95.08, 305 


Attias’ Clouler Ghingio end Heading... | Tamaner, Bemis & Cail Oo.s us 


8 
Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 
























fi Milk Strainer. 
Smith’s Adjustable Polos $2.00 








ae Smith’s Adjustable T. & C. SS Set 91.25 
# foot 70¢ | Bemis & Call Co.’s Lever an pring 
Atiing’ Apecial Stosl Dexter X OMe og | pemnis & Cail Go's Pints... i a; ie 
Atkins’ Special Stee] Diamond X oe... >, Sad Se." Cross ee ihe Sema is Posted, se dos.. +44 T 
Atkins’ Champion and Electric Tooth | Aiken’s Imitation......... os $7.00, 65&5% | Mesh 24, Nested, # on. [$1.15 1.25 
X Cur ..# foot 30¢ | Hart’s Pat. Lever.. ° — Skeins. Thimble— 
atkins” Holiow. Back X Cuts, .# foot 20¢ | Disston’s Star. .......... osocenp enna 25s * 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and D: OB | LaOpOnd....... ...--00+ osgsa0es 408108 505 | western list.............0++: 75&5@75&10% 
Atkins’ One-Man Saw, with handies, | Atkin’s Lever... ....... # doz No.1, yey Columbus Wrt, Steel. Special net prices 
¥ foot 40¢ | Atkin’s Criterion... ..# dog No. 1, $6.00 | Coldprookdale [ron O..........+++++++ 604 
Peace Circular and MilL.......... .... 45% | Croissant (Keller), No. 1, $15.00; No. No.8 Seneca Falls Pattern... 60% 
—— — — anel and Rip............ es alan ase bee coonemnmansegensene 408108 | Utica P. 8. T. Skeins......-.++s++e0se0e+ 60% 
Toes Cuts...... .... +++. D8 | AVETY 8 SAW Set and FUNCH........---OV® | tice Turned and Fitted........ ....+. 85 
Richardson's Circular and Mill... .454 | Chieftain H. R. Co.’s Superior.......... Utica Turned and Fitted s 
papercuen® x Cane... a ckmbiebbakb ance 458 # dos $15, 503 | siates— 
PD BEE, BIB. 000 c0ccccs =e 
CG BE. Jennings & Co. Hand, Panel Sharpeners, Knife. School, by case....... 50&10@50810&10% 
and Rip.......... g9e0beesees- cencenees 25% | perkins. @naps, Garness, &c.— 
Hack Saws— Applewood Handles... #® doz $6.00, 40% Apchor (T 
Griffin’s, complete. ........... 40&10@508 Rosewood or Cocobolo.® doz $9. 00, 40% Fiten’s 
Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades.. a Hor, 
Star Hack Saws and Blades............ Shaves, Spoke. yo sche nenianse 
Bureka and Crescent. ..............++++ Se: gent’s Patent G jed 
Seroll— eee nee 
Lester, complete, $10.00 Covert, New Patent.. d 
eommrlets #00 Covert, Meow BR. B....ccvcccovcccssces 60&2E 
te Builders’ and Cabinet |= ah Covered Spring..........--ss0+: 
CMP GEERGts chiki peskesverspenabenl ears— 
Barn 1 eee Snaths, Scythe. 
Ca Claes ” American (Cast) Iron. ..76&10@75&1085% | 1 ig¢ 
Saw Frames—See Frames, Saw. Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers. ..# doz $3.75 BU. eseaserereseeeseees 

























Tinners’. 
Seymour's, 


Hee Beene eee ete ee eeeeeneee 


List, Dec., 1881. 
60&10& 10G0081 0810855 


Heinisch’s, List, {oo 188 
60&1 bd 10G60R10810858 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears ........... 
—_ quality C. 8. Trimmers. .80@80&1) 
quality C. 8. Tenens 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Teols—See Tools, Saw. 
Scales— 


Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good FT EUT 4 | Seco 
oz 





BOR10@8081081 04 
Hatch, Tea, No. 161....8 doz 6 75@87.00 Acme Cast Shears 0&104 
Union Platform, Plain..... ... $2. 20 | Diamond Cast Shears .............. 
Union Platform, eee? oe 10@2 r+ ay Cast Shere ccvveemnsngagl 
— 7 ieee bos | Clipper... si Sica tatian ichthgrie ease 
Chatilion’s Fureka..... ........seseees 253 | Howe Bros. & Hulbert 
Chatilion’s Favorite, aia aon | “ane, eee. & Been, Se es 
a ee : FOS | Steel... scceeverces sees sven ernsvee ese 
Richie boa Plat fori 00<o neees 408 | Reet Porgeh, vores, & = Com SONG 
Clauss Shear Co., Japanned ........... 70% 
Scale Beams—See Beams, Scale Chane Shae Onn” Hickolod. anane tisk 606 
Scissors. Fluting.................. 45% | Galvanic, 33¢ to 9 in, # doz, $1.00 # inch 
Scrapere— Pruning Shears and Hooks. 
stable Box Scraper (8. R. & 1, Co.) Sipeeare Cumatnes & don $18.00, stn 
por, Haine. .-..0/¥ doe an or | Dison’ Pr Hidok, # dos $12.00, 
x, BRAINS. 2.00 seccecee loz $6.00, 107 | &. Ss. Lee & Co.’s Pruning Tools........ 40% 
Defiance Box and Ship...... eoecees 20104 | Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, # doz 
Foot cea ee eens enne eas 1 | ean ae varie 
Sai, B. 1. Tool to... anay's Beaming Shea, 9 dase 
Screen Window and Door! Wheeler, M. &C. Co.’s Combination, e048 


Frames—See Frames. 
Screw Drivers—See Drivers, Screw. 
Screws. 


Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, # dos $8.50, 30% 
J. Mallinson & Co., No. 140 20. No.2 7.25 
Pe Wb ccctetsetaspcee 60% 


Tinners’, &c.— 


Bench = Shears and Snips (P. 8. & W.)......20@25% 
oe eee Snips, J. Mallinson & Co... ......++« 33448 
Bench, Iron............ 55&£10@55£10&10¢ 
oh, woot zoe puishennded # doz $2.25} Sheaves— 
ood, 01 er 

Hand, Wood ne BRIG RBRLORS Sliding Door— 
Lag, Brunt Point, list Jan. 1, 1 .75&10¢ | M. W. Co., list July, 1808. .50h16@S0Res 
Coach an Lag. Gimlet Point, list Jan, R. & E., list Dec, 18, 1885..........- 20% 
1 1800. Lomeebiientesenestanneke 756@75&10¢ | Corbin’s list...... ...s0..ee0e «-- COR10R2S 
25&5¢ | Patent Roller................ +++ OOXk1L0R2E 

Patent Roller, Hatflield’s.......... .... 7 


5% 
list oun, 18 
. C0&2% 


Russell’s Anti- Friction, 
Tn tins son0useseese-cnete 


Moore’s Anti-Friction.. 


Sliding Shutter— 
R. & E. list Dec, 18, 1885........ 60k10&24 












Cork— Sargent’s list. .....0..scseecees sees 60&104 
Humason & Beckley Mfg. Co. 40&10@504 Reading list ........c.cseceeeees 60&10&10¢ 
Williameon’s................ 5¢ 1 

e Bros & Hulbert... faq| Ship Teole— 

Machine— Ken & 1, J. WS. .ccccecccesccccescces 20&54 
Mint Head, Ir0n..........02-00.sscecees 555 | Shoes, Horse, Mule, d&e.— 
Bound Head, Iron -.......°.."""""" 504 Alorse 

oaud sai 
Wood— Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoentx, at factory, 
pList Jan January 1, 1801. a -00 
OL | RSS 72164 ) : ‘ule— 
Round Head Iron. : Hs |x & | add $1 # keg to above prices. 
Fiat Head Brass.. . Tigt | Sek 
Round Head Brass 66 <¢$_ 
Flat Head Rronze.. 7zigt | Sea 
Round Read Rronze..  % £1258 
Rogers’ Drive Screws....... 83444 | @ 
Scroll Sawse—see Saws, Scroil. Ton lots Smal! lots 
Scythes. Drop. up ‘o = © bas $1 = $1 pu 
NIN 6. ninamipitgamebiomeiel 40&5@40&104 DP, up to a 36 
SNGcscwccnckckekis tgs COS 40%10@505 | Drop, BBand larger, Yom 1.62 


scythe Snaths—See Snaths, Scythe. Drop, BB and larger, 5-® 


DOR. .cccccecccccescovesses .40 .41 
Sets. Buck and Chilled, 25-™bag 1.57 1.62 
Rnuek and Chilled. 5-® oag .40 41 
Awi and Tool, Dust Shot, 25-® bag...... 2.00 2.05 
Aiken’s Sets, Awls and Tools, Dust Shot, 5-® bag... a5 46 
No. 20, ¥ doz $10.00.............. Shevelx and Spades— 
. raya Ad) Tool Hdis., Nos. 1, $12; 2,818; | ames’ Shovels, Spades, &c., list Nov. 1, 
; SU cic sntuccaeseashssiceaaiionsi cai 
=— Falls Adj. Tool Hdls. Note.—Jobbers frequently give 5@7444 


extra on above. 
Griffith’s Black Irom. ......... .... 50&104 
Griffith’s C. 8 60@60&1 

Griffith’s Solid C. 8, 
St. Louis Shovel Co. 





“— 42,610.50; No. 12.50. .7 
en Secum. ey aneeanS 












1, $7.50; No. 2, $4.00; No. 3, Hussey, Binns & Co.............. « 15@25% 
WU. woccccccccsccccccscescccccccss 80&1 Hubbard & Co..... 7 
Nail— Lehigh Mig. CO......cerccerccecsses 50&1 
Bh, Bie MENGES OO. coczsesecccccsccoccepess 80 s 
ss connsnscnsentiand # gr., 04,0000 35 Payne Petrebone & Son.. .33 
cabo sondanehsebensh= nail * "25 | Remington’s (Lowman’s Pat. )20&1 40m 
a ccninene Baten Lae 27 ¢ Row land’s, Black Lron............ 10% 
Cannon’s Diamond Point. ..¥ gr., Rowland’s Steel............. 6085@608 104 
Rivet. Shovels and Tengs— 
Regular list 
Saw— 
“ sd Sieves— 
Stillman’s Genuine. ..# doz $5.00@7.75, 
40& Mann’s Tin Rim..........6.-sseee0« 50&754 
Stillman’s Imita...... dos Fitses26 Buffalo Metallic, 8.8. & Co.. ae 


SQA0R 105 


Common Lever ...... ¥ doz 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00; Benepe $h00." 


kaseh's. AR Fo. 3 igi logos 


Shaker (Barier’s Pat.) Flour ‘Sifters... 
# doz $2.00 


Electric.............. 
a. &W.8 pee 
Hunter’s s 
Smith's Adjustable Sifters 








vs aos 
+s BGO ©2.00 


Soldering Ironse—See [rons, Solder- 
ng. 


Spittoons, Cuspidors, &c. 
Standard Fiberware— 
Openers 8i¢-inch, # doz., No. 5, $8; 


Spittoons Dais ) SA, No. 1, $4; 10 
and 11 inch. 


Spoke saateetes Shaves, Spoke. 
Spoke Trimmers—See Trimmers, 
poke. 


Spoons and Feruas— 
Tinned lron— 


Solid Cen, Stamp. Co.’s list....70&10% 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen. Stamp. Co.'s 
cana ntne kaaenedeekginee rea 70&104 
Buffalo 5.8.'& Go... eecsccecsceced B3y&25 
Silver. Plated—(4 mos. or 5% cash 30 
8. 
Meriden ‘Srit. Co.. Rogers.......... 408154 
Ch, Meee FE RIGS. 2. cc cccncccsvccss 408154 
BORNE OLE. 00s ccnccccoccccevcccsed 408154 
Reed & a. a nsittinan $0Qvee +++ A0@40854 
Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co............. oo seas 
Simpson. Hall, Tiher & Co......40, 15&5% 
folmes & Edwards Silver Co. ..40, 15&5% 
L. Boardman & Son..... ....... HOKAGE 


Miscellaneous. 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co.: 
No. 67 Mexican oe. ° 





No. 30 Silver Metal.. .. 50&10&54 
No. 24 German Silver.. -- 50&10&5% 
No. 5 Nickel Silver.............+- 50&54 
we Rogers wakes re evcccces +» 50&108&5% 
"Pes nogeriiver Stetal err poe. 10&64% 
rs’ German Silver....... .60&6% 

er’ a Silver. -50&64 

enue ined esata Rinlicelll 


50@50&5 
German silver, Hall & Elton. .50&5% cash 
Nickel Silver........ 60&5@50&10&54 cash 
Britannia 
board 





pee wees 
ray’s, ” 
Bee Rod # 





$3.30 40& 
Gem (Coil), list ‘ecti 19, Bo cedeoscoe 104% 
Star (Coil), list April 19, 1886........... 
Victor (COll)........scescseseees ‘ 
me nm (Coil)........ 60&1 


1 
_— 5 in., $5.00; 8 in,, vee 
Cowell's No.1. # a ’ 


50% 
} nny Door Check and Spring.26@30@354 
Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 
a Concord, Platform and Ralt 


snpon deannecccescesaseeed 60&10&104 
Cliff’s Bolster Springs.................. 254 
Squares— 
Steel and Iron........... 
Nickel-Platea.. .........§°°°°0°"" 80 &10% 
Try Square and T Bevels.. es 
0 


Disston’s Try Square and T Bevels..... 





Winterbottom’s Try and Miter... .30&109 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper aout 
+ 
Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.......... 409 
Avery’s Bevel Protractor.............. 60s 
Squeezers. 
Fodder .— 
BRRIPR. 20000 0000 cecccccccccese # doz $2.00 
Blair’s “ Climax”.......... ao». ® doz $1.25 
Lemon— 

Porcelain Lined, No, 1....8 doz $6.00, 

Wood, No. 2......... 

Wood, Common. . 

Dunlap’s Improved . 

Sammis. 0. 1, $5. ou 

STN occ cnvexeases ahexkhall 

Jennings’ Star.........ceeseeee 

DEO DORR. ccc. concgcccgnnecscce 

Dean’s..Nos. 1, # doz $6.50; 2, $3.35; 3, 
1,90; Queen, $2.50 

Little Giant........ccccccscceseees 7 

Es ocncoenoscneqsoqnavenesocqnsessts 40854 

Hotchkiss Straight Flash....# doz $12.00 

Silver & Co., Glass........ ..-® gro. $9.C0 


Standard Fiber Ware—See Ware, 
Standard Fiber. 


Staples. 
Barbet in. and larger n7e 
wats ord 8 aS 








Steelyards........ ....... 40&10@50g 


Stecks and Dies— 


Blacksmith’s 

Waterford Goods......... eed 0@504 

Butterfield’s Goods....... -- 40&10@508 
Lightning Screw Plate.... ........ 25@304 
Reece’s New Screw Plates. ...3344&5@40% 
Reversible Ratchet........... ecccccee 30% 
i innnacavkenpnsscceveset ee - 25% 

Stops, Bench. 

3 

ORT Bos cece coccsegcesce ¥ doz 
Hotchkiss’s.......... Oz $5. 1 ais 
Weston'e, me, a #10; », 2 to. henge 
McGill's dos §3.....10% 
Cincinnati ecerccoccoccese costes eoee 108 


Stone— 


Hindostan No, 1, 8¢; A 7 
Nae tg 0. #; Axe, 354¢; Slips 


| aS ee FD 246 
Washita Stone, Extra........ Db q 
Washita Stone, No. 1......... ¥ Db 15@16¢6 
wae Slips, No. : eS 4 D 11@12¢ 
as ps, No. xtra..¥ B 37@40¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.......... 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 4 to 6 in® ® $1, 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 9 in#® Db tits 
Turkey Oil Stone, 4 to 8in....... D 
Deke bape) ae. Seek. Reneees ¥D Si.do@s 5 
eeeae ‘Gnece D 16¢ 
Lake — perior ship * Chase... 8D =o 
Seneca or Big Paper Brand.. oF 
Seneca Stone, High Rounds..#® ® 
Seneca Stone, Small Whets..# gro 


Stove Polish—See Polish, Stove. 


Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cast Steel, Polished........... # dez 
Cast Iron, Steel Points.......... # doz 
Wn ssctrccecccenccccecss ooo # doz $1, 
yuilard’s peenceveenessceccescesce 


Strops, Razor— 


Genuine Emerson............... 

Imitation “ ....# doz $2.00, 0&5% 
orrey’s. 208 

Badger’s Belt and Com 00 






Jordan’s Pat. Padded, list Nov. 1 


Electric ro 


net 


Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage— 


Miles’ “Challenge,” # ~~ $20, 

Perry ....# doz, No, 1, $15.00: No. 0, 
ST Don 
Enterpr ise Mfg. Co..... mn: Bouibg aon 
PE i 0nchon pewnecnseeseasdences ee 10" 


Sweepers, Carpet. 
Bissell N 


Been eee ee ewes eens 


Bissell, Grand 


Rd 7.00 
Bissell No : New Drop Pan.#® des 19.00 
# doz 3 


aera no: 
ae 





— Brads, &ec.— 
List Oct. 19, 1889. Standard Weights, 


Carpet Tacks— 


American Iron, Blued ........ 77 
Avi’ican Iron, Tin’d or Cop’d. 7 
Steel, Plain or Bright...... 
Steel, Tinved or Coppered, 
Swedes Irua, Blued......... 
Swedes Iron, Tinned or Coyp’d. ..7: 
American Lron Cut Tacks.......... 75% 
Swedes [r. Uphol’rs’ Tacks, Blued.75% 
Swedes Iron Upholsterers’ — 
tn 655 96 06k5san0 eek 
Gimp and Lace Tacks, Blued...... 









Gimp and Lace Tacks, Tinned. .7744¢4 | * 
Swedes [ron Basket or Trimmers’ Ss 
GMB, oo ccccccccvccccccccecess -70210% . 
ee rere ae Ss 
Rill-Posters’ or Railroad Tacks. 
Rill-Posters’ or Railroad Tacks, @ 
WOME oes oc Ties s 
Copper Tacks.......- a 
Copper Finish. & Tru: . 408 § 
Cigar Rox Nails............. . 604% 
Zine Glaziers’ Points ........ . 408 a 
Picture-Frame Points............ 508 
Looking-Glass Tacks............... 504 
Brush Tacks.... ....... «sess» eons 608 
Tin-Ca ay eae Nails. - 608 
ET SURIs.s 9000 cosnegapecgninn 70% 
Trunk ar aba ‘Creat Nails, Black and 
Wnakagnsceseeccss 0..000000s a 


Common and Patent Brads. . ee 
Hungarian Nails.... .... sees 
Basket and Chair Nails. 
Leathered Carpet Tacks.... 


Miscellaneous— 
Double-Pointed, 120 count.........85@10% 
Wire Nails 


ee eeeeenee seeee « 


Carpet 508104 
Plymouth Rock Steel Carpet Taeks..25¢ 





March 5, 1891 


sRON AGE. 


471 








Wire Brads & Nails, see Nails, Wire. 
Steel-Wire rade he & rE tars. Cov 


Tapes, Measuring— 
40% 


Setsnaahs, op otis = oases 
Thermometers— 


Tim CAs... ..ceeeseseeeseveee s+ BOQS80R108 


Thimble Skeins—See Skeins. 
Ties, Bale-— Steel 
Standard Wire, list..............50&@10&5% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.—See Shears, 
Tinners’, &c, 


Tinware— 
tam , Japanned and list 
. ame i een ark LbOTORIORES 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, &c— 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 





Tools. 
Coopers’— 
Bradley’s.. 
RL J, White 
Albertson Mfg. Co eoese 
Be@a@tty’S. 0... ccecceccccevecreces ecccece 
eee TOOE GD sovccnsce «++ B0@30K54 
fhaves, incinnatt Fool Co.........00. 
Lumber. 
Peavies, ** Blue Line’’...# doz $20.00 
Ring Peavies, Common......#® doz $18.00 
Steel Socket Peavies........ # doz $21.00 


Mall. Iron Socket Peavies....¥# doz $19.00 
Cant Hooks, “Blue Line” ..# doz oy 
Cant Hooks, Common Finish... #do 0z$14.00 
Cant Hooks, — Socket Clasp, ‘Blue 
Line” Finials. ....... .ccesscorseess 16.00 
Cant Hooks, sit, Socket Clasp, 
mon Finish.........--++++5; 
Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp B 
Finteh.....--s: i ire seetle doz 00 
t Hooks, C Dp mmon Fin- 
Cast _ - A $12.00 


Pike Poles, Pike & Hook, ¥ doz., 12 ft., 
11.50; 14 ft., $12.50; 16 ft., $14.50; 
8 ft., $17.50; 20 ft., $21.50. 
Pike Poles, Pike only, # dos, 12 ft. 
14 ft., $11.00; 6 ft., $13.00; 18 
pits 16.00; Sy 00, 
‘oles, not ironed, # doz, 12 ft. 
ea . 14 ft, fe 16 ft., $9.00; 18 
$12.00; 20 $18.00. 
Poles, # ; rth 12 ft., $14.00; 14 
7 $15.00; 16 ft., 
Swamp HOOKS. .....-..00- ++... doz $18.00 





Saw. 
Atkins’ Perfection....... +eee® doz $12.Cu 
Atkins’ Excelsior........ + ¥# doz $6.00 
Atkins’ Giant ...... seesceseeee® doz $4.00 
Tebacce Cuatters—See Cutters, To- 
bacco. 
Transom Lifters — See Lifters, 
Transom. 
Traps— 
Game— 


Newhouse..... ..+--+000 
Oneida PatterM........65 sscereeess 70&10% 
Game, Biake’s Patent....... 1 40&10854 









THE 
Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse W Chokes, Vdasboles, Beis 
Mouse, Round Wire. 50, 10% 
Mouse, Cage, Wire... ¥ doz , 10% 
Mouse, Catch-’em-alive....# dz 50 15% 
Mouse, Bonanza...... -. Bdoz $0 90 @$1.00 
Mouse, Delusion -# $1 00@$1.25 
Rat, Decoy...... ¥ ar $10.00, 10% 
oa: sgeessene ‘ tes 

detphecsneaniene er $5.25 


Hoven tchkiss Metallic Mouse, 5-hole traps, 
# doz , 90¢; in full cases,® dosz.....75 
Hotchkiss mp. Rat Killer..#® gro ry 50 
Hotchkiss New Rat Killer...# «ro sas. 50 
15.00 


Schuyler’s Rat Killer........ ¥ gro 
Triers— 
Butter and ChEOSS ......00ccscccccccsees 254 
Trimmers, Spoke. 
panes juetnceenenee «++.® doz $10.00, 50% 
lian ia che cane on 20410 
Ives’, No. i » $15.00; No. 2, $12. 00 # ofan 
IE. ctavteticces seeee @ dos $9.00, 204 
Gb accatecocescees aeencsceesense 25% 
Trowels— 
Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering, 
20&10&5@35¢ 
Reed’s Brick and Plastering... ....... 15% 
Disston’s Br’k and Piastering.......... 254% 
Peace’s Plastering........ ecocee eocccece = 
Clement & pagaees beeseuee ecocesosce 
OR Ss 6 avcccccccscesccces eee “is@208 
DE Satan -enhdgneaddensscecaenes 25% 
Worrall’s Brick and Plastering ..... 20% 
PE accederinthab sanxeuceses er 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B, & L. Block Co.’s list, ’82,............40% 
Tubes, Boiler— 


See Pipe. 
Twine— 

Flax Twine— BC. B. 
No. 9, 4 and 44 BD Balls........26¢ 34¢ 
No. 12, }4 and 44 ® Balis........25¢ 33¢ 
No. 18, 4 and 44 D'Balls........22¢ 32¢ 
No. 24, 14 and 44 D Balis........22¢ 32¢ 
No. 36, iq and 44 D Balls........20¢ S31¢ 

No. 264, Mattrass, 44 and D Balls.5: ¢ 

Chalk Line, Cotton, 4g B toe eseuee 25¢ 

Mason Line, Linen, 4¢ B Ralls......... 55¢€ 

2- a meme, ‘gand 4¢ B Balla (Sprin 

3-Ply Hemp, 1 BD Balis.......... ieee 

3-Ply Hemp, Ue ® Balis....... 15¢@l5ig¢ 
eeeee Wra , 5 Balls e' DB. eee ¢ 

8, 4 and 5- ite, 46 B Balls.. .10¢ 
Wool panewaentaddes sahnadeuian 6 ¢ 


¢ 
Golaes Mops, 6, 9,12 and 15 ‘BD todos. .18¢ 
Vieew- 
Solid | — FT --50&10@5010854 


Fisher & aN — Sauats enero + 158108 
Stephens’... 25@308 


BOGE Decccccccscs 

Wilson’s........ 

Howard’s 

Bonney’s... 

Millers Fails 

BUOMBOR..«ccscecces-ce 

Merrill’s.. OhbE Gn sete steeeees ates 
Mi insencegsenenss veer eee e80&10810% 

Backus and Union...... mavdedececeanadl 405 

Double Screw Leg.......... secceecs 15&108 

Dd édtticichs sdatdeatewsaneben 20@254 

Fmecse'e Adjustable... éoee += £09 

Massey. ey Quick BOBiccceccecsess 20 @ 25% 

Bonney’ 8, Nos. 2 & %. $15.00....... 408108 

enasessences Me&l 10&104 
Stearn’ : Silent Saw Vises ....... 44@35% 










LO Oe ee 108 

Reading. 

a * 
Wentworth 

MNiscella . 

Combination Hand Vises 
Cowell Hand Vises..... 
Bauer’s Pipe Vises. . 
Cincinnati _...... 
Enterprise Pipe Vises, each. «$3. 
Massey Combination Pipe............ 


W agen Boxes—See Boxes, Wagon. 

Washer Cutters—See Cutters 
Washer. 

Wagon Jacks—See Jacks, Wagon. 


Ware, Hollow, Enameled, &c. 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Hollow-Ware— 
Cke. eneues 606eeebe1¢060ns 608106 
Wn cccncindnudsncesed 60&10&10¢4 
White Enameled-W are— 
EE MEIIIIING s Se nceasnueunasanuuna 70% 


Boilers and Saucepans. .40&10@5045% 


Tiuned Boilers and 8’pans.40&10@50&5% 
Rustless Hollow-Ware.......... 5U0@S5vVa5S 
Gray Enameled-W are— 
TOG is une, cncecueescoawavecegaeusets 50s 
Maslin Kettles............... 60&10&104% 
Boilers and Saucepans............ 40854 
Enameled— 
Aque and Granite Ware, list J i, 
Weauducctecnhied o <se0ncégene 334481 os 
mene 5 Enameled Ware... .dis 335gh10% 
ettles— 
cae ee ae 


Inch . 8 9 
Each....55¢ eos 65¢ 75¢ 


Sta aie rd Fiber— 


Per Dozen. 
Plain. Dec’r’d 
Wash-RBasins, 1044 in....... * 00 $2.25 
Wash-Basins, 12 in.......... 2.25 2.75 
Keelers, 1144 in...... eaevesse 4.06 
See 8.0€ 


Spittoons, “ — * 8 in. sen ite 00 4.50 
BOGE BPOMMOscccrcce coeses 4.00 
Half-peck Measure....... --- 3.60 

See also Pails. 


Indurated Fiber—25% 
a a’ =e so." 
—— Ringed, # doz., No. 2, $4. 
Washeubs — ‘Nos. 0,1, 2 and 3 (4 
pieces), # MESt..-.....c.cceceeeseeee $7.50 
Keelers, Nested, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 (4 
pieces), # nest pececnecocececosenacue 33.70 
Butter wis 15, 17 and 19-inch (3 
DS re $2.25 
quid Measures, pt. : qt, 2 qt. and fun- 
nell (4 pieces) # se 


| pry Measures, 1, a. 4,38 ‘and 16 qts. ie 
$3 00 


RD Rn 
See also Pails. 
Silver Plated, Holow— 

4 mo. or 5 % cash in 30 days. 
Reed & Barton.......... .. wadeses 
Meriden Britannia Co ee 
Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 
Rogers & Brother. ........ 
Hartford Silver Plate Co.. 








William Rogers Mfg. Co.. 

Washers— 
Size hole...... .. 516 36 sto g**3 1% 
Washers. 6 





In lots less than 200 Bb, # ., a am 6-3 
boxes 1¢ to list. 






Wedges— 
Iron # Dik: 
| ee BR D350 
Weights, 
Solid Eyes......... jeapinad # ton $18@$19 


Well Buckets, Galvanized—see 
Buckets, Well, Galvanized. 
Wheels, Well, 
8 in., $2.25; 10 in., $2.70; 12 in., $8.25 
Wire and Wire Goods— 


Iron— 
Market, 
Br. & Ann., Nos. 0 to 18............75% 
Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18....... cecccccecetll 
SOE cg Ne OOD Wiiaee cccccccccoccece % 
Tin’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18.......65% 
Stone, 


Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to 18.......75% 
Bright and Ann’d, Nos. 19 to 26....77 


Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 36..... ase 

ME anstedie ~secnderendeonsiocdus 
Tinned Broom Wire, 18to21, ® B...544¢ 
Galvanized Fence, Nos. 8 and 9.. ° 67468 
Annealed Fence, Nos. sand 9.......77e$ 
Anpeakd Grave, Nos 10 to 14.......77%$% 
Brass, list Jan. 18, 1884... ..... © cc- eee 
Conse, Het Jam. 28. 1884... . 0.0... 308% 
Barb Fence. -See Trade Report 
Annealed Wire on Spools eeeeee SOS 
Malin’sSteel and Tin’d on Spoois.. ° 





Malin’s Brass and Cop.on Soools 
Tate’s Spooled, Tinned and annealed 55% 
Tate’s Spooled « 7 and — cccesce of 
Cast Stee: Wire......... aes ~ BU 
Stubs’ Steel Wire ..... - $6.00 to 2, 30° 
Steel Music Wire, i2 to 30.. -0@7T0¢e BD 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord see cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 
SRG WiRicccccccsecsscsens * xl0&ios 
Wire Cloth and Netting. 








Painted Screen Cloth, quality, 
# 100 aq. ft., $1.40 
Galvanized Wire Netting.....  jomiva iss 


Wire Rope—sSee Rope, Wire. 


W renches— 


American Adjustable...... 
Baxter’s Adjustable “ ™ 
Baxter’s Diagonal ....... 
Coes’ Genuine e660 énune 
Coes’ “ Mechanica’. 27) [2727° 

Girard Standard ......... ........ 652105 
Lamson & Sessions’ Engineers’ .. 604104 





a & —— a « 70&106 
oe s ricultural.... 

Girard cultural.........« :} 75& 5 @ 75 
Lamson & Sessions’ Agric’1, 

Bemis & Call’s 


Pat. Combination. ...........+.00+0..35% 
Merrick’s Pattern... 








‘y inder or Gas Pipe.. 


o. 3 Pipe ee “5 
Aiken’s Poeket eaee.. 00, 50&1: 
The Favorite Pocket. . ae ee on 


Boardman’s. ....-....0ceccceeesee+ + DOR10E 


Always Ready......... -25854 
Ds 6 xn06 eaten cennducneteeseccasias 508 
Donohue’s Engineer -20&108 
Acme, Be. .a« -50R25 
Acme, Nickeled. 40828 
Hercules ..... «.-- 7% 
Walker’s..... . 55834 
Diamond Steel 55435 





Cincinnati Brace Wrenches. ;. 258104 
Tafts’ Vise Wrench... . ae 65& 10838 


Wringers, Clethee— 
List September 20, 1890, 2% cash. 
Wrought Goods— 


Staples, Hooks, &c., list Jan. 12. 1886, 
85@85&10% 





PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.-——Wholesale Prices, 





Animal and Vegetable Oils. 





Linseed, City, raw..pergal. 56 @ 02 
Linseed, City, boiled........ 61 @ 65 
Liuseed, Western, raw..... .. @ 54 
Lard, City, Extra _—- 50 @ 51 
Lard, City, Prime.. « 48 @ 4 
Lard, City, Extra No. 1.... 44 @ a6 
Lard, City, NO. L......-ee++ 40 @ 438 
Lard, Western, prime...... -8 @ 49 
Cotton-seed, Crude, prime. 29 @ 3vU 
Cotton-seed, Crude, off » 
BTAUES ..... 00 -- ee eeeerscess 22 @ 27 
Cotton-seed, Summer Yel- i 
low, Prime.......-.0-+s-++ 34 @ 36 
Cottonseed, summer Yel- i Ms 
low, off grades.........+++> 28 @ 32 
Sperm, Cruce........-.-+-++ « @ 72 
Sperm, Natural Spring...... @.. 
Sperm, Bleached Spring.. - @ 
Sperm, Natural W inver..... » & @ 75 
8 Bleached Winter... 78 @ 80 
Whale, COE ccacececcecose 7 a Se 
Whale, Natural Winter..... 54 @ t 
Whale, Bleached Winter... 56 @ 57 
pte Extra Bleached.. 68 @ 69 
Elephant, Bleached 
Sev inter nqacesaseege socgece 638 @ 6 
Menhaden, Crude, Sound... 27 @ 30 
Menhaden, Crude, Southern .. @ .. 
Menhaden, Light Pressed... 29 @ 30 
Menhaden, Kleached W'ter. 31 @ 532 
Menhaden, Extra Bleached 34 @ 55 
Tallow, City, prime.......-- - @ 
Taliow, Western, prime.... .. @ .. 
Cocoanut, (eylon..... - Oe 7 
Cocoanut, Cochin.......-» oo - @ 9D 
Cod, Domestic wee 88 @ 40 
Cod, Foreign........-+5. «++ - @ 
Red Elaine ....... ..++++.+« - 8 @ 37 
Red Sasonified psces eee OD 446@ 454 
pessageeseceener pergal 27 @ 28 
Seer enéeés 28 @ “9 
Olive italian, bbis..... ‘ 724% a 77% 
Neatsfoot, prime ........... . 55 @ bo 
P prime, 08....8 DB 5548 61g 


Mineral Oils. 


ne, 2 gravity, 25 be 30 


it... 
Black, 29 gravity, 1b er eid 
eacnseces. asec 84a 


7%@ 8 
aie. tne 842 9 
Biase 3 ere light, eS itessed. — ~ 8S 20 





Cylinder, dark, filtered .. lt @ W 
Cylinder, dard, st’m refined 10 @ 18 
Paraftine, 2344 @ 24 gravity. 134%@ 14 
Paraffine, 25 gravity...... + 12kwe@ 138 
Paraffine, 28 gravity....... 10%@ 11 
' Paraffine, red, 21 @ 22 gr ty 15ig@ 14 
| Paraffine, red,2244@23 gr’ty 18 @ 14 


Paints and Colors. 


| Barytes, Prime White..... 


# ton.$21.00 @22.50 
Barytes, Amer. floated...20.00 @30 00 
, Barytes, Amer. No. 1....19.00 @20.00 
Barytes, Amer, No. 2,....15.00 @16.00 
Barytes, Amer., No. 3....11.00 @13.00 


Blue, Celestial........ ¥B 6 @ 8 
BL HBOS 6 ic cts ceccsee 50 @ 55 
BRR, FHUIIOR gos cccccccece 2 @ 40 
Blue, Ultramarine ........ 8 @ 2 
Brown, Spanish ......... cae Low 1 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer.. 3 @ Bhe 
Brown, Vandyke, English 6 @ s 
Carmine, No. 40, in bulk. 3.10 @ 
Carmine, No. 40, in boxes 

or barrels ..... . 3.200 @ 
| No. 40, in ounce 

OTs cscne coecssatans 4.20 @ 
chalk, ‘in bulk.. ion. 2.50 @ 2.7 
Chalk, in bbis. ¥ 100 Bb 33 @ 40 
China’ Clay, English.... 

ton. a . @ 18.00 

Cobalt Oxide, —- @ ee 
Cobalt Oxide, black.. .... 

lots 100B.2.60 @ . 
Cobalt, Oxide, blacx...... 

leas 100B°2.65 @ .... 
Green, Paris, in bulk..... 14 @ 14% 
Green Paris, 170 @ 175. 

BI dco ndsainianadinnh 44%@ 15 
Green, Paris, small pack. 16 @ 21 
Green, Chrome, ord any 8 @ il 
Green, Chrome, pure.. @ 2% 
Lead, Eng., B.B. white. . 8 ad 10 
Lead, Amn. White, dry or in oil 


Kegs, lots less than 1000 DB. @ 

Kegs. lots 1000 B to 5 tons. @ 

Kegs, lo*s 5 tons to 12 tons.. @ 

Kegs, lets 12 tons and over.. @ 
Lead White iv ofl 25D tin 

pails add to keg price. ...... @ 


Lead, White, in oil, 124% B tin 

pails, add to keg price....... @i1 
Lead, White, in oil, 1to5DbB as- 

sorted tins, add to keg gesee. @ 2% 


Lead, Red, bbis. and 4 bbis.. -4e 7 
Sy BO Ri cccccmses ccces 6b4e 744 
Litharge, kegs.. said 6s 7 
Litharge, bbls. and BY 3 bbis..... 644@ 7 


Terms, &c.—Lead and Litharge.—On 
lots of lv00 ® or over, 60 days’ time or 
242 % discount for cash if paid within 15 
days of date of invoice. 


Ocher, Rochelle..........- -135 @ 1s 
Ocher, French Washed..... 14@ 2 
Ocher, German Washed... 14y@ 3 
Ocher, American........... b@ 1456 
Orange Mineral, English... 9 @ 
Orange Mineral, French.... 10 @ 10% 
Orange Mineral, German .. 94a 10 
Orange Mineral, American. ss @ si 
Paris White, English Clirr- 

RRR re 1.00 @1.15 
Paris White, American..... 70 @ 75 
Red, Indian, English....... 54@ 7 
Red, Indian, American.... 2@ tk 
BE, SE ccccaneccecceses 9 @ih 
ae ee 9 @ ill 


Red, Venetian, American... 
¥ 100 DB. 1,00 @1.25 
Red, Venetian, Englisa.... 1.00 @1.'0 


Sienna, [talian, Burnt and 

ON ET 5400s sanapaneuce @ On 
Sienna, Ital., surnt Lumps 14@ 3% 
Sienna, [tal., Raw, Powd.. 5 @ 6% 
Sienna, Ital., Raw Lumps.. 2@ 3% 
Sienna, American, Kaw.... 14@ 1% 
Sienna, American, Burnt 

and Powdered............ 1%@ 1% 
Ty EEL, «x caecusnsaedac 1m@ lke 
Tals, American......... 90 @1.00 
Terra Aiba, Fr’ch. # 100 B 90 @1.00 
Terra Alba, English ....... 50 @ 60 


Terra Alba, AmericanNo.1 70 @ 75 
Terra Alba,American No.2 40 @ ow 
Umber, Turkey, Bnt. and 


i Rr Db 34@ «+ 
Umber, Lurkey Snt.Ln 2ae@ 5 
Umber. Turkey, Raw and 

>. ee 3u@ 


Umber Turkey, R’w Lmps 24@ 
Umber, Tu-key,Bnt. Amer. 14@ ile 
Yi Tener R’w Amer. 14@ . 


ha > dei Leal. 114@ 1? 





Vermilion, Quicks er, bulk. 
Vermilion, Quicks’er, bags. 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, 


So 
au 


smaller pkgs.............. 70 72 
Vermilion, English mayest 80 85 
Vermilion, Imitation, Eng. a 25 
Vermilion, Trieste... ...... 87 


& 
Soccdacs 66 
8 


Vermilion, Chinese......... 
W hiting,Com™mon. # 100 B 
Whiting, Gilders’.......... 
Zinc, American, dry....¥ B 
Zine, French, Red Seal.. 
Zine, French, oe Seal. .. 
Zine, French, V. M. X.. ee 
Zine, Autwerp, | Red Seal. 
Zine, Antwerp, Green Seal 
Zine, Sy ke & O,. ee 
Zinc, V M. in Poppy Oil, a. 
Seal, “he of 1 ton and 


: SS 





68 68 808808 
x 
x 


ee a anes 1034 11% 
lots less than lton ...... 11 lls 
Zine, V. M. in Poppy Oil, 
eee es ee 
lots of 1 ton and over. 10 10 
Lots of less than 1 ton.. 104%@ 1 


Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts 
to buyers of 10- pbl. lots of one or as- 
iy > 14%; 25 bbis, 24, 50 bola, 

© discount allowed ‘on lese 
oa bbl. lots. 


Colors in Oil. 







Blue, Chinese.......... Dd 35 @ 40 
Blue, Prussian.............. 20 @ 465 
Blue, Ultramar.ine......... 12 @ 18 
Brown, Vandyke........... 7@ 12 
Green, Chrome...........+« 8 @ 13 
Green. Paris............ -- 16 @ 18% 
Sienna, RAW........ccccccee 7@ 14 
Sienna, Burnt........  ...+. 7 @ 14 
CE MN sc cceceeseueaten 7@1 
Umber, Burnt ... ......... 7@ ih 
Spirits Turpentine, 
In regular bbis.............. @ 4i 
#n machiue bbis............ @ 11% 
Glue, 
Low Grade.. 8 @ 10 
Cabinet..... a 12 @ 14 
Medium White. 3 6 1 
Extra White.... 177 @ * 
ica an 10 @ 22 
English.......... ecncccesace 10 § 15 
Gen«'. edsvbs 12 15 
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THE IRON AGE, 


March 5, 1891 








CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


MARCH 4, 1891. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots oniy can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports, 





IRON AND STEEL. 


Bar Iron from Store, 


et we oian 
to 2in. round and square.. ° ° 
i toGin. x%tolin...... .... bw m 2.00 @ 2.10¢ 
G@efined Iron : 
% to 2 in. round oy square.. 
lto4in. x % to 1% in........ BD 2.10 @ 2.30¢ 
4% to 6 in. x 34 tolin........ 
1to6im. x 4and 5-16. ........ BD 2.30 @ 2.0¢ 
Rods—S and 11-16 round and 8q..8 Bb 2.20 @ 2.4C¢ 
Bands—1 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12..... BR Db 2.40 @ 2. 60¢ 


“ Burden Best’ Iron, base price..#@ D........ 3.(08 
Burden's “HH. B. & 8.” Iron, base 

te tbntesbashbus “Seneiy i) = 28 \¢ 
« Bieter * es Uae sd ninactinareamaiaeNel # l........ 3.00¢ 
TD icc cenknbhvessdévenesebscus an ses 4.(0¢ 
ee ee 5.00¢ 


Merchant Steel from Store, 


Per pound 
n-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 
‘oe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 
price in smal) lots.................... 254¢ 
Best Cast Steel. base price in small lots 8 ¢ 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 
ati neccencencebssastinneseens 


Sheet Iron from Store, 





Common American. R.G, Cleaned. 
Be. OD ances 
3.35 @ 3.75 ¢ 
BOD @ cccccd 
3.60 si ¢ 
8.85 $ aaa ¢ 
Oe Oe cnsecs ¢ 
2d qual 
460 @......@ 
5.00 @ ....-- 
BBS OD uscocs ¢ 
5.70 @ ...c0eP 
3.6.28 
8 Dd A 10¢ B, 9¢ 
° # B10 @ i1¢ 
havertenn Coid Rolled B. B...... ..... 8 b 5¢ @ 7¢ 
Oraig Polished Sheet Steel............... B Db, Se 
English Steel from Store, 
ET cndiscbssnencansduuestessnceseol Bris ¢ 
i555 Ghace Sioa ens eae 14% 17 ¢ 
swaged, en nconieons «the edienheeill 16 ¢ 
OED. ccssexkssss sbsendente Bdii5 ¢ 
PO, SIOQIINT « ocsccccescecs -secccces edi2 ¢ 
German Steel, Best........ 0 ..........08- b10 ¢ 
oo Ce asncs 0000 sanceendacesenccs bo ¢ 
ee bag rensaneeue ms ¢ 
Shee Cast. Bteel, ‘tet quality peSseSnakscate Bb ¢ 
Be SURF 0000 ccccccscecccecccsesces cece Bbhid ¢ 
PCC. + « .... s5cCbew  dniebebiee @ Db 12¢ 
et ee eee BD4s ¢ 
” EE ikscicebensavunee Bbw ¢ 
METALS, 
Tin. Per Bb 
bosons Sceabadsenbesecss oc hen peuens 2254t 
Bs hinses + cceeebeneees secance ces .22 ¢ 
Gtraite in Bars .. ... 4 ¢ 
Tin Plates. 
Charcoal ra peutene. Per box. 
Melyn Grade atnesbee IC, 10 <s. hine @ 665 
' one whe IC, 2 : 12. @ 690 
* 1C, 14 x 20 @ 665 
* - weesseel C, 20 x 28, @ 18:0 
i: See... oa X, 10x 14.. @ &15 
» mn oe IX, 12 x 12 @ 840 
* ey nee ee IX, 14 x 2 @ 815 
S-  @ seesuess een 20 x 28.. @ 16.25 
. , 12% x17.. @ 615 
> - “DE. 12% x17... @ 7.65 
Oalland Grade..... Ic. 10 x 14,. @ 6.65 
= pebanke IC, 12 x 12 @ +690 
“ ae IC, 14 x 2 @ 055 
= 7 peheun 1X, 10x 14 @ “8 
os S «5 wate IX, 12x12 @ 810 
S wen eee @ 7.80 
Allaway Grade re IC, 10 x 14.. @ 615 
+ «th See we... @ 630 
“ mi koe IC, 14 x 20.. @ 6.15 
os a," IC, 20 x 28.. @ 12.00 
“ wee 1X. 10 x 14.. @ 7.30 
» - ocenhily OS EE Biee @ 7.60 
. - ake IX, 14 x 20.. @ 730 
‘ S sxe IX. 20 x 28.. @ 140 
. = -- DC, eo -- @_ 5.80 
“ , .DX,12%x17.. 600 @ 6,80 
Coke Plates.—Bright. 
Stee) Coke.—IC, 10x 14, 14 x 20,. @ $585 
10 x 20.. @ 8.00 
20 x %.. @ 11.0 
IX, 10 x 14,14x20.. @ = 6.75 
BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.. @ 585 
Charcoal Plates.—Terne. 
Dean Grade.—{IC, 14 x 20.. ..... @ $55° 
ll ee @ 10.90 
Fike Be BE Bevccses 6 @ 625 
 iscinrece @ 12 35 
Abecarne Grade.—IC, 14 x 4 @ 5.35 
20 x 28 @ 10.60 
IX, 14x @ 635 
20 x 28 @ 12 35 





tin Boiler Plates. 


te St | epee. eee @ $13.0 

TER, 868 WB... 0ccce 112 sheets... . @ 18 75 

iE. Mee... ... 112 sheets ..... .... @ 15 2% 
Copper. 

Dury: Pig, Bar and Ingot, 144¢; Old Copper, 1¢ 


¥ D. Manufactured (including all articles of 
«bich Copper is a component of chief value 
8 * ad vaiorem 


moot. 


L ste oe eee we eeeee - & 5% 
Baltimore Grade.. id 2a eidae a @ 13547 


Sheet and Boit, 


Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States. December 
5, 1890, being quotations for all sized lots. 











9 9 s Weights per square foot and prices 
a a per pound. 
— — - 
ee Me b : : : : . : ig 
§ & €/8]3/8) 8] 8/3] 3 |. 
B &§ Sisis|Bieizisiel"s 
Le 
3 ¢ giltl/sisis|siels t 
Zz Zz < S1ZISIizsifiagioe 
30-——72____-| 22 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 28/ 30 
3 _ ty 22 | 22 | 22 | 28 | 25 | 27 | 1 
36——-96-——__—_| 22 | 22 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 30 | 33 
36—__——-96 | 22 | 22 | 24 | 25 | 27 | 81 | 35 
48-———_96-——_ ——_| 22 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 25 | 82)... 
48-————96 | 22 | 22 | 25 | 27 | 29) 33 )....).... 
60-——_96-—_—_—_| 22 | 22 | 27 | 29 | 34 
60——_______96 22 | 23 | 8 eee xb Eaneehewas 
84——96———_ | 2B | 24 |....] 20. | ec feee Jeeesleces 
Menem | 05 | 1....]----] cleo. 
Over 84in.wide! 25 | 27 





All Bath Tub Sheets... .. 4 oz. 14 oz. 1202. 10 oz, 


I nae an snr pees 0.27 0.29 OSL 0.85 
Bolt Copper, 3% inch dame and over, oe 
bi.:5 0 e6iwe h00ns5 dn dwddlethaaber bhnaeces: 4xu 22¢ 


Circles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 3 cents 
= pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
opper of the same thickness. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats. 
Per pound. 
14 ounce to square foot and heavier........... 26¢ 
12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot..... 27¢ 
10 ounce and uD 00 12 OUNCE. ..........0sceeeeee 29¢ 
LG TROD: sviivesccess ceveesesevcrel B2¢ 


Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 

Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 


Tinning. 


Tuas sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 
Tinning sheets on one side, 30 x 60 each........ 
For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in. (sheets 14 in, x . 
ree eee eee 
re nena boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in, x 6 
RAED s6sn65500u Sikaadinndssacasdees. acu 
For Saaine boiler sizes, 7 in. (sheets 14 in, x 52 
a wack 16s hsussenskdkRSaen. oceannkecke 12¢ 
Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 
OQUATE LO0E...... cree. nveveneeececccees 
For tinning both sides double the above prices. 


Planished Brass and Copper. 


14 x 48,14 x 52,14 x 56,14 x 60 in. 


14 and 16 oz. and heavier, .33¢. Hy the case...32¢ ® ® 

12 oz. and lighter...........é 35¢. By the case...34¢ # BD 
24x 48 and 30 x 60 

14 and 16 oz. and heavier. 36¢. 12 os. unvenvedt 39¢ ¥ BD 


Seamless Brass and Copper Tubes. 





0.@.) N.G. | S| be | 8 | | | TY) 
8-14 6-12 37 33! 30! 29; 28| 27/ 24 
15 18 | 88/ 383] 831; 30} 20] 28| 25 
16 14| 30| 34| 82] 31] 80] 20] 25 
7 15 40 85 38 30 | 231 80 26 
18 16 | 42] 36] 3¢| 82] 31 | 380! 27 
19 7| 43| 37] 35] 34] 88] 82] 2 
20 1819 44] 29] 87! 86] 85) 34] #1 
-1 20| 46) 41! 39| 88] 37] 86] 386 
22 21 | 48 | 42] @0/] 30/ 388] 87] 36 
23 22; 60) 44/ 42) 41/ 49) 89) 39 
24 23 | 53| 46] 44) 48] 41 | 40) 41 
25 “a 56 ay a 45 44) 43 45 
Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # ® additional 
Brazed Brass Tubing. (To No. 20, inclusive. 
Above 5-16 inch to 8 inch, inclusive ..... . ..... -oee BDO 
Plain, above 3 ich. ......00-cccescccccscccssccccce cess 456 
Pie, B-ES GAG. cccccccccccccccsccccessscceceseoocesese ide 
Piaim, \4 8MOR. .cccccceccccccccccccccecceceseecosecocenss 604 
«Ss I] Ree $1.0 
POREM, $6 GBR. 00. cooccccccvocensecvcccosescoosccapse 1.54 
Fancy Tubing, Brass, to No. 20, inclusive...... 43¢ 40 
bronze Tubing, ® more than Brass. 
Diacount from 1MB.........-. Cerecccccccccccees 25@...% 





Roll and Sheet Brass. 
(Brown & Sharpe Standard Gauge.} 











> in. in. jin. lim. in. in.| lin. 
10 | 12 | 14) 16) 18) 20) 22 
10 | 12 | 14 | 16) 18] zu) 22] v4 


Common High Brass: 
Wider than 
and including 











To No. 20, inclusive. . -25).27| 29) -81|.33 
Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24 -26) 28). 30|.82/,34 





Nos. 25 and 26........ 


-31).34|.35 
re 


Nos. 27 28 ''30/282|,84 38 








Common High Brass :| in. | in. | in. lin.{im.|in. in.|in. 


























Wider than 24 | 26 | 28 | 30} 32) v4 46} 38 
and including 26 | 28 #0 | 32} 34| 36 38) 40 
—_————— | |—— | sats A |—)- 
To No. 20, inclusive. 29 |.42 |.46|.50|.55'.601.65 
Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24 40 |.43° |.47).51)-56 261/68 
Nos. 25 and 26..........5 38 Al |-48 -48).52).57 .63).71 
Nos, 27 and 28..... | 39 |.42 |-45 49) .53).58 65).75 
Brass and Copper Wire. 
Com. | guar 
Old English guage standard. | a. ao aoe 
Per >. Per B.|/Per Bb 

‘ amen mas celiatnatee 

All Nos. to No. 16, inclusive....| $0.22 | $026 | $0.80 
No. 17 and No. 18........s000-00 .23 27 31 
No.19 “ WF Giabcoascesds 60a | 24 .28 #2 
‘ 6 ORS E ROS 25 | 20 33 

| -80 Bt 

2 36 

| .S4 38 

86 40 

39 43 

42 46 

46 51 

40 54 

52 62 

5S .67 

; 60 .73 

.63 82 

AS 05 

-74 1.30 

80 1.60 

1.04 1.70 

| 1.84 | 2.00 

2.0 | 8.25 

2.60 | 6.75 











Spring Wire, 2¢# D advance. 


Copper Belt and Hose Rivets and Burrs. 


Per B®. Per b. 
SS ere EE cin consannabannt 5t¢ 
Bity “Mhadedspansanaacenas a Sey 58¢ 
i, Mietutudsanenaneeen ees ret 5 ms Binascncoceseagn enseiee 
eee Fk | 65¢ 
SE Th cecnctaninsenniiene PS IDs BA vnncdccebisenhencd 70¢ 
BOO Discs ca nscusntxvedestd 54¢ 

Spelter. 
Duty: Pig. Bars and Plates, $1.50 @ 100 b. 
Western Spelver . a err 6 @bWe 
“ Bertha (ge cbsabdes dehens. ‘ ..814@ 
Zine, 
Duty; Sheet, 24¢ 8 Db. 
PP cacRiidbcteestwiambednns: snudeece TMKe 
Sree ints: cesuaiiaics 7 
Lead. 
Duty: Pig, $2#100D. Old Lead, 2¢ 9%. Pipe 
and Sheets, 24¢¢ ® Bb. 

AUNOTIGOM cccce 6 cs seccecece oe @ 434¢ 
Ge Rig chains ineiauteces 15 ¢ @ tae 


Pipe, subject to trade discount... 
Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount... <a "ee 


Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount... edoues 40¢e 
Sheet, subject to trade discount.... ............ 8¢ 
Solder. 

/@ * OD, os. cevicesnks< steam 16¢ 
Esire Eoin sch’ ou: aaeaeeneee @ is 


The prices of the many other qualities of Solder 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 


Antimony, 

Cookson, sANSAAE ie aeRt Seen. SReERES wDI9 ¢ 
DEEL --inbkexhe (s 6..seetnencensbesaun “ 1TM?¢ 
ALUMINU M. 

Prices in Ingots. 

In los of 2000 ® and over.......... $1.25 ® mh, less 20¢ 
I lots of 1500 to 2000 ....... ..... $1.25 ® m, less 15¢ 
In lots of 1000 ta 1500 ® ....... 0... $1.25 ® D, less 104 
In lots of 500 to 100u B.... 6. 6... $1.25 # D, less 54 
In lots of 50 to 500 B............0.6. $1.95 ® M, net 
In lota of LWWTOKOD.... 6. nae ceeeee nm 50 ® ®, net 
In lots of less than 10 ™............-.000ee $175 # D, net 
Old Metals, 

(Prices Paid in New York.) 

Mae COB BER soc de cocccss+00. vevcesencsecese oes D112 ¢ 
ee eee ? Rill ¢ 
OD are 2b ¢ 
BARE TRRGB. .cccce coccecccccccccscccccosecccees #D 8 ¢ 
ci dcuntihetedeersbenansyetseounnapaaeel Pnmnése 
TOG LOBE. cccccccccccsccccscccccscccssocccccsetes eb 3i¢ 
TB cvanced coccuccocccocvesssoesnocecosccecoscoes Fn 38 ¢ 
Pi i incnc9506shenheasdhecuhhrossnnsenutl D116 ¢ 
4 | Ee eDRs&¢ 
Wrought Scrap Iron..........seesecee ¥ gross ton $19.00 


Heavy Cast Scrap.... 
Stove Plate Scrap.... 
Burnt Iron.. 








